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 ipeetaigs is built into 
L every Firestone Tire 
as the centuries build streneth 
into the rock. 


Layers of rubber and rubber-filled fabric, 
unspared in number and unstinted in quality 
—these are the unseen but vital sources of 
Firestone endurance. 


And the law of specialized effort and 
the law of volume give you this matchless 
Firestone quality — 


At Only Average Price 


Firestone builders are the World’s Tire 
Specialists. You get the benefit of concen 
trated knowledge, experience and skill. 


Firestone — for years the Largest Exclusive 
Tire Factory in America—has increased its 
output 78 per cent this year. 


Make the Firestone Advantage in 
Production Your Advantage in Buying 
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Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
“‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 
Cycle Tires, Five Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire Accessories, etc 
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PAVLOWA and YOU too 


3 dance best to the music of the 
} Columbia Grafonola playing 


Columbia Dance Records 





















Every Columbia dealer is ready to-day to 
demonstrate the latest Columbia dance 
records on the Columbia Grafonola “‘Jewel.’’ 


Columbia Dance Instruction Records 


Now ready: the Columbia modern dance lessons —the 
modern steps as explained by Mr. G. Hepburn Wilson, 
M.B.; one record on the One-step, one on the Hesitation, 


_~, i one on the Maxixe and one on the Tango. Each lesson- 

' ‘= . rs record complete for 75 cents—and with each record a free 

toe eee | book —*‘How to Dance the Modern Dances,”’ written 
Sa and illustrated by Mr. Wilson. 


Important Notice —Al! Columbia Records can be used 
on your disc talking machine (if any standard make). 








| $35 


will purchase this “‘Jewel”’ 
Grafonola—and on easy terms 
if you prefer. It is built of 
beautiful quartered oak, equipped 
with the exclusively Columbia 
tone-control leaves, embodying 
all the perfections of tone quality 
and mechanical convenience of the 
modern disc Grafonola. A guaran- 
tee-slip goes with every instrument. 








buys the ‘‘Jewel’’ Grafonola 
complete, with the four Dance 
Instruction Records with a full 
dance selection on the reverse side 

of each lessan; also the two One-steps 
“Camp ‘Meeting Band’’ and ‘You 
Can't Get Away From It"’ and the 
two Hesitations ““Dreaming’’ and 
“Isle de Amour.”’ Instrument and 
records complete for $40-—and on 
easy terms if you prefer it that way. 


























4 COLUMBIA 
GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY: : =: : 


Box 460, Woolworth 
Building, New York 


V4 Please send me, free, 
a copy of G. Hepburn 
Wilson's book How To 


ie Dance The Modern Dances.” 


Name 









GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box 460, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 


Dealers wanted where we are not actively rep 
resented. Write for particulars. 
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HE people you meet on the hotel veranda, along the beach, on the tennis court, in the 
ballroom, the pleasure bent men and women who always appear fresh, cool and scrupu- 
lously clean—they prove the possibilities in Ivory Soap. 


Their soft, smooth skin shows that, after exposure to the hot sun, the Ivory bath is as beneficial 
as it is delightful; that the mild, pure lather can do nothing but good, and allays, rather than 
aggravates, any irritation from heat or perspiration. 


Their fresh summer garments show that Ivory Soap can be trusted for the most exacting and 
seemingly impossible cleansing; that, working safely wherever water itself does no harm, the 
non-alkaline, neutral Ivory restores to their original beauty the most delicate woolens, silks, 
linens and laces—the garments which one loves to wear and dreads to clean. 


IVORY SOAP... . . [isi] ... . . 994% PURE 
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1 AN HOUR OF LEISURE 


AJOR BEESTON pre- ») caps to their young |} 


adipnntaes OY Mrederick Irving Andersom (rie i 


capital for the queer er institution. as did the re ’ 
terprise in hand. If you passed TELLUS TRATEDO BY weeaea GREFE world—though they subsidized at a stiff 
him in the street or caught a glimpse of price a member of the fl of secre 
his picturesque exterior through a window to keep them apprised of stat . ‘ 
of his coupé, you would turn round for a ing the Family Enigma. These sé " 
second and more curious survey were one of Beeston'’s pompositic lhe 
His peculiar feature was his left eye- oated about with him, muct of 
brow. It was only half an eyebrow—nay, ovs atte \ elate « ‘ 
not a half, say better a third or a quarter C} } 


In his broadsword days he had managed 






| ] i pa 
to have it sliced off entire; but, though ler his third ril His pl un, wh 
such a badge distinguished an initiate, the had inspected anatomy in a hundred ca 
effect was so grotesque that it daunted rs oN aaver before he could qualif t t Ke 
ever this doughty youth and he recovered \ \» tn tl precious pecimer had a & 
the severed cuticle and pasted it back in > habit of slipping the stethoscope over the 
place. Only a patch of it, however, sur- ot on all safe occasior ind of winking 
vived this rough grafting; and now in his \/“Q gravely to himself as he noted the gent! 
crabbed years the tuft had turned white ‘s 4 rhythmic murmur that telephoned itself to 
with the rest of him, and elongated into a his ears—a whisking whisper like the j 
bristling spike, like some rank weed flour ol adry leal over a stone pavement W he 
hing in the midst of an otherwise well- { j he was alone this doctor thought a great 
groomed lawn \\P leal about that murmur, and tried his be 
To this feature he had added another, to determine il it were coming any nearer 


~ Unbeknown to his august patient the 


~e practitioner had some plans of his ow 


that of cocking his right eye, W hich had the 
effect of flattening the other brow, and the 


lone spike ol white bristles then regarded lese majest because those wil i 
all before it in the most pugnacious manner Major Beeston’s table did so with t 
He had a habit of crying, in an irritating implicit understanding that the food the 


rasp ol a voice, “Why > W hy > W ny . ate was to be assimilated for the maste 
whenever one of his business lieutenants purposes solely. Yet the doctor had some 
’ lich —_ ee 1 
1 his book-publishing concern was so un- plans of his owt! d at odd time } 
fortunate as to present some scheme which thought he would very much like to ge 


did not seem, to the devilishly discerning 
mind of the master, to hold water. That 


peep at the last will and testament of t} 


old curmudgeon of an institutior 


insistent, querulous “ Why?’ drove many lhese private plans of the doctor car 
good man from the employ of Major to a head one fine morning whe t? 

Beeston, though it sufficed to keep the Beeston acht, the Migh ff ti 

cTinging hirelings that remained in a state town of Barcelona, Spain, in the | | 

















of perpetual jumping-jacks. There was one \ erran rhe usua h of cables ha 
man who deserted under stress of that in ist c« é board. O ton w } 
istent “Why?” and the insistent spike ol office o1 ‘ ! ear, | } ‘ 
in accusing eyebrow, and novelized the p to his eye } isine we f 
Major, turning him into a best seller—a to the ite deligt eve 
feat which the Major never forgave to his ow g preferred stock i varir 
dying day, both because of the lampoon, elegraph enter] ‘ 
which got under his skin, and the profits Thedo etl i ‘ 
which a rival gleefully collected ‘ lin tl h of es, and manage 
But it was not only thespike that caused ; extract from the she e tha \ 
\ one to turn for a second look at the old \ ve Prue idressed to th 
{ warlock; it was his whole appearance. The rin person and st ate he 
Major was distinctly an individual, which ga ese maje } ping 
so many of his kind are not. He was eee " te aff: matter ho ‘ . 
sturdily built, broad but not over-tall, and j this holy mail bag marked “B 
his head was enormous; the jowls hung Mig 
loose and pink, due to his Turkish-bat} . Nov t happened that there wa 
habit; the mouth was a slit without fringe l a 7 juitous thrust at the v« f 
7 at the corners; the nose sported a shit y» “Here's Anither Daughter!"' Said Officer Kelley Triamphantly of the house ar 
‘ bulbous red berry on the tip-end; j bag Lect ‘ 
attenuated side-wheeler whiskers floated vaguely over his collar. He was always attired from the presses of the Beestor 0h ern had attra eing « 
in black, though he never mourned anyboay Topcoat, frockcoat and all, faultless black master, not because of its contents, which had to do wi t be 
with a thin line of starched white to mark the choker of the waistcoat, and a black puff particularly neat appearance. In line with his policy of paternal overlord, Be« 
tie of a fashion long extinct, held together with a small pearl, his only jeweled ornament instructed that the young man who had put that book to press should be g 
He carried a stout stick in a pudgy, knotted hand whose fingers were so short and fat quarter's pay for his pains; and— what was the young n name rhe 
that they seemed to have been pushed back into the enveloping fold of their sheath. He this batch of cable It was Beestor mes Beeston, who had been made 
favored his right foot, a gouty one, in walking. Arrant truculence rode like a chip on his happy by the expected largess fe g something he had alre bee 
shoulder. The best men instinctively pulled in their horns when they stood before him for. This James Beeston was an inoffensive clerk. It was not } 
The Major had a family, but no kin. His wife he took to be petty and overfemir born to the name of Beeston. At a rate he was proud 
so he kept her-—-to her secret intense satisfaction—spinning round in a little social circle related to the tyrant by blood 
of herown. The children, a boy and a girl now grown, disturbed the mental orbit of the The young secreta vho had laid the cables before the master sl é 
master publisher by spontaneous, ill-timed evidences of affection and concern. So he with more than usual caution when he emerged gray-faced; and, in sj 
banished them. He had done his part in bringing them into the world. They. had their the well-padded deck about the royal suite prevented the 
fortune and a smooth trustee to administer it. For John and the fresh, effervescent disturbing the mental processes of the er, het ved his w to | 
Helen Beeston the task of running the gantlet of the old man’s secretaries was more and with the utmost stealth motioned his stenog er to ap] I As he 





difficult than for the most obscure outsider. So in time, when they fitted their thinking prepared to dictate replies, he said “Ouch!” apparently apropos of nothing; but t} 
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floury-faced stenographer understood that this was simply 
another occasion when the owner had exploded. when he 
was not supposed te be loaded, and that the cable secre- 
tary had been badly singed. So the stenographer only 
tirred his mop of yellow hair reflectively with his pencil, 
and waited for his overlord, the secretary, to begin. 

‘Discharge him! There is only one Beeston connected 
with the Beeston Publishing Company.” 

At the inauspicious instant this momentous line, at ten 
cents the word, was slipping across the Atlantic to hit 
the inoffensive and somewhat distended James Beeston 
between the eyes, the little doctor took his courage in his 
teeth, his private cablegram in his hand, and approached 
He asked Hopkinson, the master’s 
valet, if he could have a word with the Major. 

‘Concerning what?” asked the moon-faced Hopkinson, 
who was more than a valet—something of a chamberlain, 
in fact 

“ Private,” 

*Private!”’ 
physician narrowly 


the sacred cabin door. 


said the doctor in a lack-luster whisper. 
exclaimed Hopkinson; and he eyed the 
However, he had a contempt for this 
and if the physician wished to put 
his head in a noose and tie the knot himself, Hopkinson 
had no objection. Besides, at this particular 
moment his master was raving over the impudence of that 
other Beeston, and needed diversion. So he tiptoed away 
and back again, nodded to the doctor whose courage was 
beginning to ooze through the tightly caulked deck. The 
cablegram he held fluttering in his hand contained only 
words—“ November Ten.” It was unsigned, evi- 
dently for purposes of economy, for the deep-sea toll hits 
the ordinary purse hard. The doctor, however, could read 
the missing signature and in another moment he was on 
the carpet before that awful accusing eyebrow, dribbling 
like a fox terrier who had come for a good licking as the 
best way out of a bad bargain. He was only human, said 
the doctor; and the young lady—a very estimable young 
lady indeed, sir-— well, last spring when the yacht Mighty 
had put in at Bar Harbor they had decided that the 
wisest thing 

The white bristles' of the awful eyebrow were slowly 
converging to an impaling point. 

He, the doctor, had been given a week’s holiday, if the 
Major remembered, yes, sir. Married? The question had 
emerged from the tight Beeston lips with the suddenness of 
a stray shot from a Gatling gun. And now—the doctor 
fumbled with his foundling cablegram— if matters could be 
arranged satisfactorily, a very—a On the tenth of 
November, his wife expected 

‘Why? Why? Why?” 

That horrible face took on the aspect of a hesitating 
torps do. 

It was useless, of course, to explain why. A man, espe- 
cially a young and personable man, does do these things; 
and it is natural for him to wish to be on hand at this 
moment. Evidently, too, the great absentee 
publisher understood that for once his eternal ‘‘ Why?” was 
a blank cartridge. The gouty foot of Major Beeston sought 
the button in the carpet. The buzzer buzzed; and Hop- 
kinson at the keyhole straightened up and entered as softly 
as an undertaker. Major Beeston indicated, with a wag- 
ging thumb, the young physician who was about to become 
a father in the face of his sworn duty; and with his pudgy 


particular sawbones; 


serious 


two 


exciting 


“One Million Detlars for 


One Hour of Leisure!" 


fingers telegraphed to the 
funereal Hopkinson that the 
object of his unexploded wrath 
was to be made away with. 
The well-trained Hopkinson 
indicated with a crook of his 
finger that the doctor was to 
follow him, which the latter 
did feebly and with a sudden 
horrible realization of domes- 
tic responsibilities. Here was 
he, unfrocked, about to be- 
come a parent, and three 
thousand miles of ocean sep- 
arated him from his destiny. 
Hopkinson led him to a safe 
distance, then tiptoed again 
to the sacred door and thrust 
his head in. 

“Overboard?” asked Hop- 
kinson, forgetting the “sir” 
in his elation. 

“Overboard,” repeated the 
Major, heaving a sigh as he 
thought of the ingratitude of 
man and Nature. 

It was thus that Major Beeston lost his physician; and 
it was because of this totally unforeseen event that Charlin, 
his most capable secretary—a ten-thousand-dollar man 
went ashore at nine o’clock that evening in a state of great 
perturbation and sought out Guzman de Rivas, chevalier, 
knight of the green crescent, officer of the red star, fellow 
of a dozen learned societies on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, physician to His Majesty, the King. The delayed 
explosion, which the poor doctor had seen impending, had 
come. Major Carmichael Beeston was flat on his back; 
and the pain under his third rib was giving him awful 
visions. 

It was unusual for the King’s Physician to be called out 
for such a purpose at such an hour. However, the diplo- 
matic Charlin was paid ten thousand a year for accom- 
plishing the unusual, and in a jiffy he had the august 
learned man in the captain’s gig, and they were puttering 
out to the anchorage, where the yacht Mighty lay all 
agleam in the moonlight. The secretary in a deft manner 
sought to impress Guzman de Rivas with the weightiness 
of his errand; but Guzman de Rivas had delivered queens, 
and he was not disturbed by the prospect of thumping a 
mere American millionaire. 

They brought him to the sacred cabin without the usual 
formalities of such an audience. The owner of the Mighty 
had survived the first phlegm of the occasion; still he bent 
on the King’s Physician a beetling stare, impaled him with 
that eyebrow. 

“T am Guzman de 

The King’s Physician was about to tell who he was, as 
was his custom. It was alittle ceremony that was pleasant 
to the ear and soothing to the conventions, as he knew 
conventions. 

“You are a physician summoned to do my bidding,” 
interrupted Major Beeston, letting Hopkinson help him 
from his couch to his chair, a chair which the King’s 
Physician had unwittingly preémpted and must needs be 

waved out of. “‘ You will prescribe 
digitalis in doses of * 

“Pardon,” said the physician; 
and gesticulating gracefully he pro- 
ceeded in English, which he handled 
in a very precise though halting 
manner: “I haveno—I have yet no 
acquaintance—with your malady. 
If you wish me to attend you I 
must beg the privilege of an exam- 
ination. Else, sefior ag 

The master shot a venomous look 
at the tall figure before him. 

“Why?” 

The suddenness of the expletive 
caused even the image-like Hop- 
kinson to start in his shoes. 

Guzman de Rivas was regarding 
the face before him with a profes- 
sional eye. He was-a fellow in the 
learned societies, because he had, 
in a large measure, reduced the sci- 
ence of diagnosis to one of physiog- 
nomy; he possessed a mental gallery 
of faces. This face before him now, 
for all the choler that had risen to 
mask its true hue, belonged to avery 
definite series. Guzman de Rivas 
did not answer at once. He was 
noting a curious effect of the flesh, 
an effect almost luminous, which 
he had never before scen so strongly 
developed. He reached out and 
took the hand of the other and 
found the pulse. Then he turned to 


A Harsh Accusing Beit 
From the Inside 

of the Infernat Thing 
Screamed at Him 
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Hopkinson and said: 
“You will prepare 
yourmaster. It will be 
brief.”’ 

Hopkinson stood his 
ground, looking alter 
nately at his master 
and this man. Major 
Beeston looked at the 
hand that touched his 
wrist and smiled his 
famous dry smile 

“T have lived with 
myself,’”’ he said ab 
sently as though to the 
corner of the cabin to 
which he shifted his 
eyes, “upward of sixty 
years. The greatest 
diagnostician in the 
world cannot tell me 
more about myself 
than I know. I have 
no doubt, sir,’’ he said 
silkily, raising his eyes 
to the somewhat dis 
turbing look of this 
Spaniard, “that your 
skill makes you notable 
in your little world, dox 
tor. I understand,” he 
went on, squeezing out 
another “that 
you have recently de 
livered the Queen her 
self! Myown physician 
just left me, be 
cause of his abnormal interest in the same branch of your 
profession. In thisinstance,” he said, still smiling, “1 have 
summoned you to serve me in the guise of an apothecary’s 
clerk. Iam thediagnostician. It is wholly unnecessary for 
you to fumble with and thump me like a dispensary patient 
I should be very much pleased to have you prescribe as | 
direct, or’’—he waved his fat hand airily—‘‘you have 
the alternative of withdrawing,”’ he concluded. 

Guzman de Rivas buttoned his military coat to the chin 
and bowed. 

“IT am desolated to perceive that I have been a source of 
irritation to you, sefior,” he said gravely; and, turning on 
his heel, he walked quickly across the cabin and through 
the doorway. Beeston whistled through his nostrils, and 
indicated to Hopkinson with his thumb to see the King’s 
Physician overboard. 

“Your master,”’ said the King’s Physician at the ladder, 
“is dying.” 

The mask of the valet gave no sign. 

“Nay, not this night,”’ hurriedly added the King’s 
Physician, “not this month, not this year. He dies slowly. 
Some day he will look out of his eyes—and see nothing 
There is an American physician in the town. The name is 
Sarny. It is desirable that you summon him now.” 

The King’s Physician went over the side and off into the 
night. Hopkinson stood at the rail a moment. Then the 
chamberlain of this strange household started off a second 
boat after the first. Then the chamberlain walked back to 
the sacred cabin and entered softly. For many years now 
he had been the very finger tips of his master. He had 
never taken the liberty of sitting down in his master’s 
presence before to-night. To-night Hopkinson sat down and 
drew up a chair. He repeated what the King’s Physician 
had told him. His only evidence of a disturbed spirit was 
his sitting down in his master’s presence. 

“Some day,” intoned Major Beeston, ‘‘these eyes shall 
see not!"’ And then: “ Did he think to come aboard and 
bulldoze me with his whiskers?” 

Hopkinson, trained in all things, took his master’s pulse 
the diversion had acted like a sedative. Shortly Sarny, the 
American physician, came aboard; and when he looked at 
the face with its telltale grayish pallor he did not see the 
subtle light. But instead he saw the features, caricatured 
the world over in the flippant press, of Major Carmichael 
Beeston, man of millions. He saw a soft snap for himself 
as a member of this ship’s company if he could but catch 
the interest of the great man. So he set out to armuse 
Beeston; and before long he had the great man chuckling 
and smashing his knee with his flat hand, an unheard-of 
thing in Major Beeston! 

“You should take a long rest, Major Beeston,”’ said the 
American doctor. “‘ Youshould drop the cares of business.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared the American millionaire; and 
quieting down to a chuckle, he regarded this little whipper 
snapper who had the supreme gall to prescribe relaxation 
from business for him—for him, of all men on the face of 
the earth. “I would give a million dollars,”’ he said, still 
chuckling, “‘to any man who could take my mind off my 
business for a single hour. Leave me now,” he added 
suddenly. “Come to-morrow at four. I like you, doctor 
Really, you have no idea how much you amuse me.”’ 


smile, 


has 












four the doctor was for | 


This time he was done up in new cloth 


The next day at 
promised audience 
ing, because he had learned that old Beeston was a stickler 
As he waited one hour, two hours, three hours, 


vecame impatient 


Walling is 


on dress. 
he | 
the bugle call for dinner the smug Hopkinson came up to 
him and said: 


but he held his ground. Soon after 


“] will carry your message to him now 
a few minutes before dinner.” 

The forward starboard port of the sacred cabin 
ajar. As Hopkinson entered and closed the door behind 
him the harsh, strident voice of the master suddenly fr 
the blood of the American doctor 

“What! That clown! Pay him and 
overboard with him! Isn’t anything sacred to that son of 
a camel-driver?” 

Doctor Sarny, ruefully regarding the fine raiment in 
which he had clothed himself for this occasion of occasions 
permitted himself to accept the hospitality of the captain's 
gig ashore. Once ashore, he went straight to a newspaper 
office where he had a friend. 

“Beeston, there,” he said, indicating the yacht 
Mighty riding at anchor in the twilight, “Beeston, out 
there, told me last night that he would give a million dol- 
lars to any one who could make him forget business for an 
hour.” 


He is disengage d 
stood 
uUce 
Sarny 


his fee 


out 






That night, sandwiched in among miles on miles of 
electric impulses, most of them signed “ Beeston,” ther 
came one whose destination was “News Syndicate, New 


York.” 


It ran as follows: 


Beeston says he will give million dollars cash to man 
who can make him forget business for one hour. 


A succession of electric impulses slipped over the slithery 
bed of the Atlantic, and a sensitive needle ticking off dots 
and dashes whispered into the ear of a humdrum cab! 
operator in lower Broadway that one million dollars in cok 
hard cash awaited the man 
who could distract a colossus 
of affairs for one hour from 
the cares of business. A relay, 
containing nothing more sen 
tient than mere copper wire 
wound with silk, snipped the 
foolish thing off the wire at 
the right and impressed it on 
the wire that disappeared 
on the left. In Park Row an 
operator tapped off the 
words on a typewriter, as 
they chirruped birdlike from 
his sounder-box; and a yellow 
piece of paper shortly was in 
the hands of an editor. 

“One million dollars for 
one hour of leisure!”’ said this 
man, whowas trained to think 
in headlines, as he turned to 
an assistant. “Give 
said he, “‘ an eight-column line 
across the first page. 
me a four-column cut of the 
beast, a two-column hanger- 
head, and a two-column, 
double-leaded introduction 
on the first page. You can 
slop over on the second page 
as much as you wantto. One 
million dollars for an hour of 
leisure! Better take the sec 
ond page entire, Mr. Clock.” 

In the offices of the big 
metropolitan dailies there are 
a hundred out-of-town corre- 
spondents who pay unheard-of 
sums for the simple privilege 
of reading the news of the day 
before the paper goes to press. 
Every man has his telegraph operator; every man has his 
private wire. The apex of this particular pyramid starts in 
far-off Barcelona, Spain, with a disgruntled physician who 
has spent more money on clothes for an occasion than the 
occasion in the end warranted. It broadens into a sweeping 
base in the office of “News Syndicate, New York.” It 
expands in Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, San Francisco. Like an endless 
chain diverging from its nuclei, it fastens on each center of 
intelligence and projects itself fanlike until, in the uttermost 
hamlet, the telegraph whispers coldly: ‘‘ One million dollars 
for one hour of leisure! How much can you carry?” 

“How much can we carry of One Million Dollars for 
One Hour of Leisure? All you've got. Rush!” 

The submarine telegraph that ticks off its dots and 
dashes over the slithery bed of the broad Atlantic wakes up 
in the midst of cold night and whispers from west to east: 
“One Million Dollars for One Hour of Leisure! Rush!” 

London, Paris, Berlin, Rome—there is something about 
one million dollars that is cosmopolitan. It does not need 


i 


me,” 


Give 


“Yeu Should Take a Long Rest, Major Beeston. 
You Should Drop the Cares of Business" 
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an interpreter in yuage New 
raucously, posters are blazoning in the Bouleva ue 
Italiens, on The Strand, in Unter der rl 
Row—“One Million Doll for One re! 
Extra! Extra!” 
Meantime, the yacht Mighty weighs ancl 
harbor of Barcelona; on the wharf an American p! 
in better clothes than he can afford cries A so { 
camel-driver, eh? and Major Beest« be 
ing an ear to the rhy jurr of the engines beneath | 
pill Ww, Tises On al ys 
“At sea again! tell me once more wt tha 
bewhiskered Don told you Remember, I want ton 
flection, everything! Did he say: ‘Not this night 
this month, not this year Eh? Easy now, Hopkinson!’ 
i 
— Mighty put in at Nice 1 departed, full spec 
astern! Then her skipper made the tactical error of 
attempting to provision by wirelessat Pisa. The provisior 
were in wait for her when she arrived outside; so was a 


mysterious legion of all nationalities, every member wit! 
pet scheme of his own for alleviating the cares of the man of 
ir the price, one million dollars 
It was well then for the ticket of Captain Forward of the 
Mighty that he had qualified in more sciences and art 
than trigonometry and the languages before he put on th 
gold chevrons for this craft. The old Major was asleep 
there was no milk spilt as yet 
on every member of the crew as far up as Hopkinson— he 
did not dare tamper with Hopkinson—put 
again as soon as he smelled the wind, and called for hi 


business for one little ho 


su 
Forward, enjoining secrecy 
out to se 
provisions by wireless 

“Suspect everything!’ enjoined the sagacious captair 

1e Mighty, when the barge bearing hampers and bags and 
crates and boxes came alongside in the early 
light. 


th 
morning 
It was hard when a man was so put to it that he w 


4s 


forced to lighter aboard his very food by stealth. It was 
well that the captain's verythi 
was adhered to to the letter, for one crate of 
attracting attention by an abnormal bulge wzs found to 
house an intrepid Italian nobleman, who fought like a 
wildcat before they could nail him fast in his cradle again 
and toss the thing back to the barge. After that 
the bags of pecans and barrels of flour and sugar 
subjected to the rigorous test of the Hindu sword trick; 
but fortunately none of this merchandise bled. 

As the graceful Mighty, now a fugitive from the very 
light of day, turned tail and skirted along the coast of the 
Riviera again— the land of soft breezes and fragrant flowers 
which the doughty old Major always affected during the 
fashionable season— the ticked 
santly with voices of seductive temptation. For days at a 
time this magnificent ship, white as snow, censpicuous as 
the gay moon that rode overhead, ran this way and that 
like some harried wild creature, The 
crowded flin 


injunction to suspect ¢ 


oranges 


evel 


were 


wireless receivers 


inces- 


seeking cover in vain 


air seemed with sprites tugging at the 
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leared 


Beeston, New York, strange 


tosay, had not been swallowed 
an earthquake nor yet 
blown up bydynamite Books 
the rate of uncounted ag 
tures each Gay were contin 
ulng to come off the presses 
t ding machines were eating 
giue as voracious as evel 
da hot irons were stamping 
gold leaf as merr ly as il-the 
hole world were not trying 
lo sequester one milion do 
lars of the cash capit of the 
gigantic concern 
But Beestor Beeston, 
Mighty — was not hap; He 
Was SICK Not sick at hear 
but sick at stomach, with a rising nausea he coul rt 
He had started fires before in his line; but al I 
managed his back fires so cleverly that no one a r 
but those intended for the burning 
But now the very deck on which he trod with } ‘ 
gouty gait seemed to blister him to the crown of } ‘ 
Southampton was shut to him; Plymoutl i i 
him; Cherbourg, Bremerhaven, Dieppe the wt nN 
of I urope and of the contiguous thereto wa 
frontier bristling with enemies As for the co ! 
native land— he shuddered! 
During all his ; of growth into the fierce 
which he was become in the eyes ol the we 1 he t 
fected a system of defense, of pri' wi ‘ 
vulnerable 4 caller was | sod from | 1 t i 
through different strata of his menials, each stati re ing 
the object of the visit down and down and dow unti 
it became a kernel, the germ of the idea that had broug 
the caller to the office Che geri the it t 
Continued on Page 38 
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Theodore &. Burton, U. 5. Senator From Ohio, 
Whose Term Expires Next March 


ve my child! 
he cries in accents wild 
Che fireman tries as best he can 
ladder he runs, up the ladder he ran; 


ries as best he car 


n-a-a-n! —Old Ballad. 


T WOULD seem that the Honorable Joseph Benson 
Foraker is singularly gifted. Speaking politically, he 
combines within himself not only the fire but the fire 
alarm. He is now engaged in burning various issues in the 
hustings, applying the torch and then ringing in three sixes 
a general alarm; so that all—including himself-—may 
be saved from the disastrous effects of the conflagration. 
Years ago they named him Fire-Alarm Foraker, and the 
pparatus is still in working order, albeit the former 
enator is considerably older than he was when he earned 
the title. It appears to be quite a blaze. He is burning 
with indignation over affronts that have been put on him 
und on his party, and the opposition is heated in a similar 
manner. Some of these flames will be extinguished on 
\ugust eleventh, when the primaries will be held; but 
intil that time probably the incineration will continue. 
As this is written three Republicans, one Progressive 
nd at least four Democrats are hopscotching up and down 
Ohio in anxious endeavors to impress on the people their 
fitnesses for the toga that will be dropped from the schol- 
arly shoulders of Theodore E. Burton next March. And 
when you come to consider that of these eight eager can- 


£ 
T 


didates five are self-confessed orators, and self-winding, 
ou will have some small understanding of what the 
tion of United States senators by the people 


direct electic 
entails—in that imperial commonwealth, at any rate. 
No Place for a Scholar 


— are some eighty-eight counties in Ohio, and a 
large section of the population of each county is made 
ip of politicians. Politics is a continuous game out 
here. Now that the direct primaries have added to the 

t, because of petition and other features, the 

age citizen of that state gets little rest. Probably 
is just as well, for the average citizen is extremely 
political himself, and takes his pleasure in making and 
nmaking candidates, just as he, every so often, tries 
being a candidate himself. And, in addition to the sen- 
itorial contest, there are state offices to be filled, includ- 

g 4 governorship; twenty-one members of the National 

House of Representatives to be elected; a state legisla- 
ture and many county officers. Therefore it will be 

observed that the atmosphere is not only reasonably 
political but the attitude of the people must be the same. 

Theodore Burton is a student and a scholar. Also, 
is « disappointed man. He went from the National 


rles of 
gies o 


TO. 8) GROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Former Senator and Mrs. Foraker, With Their Youngest Son 


House of Representatives to the Senate, and when he 
reached the Senate he discovered he was not so big a man 
over there as he had been in the House. Also, he found a 
new sort of Senate—not a Senate into which a student 
and a scholar fitted particularly well, but a Senate where 
new men were fighting against the restrictions of old 
methods. He decided not to run to succced himself. A 
primary was involved and a bitter fight, and he quit. 
There are numerous stories of combinations that were 
made before or after Burton announced this decision, but 
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A. L. Garford, Progreszive Candidate for U. 5. Senator 
From Ohio 
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Warren G. Harding, Republican Candidate for U. J. 
Senator From Ohio 


those stories concern skirmishes—plays for posi- 

tion—and are not essential. The important fact is 

that when the thing had settled down, and previous 

and subsequent announcements of determinations 

had crystallized, there were eight senatorial candi 
dates in the field, representing three parties— Republican, 
Progressive and Democratic. 

The most interesting of these candidates is Foraker, and 
round his fight the whole politics of it revolves, for his 
candidacy must be looked at in three lights—his own and 
the effect of it; the Progressive view of it and what it 
means to that party; and the aid and comfort it extends 
to the Democrats. If Foraker had kept out there would 
have been a neighborly scramble between men not much 
known nationally, and three of these would have gone to 

the polls in November and had it out on such issues as 

they could make stick to themselves or could make 
themselves stick to. 


Mr. Foraker and the Standard Oil Episode 


HEN Foraker came in the whole situation changed, 

for here was a man of national repute whose can- 
didacy identified his wing of his party with the very 
essence of standpattism, to say nothing of the personal 
questions involved, and gave the Progressives the lever- 
age they needed—or thought they did. Also, it extended 
considerable hope to the Democratic aspirants, and, all 
in all, made a situation that is as politically piquant as 
it is humanly interesting 

The basis of that situation is this: Foraker, a man of 
great ability and eloquence, had long represented Ohio 
in public office. He had been governor and senator. 
He was known from one end of the country to the other 
as a political orator. He had been identified with the 
extreme standpat wing of the Republican party, and is 
yet. He has courage, experience and brains; but toward 
the last of his public life he appeared in the Standard 
Oil letters that were published, as a beneficiary of that 
Trust while he was in politics. 

Foraker has an explanation for that appearance in his 
disclosed correspondence. He makes that explanatior 
nightly. He says it all came about through an effort he 
made to buy a newspaper in Columbus, which is plausi- 
ble. Without going into the merits of this contention or 
other similar contentions and charges, it may be said 
that Foraker’s candidacy did not seem as expedient to 
other leaders of the Republican party in Ohio as it did to 
himself and does, and that it furnished his opponents 
with valuable campaign material. 

The fact is, the Republican leaders in Ohio—the Old 
Guard—were afraid of just what has happened, and did 
not want Foraker to run. However, the days are over 
when a party leader, or a number of them, can order a 








man not to run for an office, or see to it that he does not run 
by defeating him in convention. The party leaders could 
do nothing but express their disapproval; for 


who is not ineligible by statute, and who can secure 


any 


a pet 


man 


the qualified 


tion containing the names of two per cent ol 
voters of the party to which he allies himself, and files hi 


hallot 
DaALlO 


petition and application in due form, can get on the 
for the primaries—and all the leaders in the state cannot 
stop him. Foraker secured his petition. Instead of the 
two per cent, or between eight and nine thousand names 
required, he had a great many thousand names more o1 
his petition, and he went into the race. 

Meantime the Progressives had decided on Arthur L. 
Garford, of Elyria, as their candidate, and his petition was 
circulated; and the requisite number of names, with some 
thousands over for good measure, was filed at the proper 
time. Also the Progressives, steadily building up their 
organization, filed petitions and accomplished party organ- 
izations in some seventy-six of the eighty-eight counties in 
the state, whereas they had county organizations in less 

han ten counties two years ago. They nominated men for 
state officers and for Congress to contend in the primaries, 
and thus secured places on the general election ballot of 
November. 

The coming of Foraker into the contest gave the Pro 
gressives something big and well defined 
Foraker is directly opposed—both in theory and in 
tice—-to all the tenets of the Progressive party, unless 
perchance he may have liberalized himself somewhat ir 
this campaign. I have not read his speec hes 

That, however, is of no consequence. Whether he | 


to shoot at. 





liberalized } 


imself or not, he has given the Progressive 
what they needed, which was a definite point of attacl 


built round Foraker. 
He is the man they are shooting at. They think if Foraker 


the 


Thus the Progressive campaign is 


is successful in getting the Republican nominatior 


will have a fine chance to elect Garford: and the 


situation gives hope to the Democrats 


The Standpatters Cheerful 


to Foraker 


hat they fear is the result of his candidacy 
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happened that may 
One is the appearance of Warren G 


Harding 
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not opposed 


are afraid of his record, and various things have 


work in various ways before the pri 

Harding ir 

has the 

state, and ated for governor by Judson Harmor 

in 1910 by about one hundred thousand votes 

The curious thing about his candidacy is that he is a 
! Foral He has 


maries. 


the race. bee! 


lieutenant-governor of 
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close friend of er, and always has been. 
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Frank B. Willis of Ghie, 
Republican Candidate for Governor 
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will go into the ampaign 
receding the general election with 
increased virulence Governor James Cox 
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GREAT many people who were born in 
Kentucky live in Cincinnati,” 
Captain Alger, gazing out through his 

open cabin doorway at the smooth reaches of 
the South Pacific 
He had said nothing for an hour, while the big Astral 
wung her powerful length toward the equator, I tried to 
find the clew to his abrupt statement by a mere “ Yes?” 
“T was reading some old papers last night,” he acknowl- 


said 


* You know the company doesn’t allow its skippers 
So I was reading.” He 
brown hand and pulled a clipping out of a 
“T found this,” he 
“Ttrather brought back old times 


edged 
to talk to the women passengers, 
put oul a firm 
pigeonhole in the big mahogany desk. 
continued when I was 


i kid 


I took the little bit of paper and read this: 


Thirty thousand dollars will be paid for any information 
leading to the recovery of a bay mare marked with five 
white diamonds on the coronet of the right hind hoof and 
a bluish white spot over the left eye. This mare is the 
mother of Alden 1, and was last heard of in Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, hauling a peddler’s cart. So far as known, 
she is fifteen and a half hands, slightly lame, and weighs 
eleven hundred and fifty pounds. She is now thirteen years 
old. Address K. B., Care of New York News. 

“What about it?” 


I demanded. “Thirty thousand is a 


big price to pay for an old mare that is drawing a vegetable 
* Captain Alger nodded. 
“But, you see, she is the mother of Alden I, and he’s 


wagon 


trotted a mile in 2.04 several times; 
Aldess beat that mark. 


She was bred 


and his daughter 
I wonder how that mare ever got 
in the purple, and yet she’s pulling 
some broken-down cart along a dusty road, with a drowsy 
lout on the seat.” 

He was very quiet for a moment, crinkling his eyelids, 
A girl with golden-brown eyebrows stopped and nodded to 
us. Her linen frock showed the strong, firm lines of perfect 
health. When she had gone on, without any other greeting 
but a frank smile, 


“She’s well-bred and has money, 


' 
t 
ost 


Alger glanced at me. 

and everybody looks 

‘1 was born in a horse coun- 

try Thoroughbred horses and thoroughbred women!” 
Funny you should have gone to sea!’’ I answered, idly 

enough. He ignored my banality. 

“And when I was a kid I used to hear about lost horses 
just like this poor mare that gave birth to a champion and 
vanished. I expect there are plenty of people like that 
only nobody offers a thirty-thousand-dollar reward to find 
‘em and put ‘em back where they belong.”’ He considered 
this for some time before continuing: “I should think it 
would be as much fun to recover people bred in the purple 
as it would be to spend a fortune getting a thoroughbred 
mare out of the hands of a peddler. I know Ferguson 
remember that eccentric millionaire? made it his 


out for her,” he said slowly. 


you 
hobby 
And it was an expensive one, from all I've heard,”’ was 

my response, 

Alger shook his head gently. 

‘All hobbies are expensive. Pictures, houses and pal- 
dry fly-fishing and matching pearls 
make up a list that will tax any man’s purse; but when you 
go to hunting up people.who are bred in the purple you 
naturally expect to spend money. Ferguson could afford it. 
And—it paid.” 

I was suddenly interested. 


aces, steam yac hts 
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The Noblesse Was Known in Every Port in the Worid 


By John Fleming Wilsom 
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BY ANTON oTTo 

“T believe I recall that you were master of his big yacht 
once?” T suggested. 

“Yes; [ was,’”’ Captain Alger repiied. “It was through 
him I got into this line. Ferguson was a queer chap. He 
was always asking about people’s forbears and digging most 
impudently into their histories. 

“*You can never tell, captain,’ he would say, ‘when you 
may run into somebody hereditarily magnificent !’”’ 

“T always understood that he was a plebeian himself,” 
I returned. 

Alger thoughtfully filled his pipe and lit it before he 
responded. 

“He was what's known as a child of the common people, 
to be sure. His father was an ironworker and his mother 
washed heavy red flannel underwear for other workmen, 
and wore herself out hanging it up on cotton clotheslines; 
but there was something about Ferguson that hinted of 
what horsemen call blood. I have an idea he dimly hoped 
there was. Possibly that slender inkling that he himself 
was really a gentleman by breeding stirred him to his odd 
quest for lost people. In my years of association with him 
I got to know him pretty well. He actually confided in me 
at times.” 

Alger fingered the clipping about the mare again and 
puffed huge clouds of smoke into the still air. 

“Now a piece in the paper like this would have started 
him right off. He used to tell me about the many highborn 
children who had vanished. ‘If one could only get hold 
of them!’ he would say. ‘Think of finding a 
lost son of Napoleon!’ 

“There's where I always angered him. I con- 
tended that Napoleon was from the peasantry. 
You remember Ferguson—with his eyeglasses 
and his trick of snapping his fingers? Well, 
when I'd say that he would lose his pince-nez and 
fire a volley from his thumb and piddle finger. 
He claimed that Napoleon, if all was known, 
would be found to be the descendant of some 
Cesar or other. He honestly believed that no- 
body ever did anything without ancestry behind 
him.” 

** Didn't he follow his theory out to the limit?” 
I asked. “I understood he married one of his 
pick-ups.” 

“He did,” Alger admitted. ‘“‘Now that the 
affair is past and Ferguson gone, I don’t think I 
would be violating any confidences if I should 
tell you about that. I puzzle over it consider- 
Maybe you can help me to the solution of 
as strange a problem as ever presented itself.” 
The captain looked at me with clear eyes. “ You 
see, it never was made perfectly plain that 
Ferguson's theory was right. He may have been 
outrageously in error. I'll just leave it to you.” 

“Oh, I heard about the end ” 1 broke in. 

‘Part of it, of course,”” he returned; “but 
something happened—there was a question 
brought up that—well, it all comes down to 
this: Was Ferguson right in asserting that blood 
will tell?” 


able. 
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You know the man made a fortune before 
he was past his thirties. How he made it and 
his brutal fashion of kicking obstacles out of 
his way are common knowledge. Let us skip 
that. When I first became acquainted wit! 
him he had built 
Noblesse. He was looking fora 
luck I landed the job. but I was bred 
to the sea in the old-fashioned style, and he liked that 

“* Alger,” I understand all your people have 
been masters of ships. That’s what | want 
people have always made good a 


the big steam schooner yacht— the 
skipper and by great good 


Il was a youngster; 


said he, “ 
aman w hose 
suillors and seamen I go 
a great deal on a man’s heredity 

You see the idea was in his head then 
age—to Gibraltar 

“T’'ve owned good horses,”” he 
always tells! 
aman?” 

I think it was a year later when he brought a small boy 
aboard at San Francisco and told me he was going to adopt 
the kid. 

“His mother was of fine family,”’ he told me, 
father was a prince.” 

I looked the child over and I confess I didn’t see much to 
attract any but Ferguson cleaned him 
tutor for him and watched him like a hawk. 

“T’ll get him back into his own class,” he used to say. 
“With his breeding he ought to prove a wonder!”’ 

Of course the kid vanished at the first port. Ferguson 
was almost inconsolable. He acted as though the crust of 
the earth had been broken through. He mourned for that 
miserable child like a father. At the end of two weeks he 
came to me and said: “I went at that wrong. It wasn’t 
the boy’s fault; but he’s 
given me an idea. Let 
other people collect 
masterpieces of painting 
and art, and crockery 
and rugs; I'm going to 
collect children bred in 
the purple.” 

“You can’t leave ’em 
to a museum,” I said. 

“The world will be 
my museum,’’ says 
Ferguson. 

I fancy we spent the 
next three years follow- 
ing out his hobby. He 
picked up kids in every 
part of the world and 
from all nations. Some 
of them he knew all 
about. Now and again 
he would come aboard 
with a miserable raga- 
muffin he had scratched 
outofthegutter. Those 
were the ones he was 
proud of. He would 
point out their fine 
points. 

**Breeding!’’ he'd 
boast. “I once picked 
a two-fifteen trotter out 


On the first voy 
he made it plainer. 
informed me slood 


And if it meansso much in a horse, why not in 


“and hi 


one; up, hired a 















| 
i 













a livery stable just by points out who 


Never did find 
; fhiit ] 


was; but she made two-fifteen and was always good for 


the last eighth in fourteen.” 
I couldn't tell you what he did with all the motley outfit 
ol boys and girls. I kr 


to scnoo! in 
the States; and he 


ae veloping what he called their points, 


ow he sent some of ‘em 
England and some were educated it 
lavished money in 


Asa matter of fact, two of your big opera 


x singers oweevery 


He pl ked up both those girls at Triest 


Vienna, 


He never saw either of 


thing to Fe rguson. 
and promptly shipped them to 
instructors 

{tem plenty of money and used to 
Pa My daughte rs,"” he 
And the boys! They were the terror of my life 


with maids and 


them again; but he 


read theirletters aloud 


to me evenings called ‘em 


never seemed to lose patience— adopted 'em and saw that 


they had every chance in life. I understand most of them 
made **My sons,” 
a great while Ferguson would get quite confiden- 
He 
nown in every port in the 
Yet he never made many acquaintances and I fancy 
he had to talk tosome one. On one of these occasions I put 
it to him point-blank: 


“a ny don’t you 


good he proudly termed them 
Once in 


tial. You comprehend that we were always on the go. 


was restless. The Noblesse was k 


world. 


get married and look after kids of your 
owr 

into the binnacle. 
whisper, “a child 
Now I . 

but I caught his meaning, I 
He didn’t think it just fair for 
grandmother that hanging out 
He seemed to 


He snapped his fingers and stared 
“After all, captain,” 
ought to have the best of parents 
He didn’t say any 
think. Do you get it? 
a child to have a 
red flannel underwear on a tenement roof. 


» this by 


he said in a half 
more; 


died 


Intin 





muttering: 
“They wrung things out by hand in those days.” 
It was in San 


She was an imp of about seven years, with all of what Fer- 


Francisco that he found Eugenia Brastow. 


guson called points. 
Naturally I didn’t 
ee much to her ex 
cept a pair ol big 
brown eyes, amopol 
silky hair, and slim 
ankles. Her clothes 
were the limit— evi 
dently bought in a 
Chinese store and 
sewed on one of 
those one-dollar, 
chain-stitch hand 
but Fer 
guson was wild over 
He paid an ex 
cellent dame a hun 
dred a month to 
look after her and 
mother her while 
the Noblesse sailed 
for Aden. There he 
decided that nothing 
would do for the girl 
but a little school in 
England, near Bris 
tol; and thither we 
proceeded. 

“T’ll adopt her 
and in ten years she 
will be the peer ol 
any woman in the 
United Kingdom,” 
says he. 

Now Eugenia had 
a mind of her own, 


and 


machines; 


ner. 


when she was 
crossed the language 
she used was not 
choice. Theold lady 


that had 


her used to weep 


charge of 


openly in the saloon; 
but Ferguson was betting on his knowledge of points and 
swore triumphantly that the little fiend was bred in the pur 
ple. He took both the governess and the kid to the school, 
and we sailed away for New York. 

On that voyage he told me how he found her. It seemed 
he had been strolling about oneof the streets in The Mission 
nd came on this little rat. 

‘The first thing that attracted my attention was the way 
she kept aloof from the others,” he said. “And they 
seemed to think she was better than they, though God 
knows I couldn't find a soul who claimed her except as a 
At that place they couldn’ 





boarder from some asylum. 
tell me a thing.” 

Later he told me that she unmistakably bore the features 
an impoverished but noble family. 

“I would recognize those characteristics anywhere! 
he boasted. 

I am quite certain he spent a great deal of money in search- 
ing her title to these supposedly aristocratic beauties; but 


of 
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if he found out anything he never told. And I know that 
for the next eight years he never set eyes on her, thougt 


, 1 
he kept daily track of her welfare and spent enormous sums 


. ' 
in cable tolls. When she had the measles the Noblesse was 
a floating inferno, and when he received the first picture 
her in long clothes there wa 

One fine morning in Santa Fergus 
came Lo me and gave orders t cToss the 
Pacific We had got our il under 


stood from his manner that 





nappened 


questions, but tox 


So I asked no 


Noblesse for three mont} ist as soon as we got into Sar 
, - y tr ' ’ r 
Pedro. Ferguson was as nervous as a ratin at ap and fo 


the first time interfered with my management o! the vessel; 


but we got away and in due time arrived in Hongkong. 
You could have recognized the girl that came aboard 


even if you had seen her first as a little out-at-the-elbows 


orphan. We manned the gangway for her. It was Eugenia 
Brastow, coming up the steps like a princess 
She was in that lovely stage where a woman doesn’t 
know the world is going round 
the revolution of the earth is negligible. 
our white deck and glanced about her. 
““My dear Eugenia!” said Ferguson in a queer, husky 
The old lady toddled behind her 
Eugenia nodded, 
“Then you did get my letter,”’ she 
“ All of them!"’ Ferguson returned 
For an instant she hesitated, and then she 
him and “You're not a minute 
older!”’ she said in her modulated voice. 
“Oh!” he answered, red to his hair. 
* All the way up!” 
above her slim ankles. 


The old lady seemed to be 


I believe that at the poles 


She stepped on 


voice. 
with a bright smile. 

9 said sweetly. 

swam up to 


kissed him on both cheeks. 


“You've grow! 


she retorted. She lifted her light skirt 





“pee! 





clothes 


She 


I’m just into k 
rather shocked 


re proof. 


made 


inarticulate noises indicative of Eugenia turned 


No One Was Hurt; But it Was a Narrow Squeak 


and laughed at 


she chimed. 
The words appeared to give Ferguson a terrific setback. 

He mumbled his mustache The 

rirl lifted her eyes to his—-great, dark, longing eyes. 
“And that’s true—isn’t it?” she whispered 


her. “Oh, needn't 


“I’m at home now 


you fuss, aunty! 


and had nothing to say. 


“Of course this is your home!” he responded with ar 


effort. “I’ve been waiting eight years for you to come.” 
“You're not a bit hospitable,” she pouted, bDiushing 
delightfully. 
Without another word Ferguson extracted from | 
pocket a small brass key and led the way down into the 
saloon. Through the oper skylight I could see him unlock 


the great stern cabin and motion to her to go in ] ever 
heard her littke murmur of pleasure. I'll bet the 
had spent a fortune on fixing up that room 

We sailed an hour later. My orders were to make for 
San Francisco 
and for the first time displayed temper. 


old man 


Ferguson came on the bridge in theevening 


' em] er. | } 
‘ i to tall At t he 
I'l leave tospeak to he I ‘ 
Ie whon I demands 
‘That old we l thought st \ 
l ‘ iwt l \« to 
Ferguso ea ru ye re 
“She'll t 1,” he ere i 
Prese y arrived the what | 
ess?— chaperon?— a iy, the old 
Eugenia’s companio those yea 
p ked up the wall ir The Missio 
She came on the brid who | 











She wasted little time in preliminari 
“Mr. Ferguson never adopted Eugeni 
bobbing her ancient 1 respectable hea 
to take her sailing across the seas this way 
‘But you are along!"’ I protested 
He should adopt her or She s 
pered. I confess | was heartily provoked 
Or what?” I demanded 
Marry her,” she said 
‘If you knew Mr. Ferguson as we As 
never eve suggest it l formed he 
la ot eas tartled, but tl j 
w fe e Said « 
ugenia expe m to marry her 
Preposterous!"’ I exclaim ed ! 
that wa) 
I have instr ted her that he would 
said, folding her hands primly. “1 am ast 











oO} ‘ 
lid ie 


lity of ‘ 
girl’s educ 
less I had be 
tain he wo 
her hi are 
or rig? ! 

she wa 
immovahbic 
elderly a i 
dame ne 
heavil on ut 
ot ole ing ti 
ot Society 


when she we 
he leit me 
strong t 
I must tall 


al 
lact, he can 
his evenir 
and ment 
chaperotr 
Inanners 
She Be€ 
ur K that 
the wro 
Nay her 
Ut course 
is most cha 
ul proud ¢ 
given her 
SQ) 
marr vel] 
“Theold 
me she expe 
to marry t 
I remarked 
Ferguson nearly fell over the rai * Me he 
Then he was silent He pped hi gers and st 
the dus 
I 1a t eve guess hat he t} t y 
I'll be Lhe lea had never « ered |} } j 
before he said a word more the ¢ herself ‘ 
with excitement ohne wa is! b iol eve 
istal t of her white boson nowing 
‘It is true that you're going to marry me 
al¢ itl \ ty says vo t 
heave i i Fergus i j 
nis fin Oo he kr f the lure 
I've studied so ha 1” Fuge i We ) I 
simply everything I could. I kept rn 
ou Phe NV hhe ner l¢ oO re ed ‘ 
Are you disappointed in me 
There was the disk of the moor My mt 
horizon anda it ght snowed her be t j l 
Continued on Page 35 






OU come into Berlin, say, 
on a good through train 
owned and operated by 
the Government. 
Y our train departed on the min 
ute and it arrives on the minute. 
Almost invariably you can be 
sure of that in Germany. Its 
speed compares quite favorably 
with that of the best trains in 
the United States. ‘You were 
ot killed on the way; neither 
did you have your leg broken. 
And on that point I may re- 
mark parenthetically that the 
railroads of Europe excel those 
of the United States. They run 
fast trains and they do notwreck 
The fastest Prus- 
trains, running over one 
hundred miles, average fifty 
five miles an hour, which equals 
the speed of the best American 
trains for like distances. 
The safety of travel in Ger- 


is sometimes 


Prussian 


them often. 


ian 


cited as 
proof of the superiority of gov- 
ernment private owner- 
hip; but, in fact, the English 
roads, which are all privately owned just as ours are, run 
faster than the German and with as great safety, The dis 


many 





over 


tanee of two hundred miles from London to Liverpoc! i 
regularly made at fifty-six miles an hour, the four hundred 
from London to Edinburgh at fifty-four miles an hour. 
And the privately owned roads of France run faster trains 
than are to be found in Germany for like distances, with 
a mortality record; in fact, the worst wrecks in 
France have occurred on the slower government-owned 


mile 


low 
lines. So evidently government ownership has nothing to 
do with this matter of safety. 

Whether the fault lies in the directors’ room or with the 
he broad fact is that we wreck trains because 
while Europe avoids wrecks by being care- 

; our railroads are always pointing out, the heavy 
rail mortality in this country is largely due to trespassing. 
Over five thousand persons walking or standing on railroad 
tracks, where they have no business to be, are killed by 
trains in this country every year. This does not include 
those killed while crossing the tracks on a highway. 

The general carelessness of life which that fact connotes 
is the underlying cause of railroad wrecks in the United 
States. The German statistics I have show six 
passengers killed during the year without fault on their 
part and ninety-one killed as a result of their own careless 
Germany's ninety-seven compares with a hundred 
lve on the privately owned roads of England. On 

other hand, nearly a hundred more German than 
iglish employees were killed. So we may dismiss safety 
as having no relation to government ownership and return 
to the statement that German travel, on the good trains, 
fast, punctuai and safe. 

You arrive in Berlin on your through train with that 
fact in mind; and if you happen to have a capacious bag 
full of railroad statistics, as I had, you dig up a little book 
ind learn that the Prussian state railroads receive from 

ers, on the average, less than nine-tenths of a cent 
a mile, while the railroads of the United States receive 
from passengers, on the average, more than one and nine- 
tenths cents a mile, or considerably over twice as much. 


personnel, t 


are careless 


latest 


ection, 


1 twe 


Low Fares and Scant Comfort 


ND if you have any acquaintance with railroad affairs 
LX. in this country you know our roads declare they make 
no profit on their passenger business. On the other hand, 
Prussian state railroads are decidedly profitable—at least 
quite as profitable as railroads in the United States. 

Of late years they have steadily earned rather better 
than six per cent on the entire capital investment, and 
isually per Net earnings have been 
sufficient to pay interest on the railroad debt, to cover the 
cost of many additions and betterments, and leave a sub- 
stantial surplus—latterly in the neighborhood of fifty 
million dollars a year-—-for the public treasury; in fact, 
since the railroads were taken over by the state three- 
billion dollars has been turned into the 
public treasury, representing surplus earnings after paying 
the railroad debt and making many better- 
All this with an average passenger rate much less 
than half that which our railroads declare to be unprofit 
able. Itlooks miraculous; but an hour's investigation will 
throw considerable light on its workings. 


over seven cent. 


quarters of a 


interest on 


ments. 
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A Bavarian Train With Mail Car and Letter Box at the Rear End 


By WILL PAYNE 


The first and easiest step, by way of investigating, is to 
go back to your railroad station—say that in Friedrich- 
strasse, for they are all about alike. A ticket that costs two 
cents gives you access to the trainshed, where you may 
loaf about as long as you like, taking care not to lose your 
ticket; for, as in all European railroad stations, you need 
a ticket to get out as well as one to get in. 

You will see long passenger trains pulling in and pulling 
out at short intervals. Considering that this is only one 
of several stations in the German capital the number of 
passengers handled will probably surprise you. Resorting 
to your bag of figures you learn that passenger traffic in 
Prussia-Hesse is more than five times as dense as in the 
United States—that is, the railroads carry more than five 
times as many passengers for each mile of road. You will 
remember, then, that Germany has about ten times as 
many people to the acre as this country has. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate that the more 
dense the passenger traffic is—the more passengers to a 
mile of road—the more cheaply it can be handled. It is 
more economical to work any plant to its full capacity than 
to a third or a quarter of its capacity. Even if you take a 
comparatively thickly settled part of the United States 
say New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland—you find that the Prussian roads, with sub- 
stantially the same mileage as in the states named, carry 
more than twice as many passengers to a mile of road. 

Therefore, the fact of a very dense passenger traffic helps 
a little to explain the miracle; but in the course of an hour 
you will have noticed that many of these trains are com- 
posed almost entirely of cars marked third class and fourth 
class. You may see eight or ten fourth-class cars in 
succession. 

Examining a fourth-class car more particularly, you find 
that it is about forty feet long and divided into three com- 
partments of equal size. The interior is severely plain, 
with unadorned wooden partitions between the compart- 
ments; and across either end of each compartment is a 
severely plain wooden bench. Above each bench is an 
official sign, which reads—as to the two end compart- 
ments— Nine Seats; Eleven Standing Places. The sign in 
the middle compartment, which has two little doors giving 
to the compartments at each end, says: Eight Seats; 
Twelve Standing Places. In fine, when the car has its 
quota of passengers, twenty-six are seated on the wooden 
benches and thirty-four are standing, without even a strap 
to hang to. 

The newer fourth-class cars have a fair amount of 
window space. There are older ones with little windows 
that resemble those apertures in barns from which a horse 
may get a peep at the landscape while feeding. Though 
the through trains make good time, the local ones move 
with decided deliberation. The cars are clean; but an 
ordinary box freight car in the United States, when new 
and clean, could be converted into one of these fourth- 
class carriages at very small expense. Nothing would be 
necessary except to run two pine partitions through it, 
dividing it into three equal spaces, and put in six plank 
benches and some windows. Of course there are no end 
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platforms or vestibules, and no 
communication between one car 
and another. 

Diving into the bag 
more you discover that forty- 
five per cent of all passengers 
on Prussian railroads go fourth 
class. What our railroads might 
be able to do in the way of pas 
senger rates if they were per 
mitted to carry nearly half their 
passengers in box witl 
seats for less than half the pas 
sengers when the cars were full, 
and at freight-train speed, I do 
not know; and the point is of 
no consequence, for the service 
would not be tolerated here 

You will notice also that the 
third-class cars are 


once 


cars, 


about as 
numerous as the fourth-clas 
these two classes, in fact, will 
compose about three-quarters 
of all the equipment you see 
The third-class cars differ from 
the fourth-class mair ly in that 
the compartments are smaller 
and there is a seat on a wooden 
bench for every passenger. The 
European habit of taking one’s belongings into the car is 
duly eonsidered and every once in a while a third-cla 
compartment is marked: For Travelers With Dogs. As I 
discovered no signs referring to horses and cattle, I inferred 
perhaps unwarrantably—that the larger domestic animal 
must go by freight. Over forty per cent of the passenger 
on the Prussian-Hessian roads go third class. I believe no 
candid traveler will deny that third-class accommodatior 
are decidedly inferior to anything in the United State 


The Methods of the Seat Hogs 


' 
senger business on the Prussian state railroads gets a 
service that would be considered a sore affliction in any 
part of the United States with which I am acquainted; in 
fact, only ten per cent of the passengers go second class 
that is, get accommodations that may fairly be compared 
with those given passengers on our railroads. 

Whether their second class is equal to our first class is a 
much-debated point. The answer seems to depend largely 
on the traveler’s agility and ruthlessness. For the Ama 
zonian lady who hit me in the small of the back with her 
suitcase as I was about to climb into a second-class com 
partment, then trampled me under foot so as to get to the 
window seat, and planted the suitcase beside her to assure 
herself ample room, I should say that German second class 
was probably very comfortable. 

Another day the only second-class place the porter could 
find for me was in a compartment with eight places, seven 
of which were already claimed by persons or baggage. On 
one side were two women of such ample proportions that 
they spilled over into the third place, the remainder of 
which I occupied; while another lean man had the fourth 
seat by the window. We took turns in putting our shoul 
ders back against the cushions; for, after the two feminine 
shoulders were accommodated, there was not room for 
two more. 

The lady next me wore a very large black hat. The long 
spring seat gave alarmingly under her weight. When 
she was down I could look out of the corridor window 
When she was up her hat blotted out the view; so I saw 
the upper Rhine Valley as in a jerky, intermittent moving- 
picture show—now a picture, now a blank. Also, as she 
went down I kept sliding into the hollow and scrambling 
back. 

On our side of the compartment second class was not 
comfortable; but on the other side it was quite so. The 
two gentlemen on that side, as we soon discovered, had 
claimed all four places by skillfully disposing their baggage 
over them. After the train started they put some of the 
bags up in the rack and had all the room they needed. 
There seems to be nothing to prevent anybody from bring- 
ing in the family bedding and preémpting an entire 
compartment with it. A rubber bag that one could fold up 
and carry in his pocket, then inflate so as to claim a seat, 
would probably find a large sale among European travelers. 
It would be in less demand in this country, where seat-hogs 
commonly use their feet for the purpose of preémpting 
space that does not belor g to them. 

Of the general excellence ef German first-class travel 
there is no doubt; but only one per cent of all the Prussian 
passenger traffic is first class. Travel of that class is merely 


S° WE find that over eighty-five per cent cf all the pa 
n 





— 


a 


a little postscript. When you compare the Prussian charge 
for passenger service that is at all comparable with ours 

taking into account the far greater density ol passenger 
traffic there and the fact that they exact payment for the 
carriage of checked baggage there is nothing miraculou 
about their fares. And there i 
third-class and fourth-class fare 


ring their 





no point in 

s with ours, because we 
have no comparable service 

There is no question, moreover, that « very state owned 
railroad in Europe makes its best relative showing on 
passenger rates. The reason is obvious. Passenger rates 
are a direct tax. Every traveler knows exactly what he 
pays for the journey, and if he pays a low fare he will be 
better pleased than if he pays a high one. Freight rates, 
on the contrary, are an indirect tax. Ultimately, of course, 
they fall on the consumers of all the goods that are carried 
by rail; but not one consumer out of five thousand knows 
exactly what freight rate he is paying 

Say he lives in Illinois. If he travels to the Atlantic 
Coast or the Pacific Coast he knows to a penny what the 
journey costs; but when he buys a ton of anthracite coal 
from Pennsylvania or a dozen oranges from California he 
has no idea what part of the cost of the coal or the oranges 
represents cost of trar And the whole history 
of taxation shows that, broadly speaking, a high indirect 
tax will be borne with less complaint than a lower direct tax. 

It is probably railroad to make a 
precise division between the cost of carrying passengers 
The same plant is used 
for both services and the same managerial and other over- 





sportation. 


impossible on any 
and the cost of carryvir Xx freight 
head charges apply to both; but passenger service requires 
comparatively expensive equipment, stations fitted up with 
The trains are run at 


walti! rooms, lavatories, and so on 








speed. On a well-managed road they are hardly 





high 
ever filled to full capacity, 
discomfort if a few more than 


presented themselves at the station. 





for that would involve decided 


the full quota O: passengers 


Freight and Passenger Rates Compared 


T SEEMS, as arough generalization, that the cost of 

carrying the average passenger one mile is at least as 
great as that of carrying the average ton of freight a mile 
And on all privately owned railroads of America and 
Europe the charge for carrying a passenger a mile is about 
In the 


United States and Canada, indeed, it is more than twice as 


as great as for carrying a ton of freight one mile 


great; 


but on all the state-owned railroads of Europe the 
charge for carrying a passenger one mile is much less than 
the charge for arrying a ton ol Ire ight a mile 


To be sure, freight traffic conditions differ. Perhaps the 
most exact comparison may be found in France, where part 
of the roads are state owned and part privately owned 
There, on the state-owned roads, the charge for carrying 
a ton of freight a mile is greater by about fifty per cent than 
for carrying a passenger a mile; while on the privately 
owned roads the passenger-mile rate and the ton-mile rate 
are nearly the same. 

In the United States the charge for carrying a passenger 
a mile is nearly two and a half times greater than for carry 
ing a ton of freight a mile; while on the Prussian-Hessian 
state roads the freight-mile rate is nearly fifty per cent 
higher than the passenger-mile rate. These figures must 
be taken with due allowance for the fact that both freight 
and passenger conditions in Germany are decidedly differ- 
United States; yet, for all that, 
the claim that German state railroads, though carrying 





nt from those in the 








Third-Class Compartments of a German Train 
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passengers at 
low average rate, 
make their profit 
from relatively high 
freight rates seems 


velll 





ver ounded 
Probably every 
country — but in the 


yond all questior 


freight rates are far 
more important to 
the public than pas 
senger rates We 
Spe nd, 
try, th 
much for the trans 
portation of freight 
as for the transpor 
tation of passengers 
Animportant part of 
our passenger traffic 
under the 
head of luxuries. It 
is decidedly from 
among the well-to 
do, for example, that L ‘ 
the Pullman 
pany gets its twenty 
to twenty-five mil 


Hon passengers a year. 





us coun 





times as 


comes 


Com 


From the point of view of national 

economics it is immaterial whether those people pay two 

cents amileor three; but the poorest family pays for freight 

A great part ol all the goods consumed in this « ountry bears 

a freight charge. If our roads were permitted to ra 

freight rates seventeen per cent they could afford to cut 
} . 


ided they got the same volums 





passenger rates In half, pro\ 


of traffic in both classe 


This naturally brings us up to the question whether 
Prussian freight rat on a fair comparison, are higher 
than those in this country, and ifso, how much higher. It 
is an exceedingly intricate and difficult question, becau 

bin 4 : 


it is almost impossible to find a bread comparison that will 


stand on all fours 


You can begin with the average charye for irrying o 
ton of freight one mile In the United States that three 
quarters of a cent in round numbers, while in Prussia it i 
one cent and a quarter. So you may conclude that Pru 


slan freight rates are higher than ours 


per cent; but a little further investigation disposes of that 


facile conclusion, because the freight service rendered | 
the Prussian roads, taken as a whole, is not comparable 


with our freight service, as ; 


. , 
For example, our 





1! 
million tons Oo! soft coa 


total tonnage of all freight on 


goes at a very low rate olt 
a mile Now a considera 
Germany does not go by ra 





has spent about a hundre 


building canals and improving rivers for purposes of 
navigation. On the maintenance of these inland water 
ways it spends over four million dollars a year; and, wit! 


tolls on the canals, this water trans 


the exception of light 





portation plant is open to the use of anybody of charge 
Receipts from canal tolls fall far short of meeting the 
annual maintenance charge, to say nothing of interest on the 
cal tal expenditure 
So a considerable 
“a = part of the he 

ng sul ? ? for 
which our raiire l 

make very low rate 
goes by waterin Ger 

many; in lact, me 

ured by ton-mile 


the water trafi 
about one-third that 
of the railroa 
while the inland 


water traffic in the 








| United States is ut 
terly insignificant in 
} compariso!r tr 
| that borne by rail 
Inshort,alow-rate 
traffic, which formsa 
very important part 
of our rali-treight 
business, is only ar 
inconsiderable part 
of the German rail 
freight business; and 
as the service are 
not comparable you 
get nowhere by com 
—_ — —— | 


lump 


paring rates in the 


g i i ‘ 
l t { hel Line ( > tt rY ‘ 
of d i ‘ 
Nothing ea tif iking of freight rate ‘ 
Lene tr lraffic 1 ‘ ve 
iow ot statis i } 
I t ‘ . , * 
‘ I 
} : 
ae i ‘ I ik ) 
Now, the P ' ht rates beg , 
fu ient wical. There ble o ‘ 
‘ ) ! j i ) i ‘ gy to the 
f ite lor g haul Db n f ‘ 
\ the me ) te he ‘ ) 
a ym % ‘ to! / 
five-ton shipment. Yo nd the table ire 
t murco ii-gene it Be i ! rite 
t t i here the rate to ) Oo ! ely i 
t he ate fo ist eight i t e theo ‘ 
i 01 it rst giance is Lhoug ) ) 
igure out the charge to a wive } } ’ 
troubie t, having constructed the ‘ tl 
German railroad gers ra Oo the t tio! 
that 4used our manager » charye ! ne “ iid 
bea 1 the e condit ed precise tl ‘ 
re rhe t re ‘ 
Discrimination Favoring Exporters 
| peccptnee-ny our railroads commonly make lower rat 
same distance for t i! ‘ r} rer 
railroads do the et Nn it irged tha 
cTimina minta I the lorelg 0 ‘ rf 
the domestic co me Phe i id a t 
cou s goods f ‘ t meet tl ‘ 
} intries } eg j . | 
the in mee } npet ‘ 
tr portat j it to the 1 ! If Ge 
{ ted States doe t tne ) tra t 
I num England or Belgiu ll capture the fore ke 
! the Germa ) Ameri good { 
One the wre t freight ‘ } 
country has beet ve ne y-and t ha 
Rocky Mounta On t ntinent ents 
enables them t« eet water competition; but to 
hundre or morer es east of the P ( ist he 
is no water compe wn. the harge a} ‘ 
the longer through } ilt the ¢ Ihe 
that if the did r ike the lo ( ‘ 
the v 1 not get the é 
proportionately low tt il isine 
bankrupt and so! the Int te Cor 
sion ha ipheld t} ‘ he ‘ 
lr ist the me eT ‘ ‘ 
rate o tu b lor export 
half the rate on G in g ed 
for domestic consumptio Gert 
this discriminates against ther I 
The state owner of the r ) eptie } 
made a very io rate on Ut! R gr ex 
gra would notr e& ove (st ‘ 
another outlet over Russian railroad Ag 





In Making a Shipment Over a German Road You Must Pay, in Addition to the Freight 


Rate, a Terminal Charge Covering the Cost of Handling the Geods 
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By George Pattullo 


Tal WA 


can't get away from 
declared Ballard, 
gazing with resentment 
out of the car window. 

1 could discern nothing to 
fret over—a bleak stretch of 
grazing dotted with 
catclaw and cactus, a few for- 
lorn cows, and some buzzards 
wheeling in quest of carrion. 
Far beyond, three shaggy 
mountains reared their grim 
heads to a sparkling sun 

Ballard pointed up into the 
air—an aéroplane was speed 
ing, from heaven knows where, 
toward the north. 

“And look across 


»added. “No 


country 


there!"’ 
more to the 
Un aspur, acTrane was hoist 
ww ballast for a new roadbed 
lley, and 
skinned laborers were 


ross @& Vi swarms 
of dark 
carrying ties, drilling holes and 

The 


88 Was 


pounding with hammers. 
ruthless hand of Progre 
reaching out to the uttermo t 
corners 


Well, what 


looks 


about it! 

good to me. rhat’s 
vilization.’ 
‘l knew 

lamented 


iat’s left 


you'd ; that,” 
Ballard ‘But 
loldda 


is machine 


It’s the mechanical 
the clothes we wear 
and pictures and 
do our bookkeeping. Dash it! They 
to my notion.” 
d his novel on the seat in disgust, and then 
ailed him. It copy of Count 
, and the cover showed a strapping 
uniiorm, ab e with gold braid and decorations, 
kissing the hand of Princess Monia. There was no mis- 
tuking the princess, for she had her crown on, 
‘Pshaw! What're you getting hot under the collar 
about? You mean there's no more romance?” 
‘Yes,”” he an ‘Il do. And it’s a pity. 
What're you grinning at? When a man gets to a point 
it’s nothing but 


Phe goor ys are gone. 
made 


and our literature 


age Everything 
and the 


Ongs 


food we eat, 
Machines 
fashion most of our ideas, too, 

Ballard toss¢ 
} 


I discovered what was a 


Clarence of Candelabr 


youth in 


swered stoutly; 


) 


where money —he’s in a 
The homely virtues 

Everything is reckoned in 
How’s that! Pretty rotten 
nothing ever happens any more 
of business.” 


money, money, 


bad way. Sentiment is hooted at. 


are as dead as a doornail 
dollars count 
t? But it’s a fact; 
ept in the way 


Now I had 


sense don t 


been and 
the wealth of strange daily happenings in 
country of ours, 

i maintained, “more curious things 
nited States every day of the year 
crowded into forty Count Clarences—or the 
Arabian Nights, for that matte r Romance? Look 
round you, man! There's so much it’s bewildering. You 


elbow Ss with 


diligently reading a newspaper 


chuckling over 
! 
! 


this wonderft 

‘On the contrary,” 
sctually occur in the | 
than are 
whole 
it every hour and turn away,” 
exasperating sniff, 


thescare head 


He gave a: running a derisive finger 
flung across the front page of The News. 
Of course if you mean war and strikes and riots 
‘Battleships sail for Vera Cruz!’ ‘Twenty-two killed in 
clash between militia and striking miners!’—but that just 


go to prove what ! That's business; 


over 


ve been saying. those 
they’re the logical results 
of the age of machinery. I'm talking about real romance.” 

Sure, Mike!" | replied, joyously accepting the chal- 
lenge. “‘ We'll just glance through this sheet, then, forsome- 
thing with romance in it. ‘Italian 
immigrant Brooklyn Bridge from friendly stranger 
Or here: ‘African chief 
transport black race from 


things are bound up with money; 


a dash of How’s this? 
buys 
rood dollars : 


irters ship at Boston to 


nine pe rfectly 


Business!"" grunted Ballard. ‘He got that bridge 

cheap. And the rhief’s probably a retired Pullman porter 

going in for philanthropy, like Carnegie and the others. 

All right! Listen, then: ‘Coxey's army of hobos starts 

ike for Washingt When the sheriff announces he’ll 

to work half of them desert.’ Perhaps this is 

yess too: ‘Baby falls from train near Montreal going 

y miles an hour. Only cracks a smile!’ Don’t believe 

Here's a ‘California woman sues for divorce 

suse husband stove in rib hugging her. He will run for 

Suffragette ticket!’”’ 

They're kidding us 
ose are lies,”’ 


\ 
tnem 


nother: 


 ongress on 
‘Oh, rats! 


that t 
© that h 


You know as well as [ 


j 
a 


ILLUSTRATED 


“You're the Guy Who Got Us Into All That Trouble, Eh?"* 


An affable gentleman across the aisle, in a black alpaca 
suit and snub-nosed tan shoes, who had his feet cocked up 
on the opposite seat and was chewing gum, took occasion 
to observe: 

don’t know about that, brother. No, sir, I don’t. 
Excuse me buttin’ in, but I agree with your friend. The 
more you nose round, the easier you'll believe most any- 
thing. Gosh! Some queer things are pulled. It’s just 
about gotten so with me I'll believe anything I hear until 
they turn out to be fakes—except when a fellow’s trying to 
sell me something. That's different. Say, what’s your 
business?”’ 
our train 
men and 


Before we could gratify his kindly interest 
drew into a station. There crowd of 
women on the platform, and were doing the mob 
better than the Robespierre— groaning 
dismally as they surged up and down, and yelling threats. 
Ballard stuck his head out to spy the raison d’étre, 
society editors have it. 

‘They’re after some one 
I'd hate to be him! Look at 
he, | wonder? Can you see him? 

The mob made a concerted rush along the platform 
toward one of the coaches and I saw that this was no mere 
demonstration. There is a wide chasm between the hos- 
tility of organized antagonism and a contagious outburst 
of popular passion. A jeering crowd may laugh next 
minute—rage in the mass will drive to lengths of cruelty 
that the individuals would shudder to perpetrate. These 
howling men and women meant business—it was a lynching 
mob. 

The object of their execration was not visible. Appar- 
ently he had eluded them, for back they came, arms tossing, 
upturned faces wild as they searched the windows. 

““Where is he? Hi, there he goes! No—look! 
Kill him! Kill him!” 

They made another onslaught on the car steps. The 
conductor barred the way, red in the face and resolute. 

*He’s not in there, boys!’ he shouted. ‘‘ Not a soul has 
got on.” 

Evidently they believed him, for they swept beyond to 
a row of adobe huts occupied by Mexican section hands. 
These they searched swiftly, only to emerge empty-handed. 
They gathered for conference. 

And then a woman stepped out in front and addressed 
them. She wore a faded brown dress and was tall and 
supple, and black of hair; quite young, for we could see 
her face distinctly. It was white, but calm—a dreadful 
calm of anger almost holy. Her eyes flashing like rapiers, 
she stoed with her bare head thrown back, arms motion- 
less at her sides. What she said I could not catch, but her 
voice thrilled like Brunhild’s battle ery. 

The crowd listened to her intently and broke into fren- 
zied shouting. Another woman, with her hat awry over 
one ear and stains of tears on her cheeks, shrilled some- 
thing and they stampeded toward some coal bunkers to 
hunt; but the one who had fired them with her appeal 
came alongside our coach alone. She stationed herself 


was a 
they 
scene supes in 


as the 
!” he cried excitedly. “By 
‘em, will you? Where is 


Jov e, 


Look! 
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below the screened window of 
thesmoking compartment and 
addressed some one inside 

“T don’t know whether 
you're in there or not,” she 
said in a level tone; “but if 
you are, I want you to know 
that I’d rather have you live 
and suffer for this than dic 
Death is too merciful for some 
crimes!” 

She paused, as though ex 
pectant of a sign; then, in the 
same quiet, emotionless voice, 
she laid on the hidden male- 
factor a curse to wither the 
soul. There was nota blasphe- 
mous word in it; but Peter the 
Hermit himself, in the height 
of his religious frenzy, never 
lashed so stingingly. 

Balked at the coal bunkers 
the crowd was returning. She 
went to meet them. 

“He’s hiding him out!’’ they 
yelped. “‘ He’s hiding him out! 
We'll find him!” 

Knowing what this por 
tended the conductor signaled 
frantically to the engineer and 
the train started. He 
on to the rear steps just 
foremost of the 
them 


WRIGHT 


swung 
as the 
crowd gained 
One of the leaders 
grabbed at the and was promptly kicked on 
the knuckles. He let go with asherp cry of pain. A shower 
of stones and sticks and bottles rattled against the coach, but 
we were now under way and getting up speed. A coupling 
pin crashed through a window, sending glass in all directions, 
but nobody was hurt. 

The conductor dusted his trousers, 
remarked, with a wry grin: 

“Doggone 'em! They 
did they want, anyhow?” 

With the train beyond reach, the rioters turned their 
attention to a further search of the depot. We 
them swarming through the baggage women 
clawing at the backs of the men to be in the forefront. 

“*How about it, Ballard?” I asked. 

“That looked like the goods,”’ he admitted grudging1y ; 
“but I'll bet business is at the bottom of the rumpus 
Why, sure—maybe it’s moving pictures.” 


iron Tuli 


settled his cap and 


were like What 


to mess me up 


could see 


room, the 


i 
MILE beyond the station 


ve passed a number of tents 

and half a score of structed crudely of 
lumber. Efforts had been made to fence the land, 
appeared to be divided into quarter sections. In one place 
an irrigation ditch was being dug, but there was no sign of 
water to feed it. 

“Say,’’ said the man in the alpaca suit, when we had 
left Windy City far behind and were comfortably estab 
lished in the “Weren't they though? 
When a whole crowd gets mad it sure throws a scare into 
me. They ain’ able 

“But who they chasing?” The tor was 
brushing evidences of the recent confusion from his clothes. 
“I never saw him the whole 

“Search me! They've been having a heap of trouble 
lately round Windy. You know that land company which 
got hold of the old Diamond Bar Range?” 

“Sure!” said the conductor. 

“Well, they cut it up and sold 
up North for fruit farms.” 

“That’s a good one!"’ put in Ballard. 

“ Ain't that the truth? Anyhow, they done sold it—ran 
excursions down here last fall when the rains had been 
1eavy, and showed ‘em that piece of irrigated land over 
beyond the Pecos—you know the strip, Gus?” 

“Sure!” said the conductor. 

“Well, the suckers bit and come down here in the spring 
to farm it. It wasn’t the same land they'd seen, of course, 
but it had cost 'em twelve dollars an acre; so they just 
naturally had to pitch in and farm it.” 

“There hasn’t been a drop of rain 
remarked the conductor. 

The other assented. 

“You could raise a crop of feathers on the palm of your 
hand,” said he, rolling a ‘cigarette, as those folks 
coula grow fruit. Why, that land’s as bare as a Chihuahua 
pup! And they can’t find water.” 

* Gee, what a graft!” 


shac ks con 


which 


smoker. peeved, 


t reason 


were conduc 


time.”’ 


it in the Middle West and 


four months,” 


“as easy 





“Ain’t that the truth? But they’re born every minute! 
This St. Louis bunch must've unloaded eighty thousand 
acres.”’ 

The conductor smoothed his blond locks in front of the 
glass and straightened his tie. He said 

“ And they’re like to starve to deat some of those 
people. A lot of ’em had just enough to get here and buy a 
little flour and bacon.” 

“That's the truth! I sold em a world « 
house wouldn’t deliver 


f seed, but the 


Gosh! I’m glad now.” 

One of my feet, straying under the seat to extinguish a 
cigar butt, touched something soft and I jerked it hastily 
away. The object gave like flesh. Nobody remarked the 
involuntary movement and after a while | 
under again. This tin 
with a human body. 

“They'd ought to hang some of these land sharks!” 


yushed n y toe 


| 
» it came unmistakably in contact 





continued the seed salesman. “I’ve got a sneaking respect 
for a gambler or a guy who rigs the stock market. He's 
got to be smart and it’s dog eat dog. And a self-respecting 
highway robber, or a clever second-story man, now—they 
take a chance on their fool lives; but these fellows who 
snitch it off of widows and stenographers and clerks, and 
innocent folks like them, take all they've saved and a lien 
on their future boiling alive is the least they 
should do to ‘em!” 

The object under my feet recoiled 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ I said briskly, “‘ would you care to see the 
person that mob tried to lynch?” 

They gaped at me, and Ballard said 

“Quit your jollying!” 

P Here he is!” said I 








gosh! 


and | pointed under the seat. 


mi 
HEY helped me haul him out by the legs from under 
He came with passive reluctance, offering 
scarcely more resistance to pressure than a jellyfish; and 
when we released our hold he collapsed in a limp heap on 


the floor 


the seat. 


So,” said the conductor through his nose, “you're the 


guy who got us into all that trouble, eh?” 

“Has she gone?”’ inquired the object 

“Who gone?” 

“That girl.” 

He brushed a hand slowly across his forehead and shuc 
dered 

“Scared bughouse!”’ 
dome. What girl are you talking about, pardner? 

For answer the man on the floor blinked at him and mut- 


The conductor questioned us with his eyes. 
he said. “He's wandering in his 


tered something unintelligible. 

““Where’s my hat?” he asked, groping under the seat. 

The conductor recovered the battered he idpiece. 

“What's your name Apparently the other did not 
hear. He dusted his «!othes and buttoned his collar, which 
had sprung loose. ‘You ain't the guy who sold these 
people, by any chance, are you? You don’t happen to be 
A. E. Wissell—A. E. Wissell, of St. Louis?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s my name.” 

The conductor held out his hat to hin held it out like 
one moving a mess with a pair of tongs He knocked 





“He's Not in There, Boys! 
Not a Soul Has Got On" 
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down seventy dollars a month in the way of cash fares, but 


he had for the 


booter for a pickpocket 


land shark the contempt of a hardy free 


“Well, then, where’s vour ticket?” he barked 
Wissell stuck a smooth, pl imp white hand into } 






pocket and | illed out a wallet It was bulgir gw 
He cautiously turned his back in order to extract one, 
which endeared him to 

“Give me one to Bisbe« And, say, is the stateroom 
taken? Well, when he cor l wa lt to engage 

Nobody said anything while the conductor punched his 
slip and made change Che seed salesman never removed 
his gaze from Wissel hi ilent rut bristled wit! 
dislike Ballard and I stared out of the window at the 
lordly valley, flanked on the left by st apped El Toro 

Having carefully counted his ct inge the land agent sat 


down next the seed salesmar That worthy 





promptly 
got up and squeezed in between Ballard and myself 

‘I hate,” he announced calmly, “to ride with my back 
to the engine 

Wissell looked at him in a frightened, uncomprehending 
way, but showed no resentment. He edged over into a 


‘ 


corner, shrinking as far back as he could get. Shaken and 


nervous, he kept darting quick glances of apprehension 









about — at us, at the door, out of window while he « lasped 
his hands on his pau h and twiddled his thumbs 

About thirty years ol age he looked, and they had been 
years of suft ease He was iarge and of comfortable girt} 
His recent escape had left him pallid, but now a delicate 


pink crept back to his cheeks The eyes were brown and 
prominent, there were bluish rings under them. His nose 
mouth, which was curved 
like a Cupid's bow, appear ludicrously small; 


was a deep cleft in his ct 


was aggressive, and made hi 
and there 
Despite severe manhandling 
and contact with a dirty floor Wissell gave an impression 
of self-care carried to sleekness. 

We rode along in an uncomfortable silence. S} ortly the 
voice of the seed salesman was raised in recitation 


“We repeat,” he said evenly, to no one in particular, 


“here our peopl live hay py and contented, de lighted with 
the balmy clima 
tain breezes. They are delighted with the wonderful bounty 
of Nature 
great variety of valuable products that can be grown o 
this land. 
ever prevailed anywhere The magnificence of our 
Wissell stirred, licked his red lips and observed mildly 


» peculiar to this locality, with its mow 





the marvelous productivity of the soil and the 


No greater promise of success and happines 


I guess that’s a shot at me. 


The seed salesman answered truculent 

I got some ol your literature 

“Well, they can’t blame us if it don’t rain, ean they? 
The land’s worth every cent they paid for it if they'll just 
set to and raise the .” 

As the only adequate rej« nder to this mtention the 
seed salesman said He * and Spa it the window 

‘You « t ont 1 Wissell, with a slight trer 
“put your finger on a rie iter a f our contract 
that shows misrepresenta : 
You fello e too " ) t " 


“I'd Rather Have You Live and Suffer for This Than Die 


Though Wiss: 


“I'm not a croo 


ny body Inte 
l ist could t 1O 
It’s the terrible 


1 


I've thrown the hoc 

! elf a dozen t 
rhe stateroc } 

rose to leave \ 

his features te mes 

} id to pa hroug 





li the ways of 


‘ ‘ l t I grow angry 
e re ‘ | eve r ; 
’ ‘ ! i A r hild 
Phat cde Ley te « gt 
te that , la ‘ 
! =—'s 1oted ire cle 
» fellov rr doing things I'd 












































g bee ide ready, Wissel g 
’ ead , ) 
, 
, 
an en y 
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CUST 


The Angel Pulls Off a Baseball Game 


\ VIRGIL CUSTARD was broke. 
Things never seemed to take place 
with Virgil unless he started 
broke—and finished likewise. Between 
start and finish, unforeseen happenings 
blundered among his affairs, which kept 
the Popeyed Parson hustling. 

No uninitiated profane person could 
imagine the variegated activities neces- 
sary to the manipulation of a live-wire 
Coffin Club. Big Bul! the boiler-maker 
was a profane. In the bright lexicon 
of secret societies “ profane’’ does not 
signify a steamboat mate, but merely 
an outsider, a stray sheep, a nonmem- 
Omnia humanitas in two parts di- 
vided is— profanes, for Virgil to work on 
and gather into the fold; and members, 
for the Reverend Baltimore Criddle to 
work on after they are gathered. A dol 
lar down, a dollar a month, and first- 
class funerals guaranteed, with duly 
elected pallbearers, all sounds sweet and 
simple-— except for the complications. 

Virgil Custard paced skittishly adown 
the shady side of Washington Street, 
with the sheen of a passionate necktie 
und the shine of a twirling cane. His 
dinky straw hat, tilted backward, per- 
mitted the July sunshine to frolic on his 
specs, huge and round like the rims of a 
spokeless wheel. 

‘Parson,”’ the nappy-headed boy 
made bold to whisper—“ Parson, is de 
Custards gwine to play in Greenville?” 

“Sholy! I'm takin’ ’em on my excus- 


gio 

“How much does you ax fer tickets?” 
s0ys, one dollar.” 
The Grand Custodian sauntered on, swinging his cane 
stirring a dilettante jingle of silver in his pocket. 
Languid prosperity tinkled with every movement. Dollars 
jingle for any hand that keeps them moving; those in 
Virgil's pocket made just as pleasant music as though they 
belonged to him, instead of being derived from twenty- 
three tickets sold for the Coffin Club’s excursion. Rev- 
Baltimore Criddle and Perkins, his high-yellow 
treasurer, were lying in wait at the Club for Virgil to turn 
over the cash. “ All cash goes to Criddle!’’—so readeth the 
constitution and likewise the by-laws. 


and 


erend 


Virgil dallied beside a shop window and gazed on a 
striped parasol which he had promised unto Luella Dorkins 
when she should accompany him to Greenville as sponsor 
for the Custards 

Virgil jingled the money that he did not own and yearned 
over the parasol that he could not get. There were other 
necessities, trifles most prodigally pledged on the christen- 
ing of the Custards— three baseballs; six bats; a catcher’s 
mask; a chest protector, and fifteen excursion tickets. 

“IT got to obtain dem articles.” 

Virgil stroked his chin and pondered on Big Bull, captain 
of the team--two hundred and forty pounds of muscle and 
mean nigger. It would be far less hazardous to meet Luella, 
who had only her tongue. Bull was apt to tote a baseball 
bat. Firet come, first dodged— which chanced to be the 
woman. She buzzed from door to door like a bumblebee 
popping in and buzzing out. Virgil knew for whom she 
was looking and to step aside was human. He ducked into 
the Shining Light Restaurant which had convenient exits 
at the rear 

Two draymen and Turkey-Egg Sam lounged at a table; 
the vicinity of three unticketed profanes lubricated Virgil's 
tongue 

“Better git yo’ 

ste 


tickets fer my excussion. Seats fer 
eve'y body 

Old Tora Woodall snickered, 

“Yo Eve'ything don’t belong to you jes’ 
‘cause dem niggers named deir baseball team de Custard 
Nine - 

I puts up good money fer bats an’ things, an’ gives 
‘em fifteen tickets. When I pulls off a baseball game I does 
it right.’ 

lurkey-Egg sat up. 

“Bet five dollars you gits de stuffin’ beat out o’ de 
Custards!" 

This tickled Virgil. 

“Huh! It's a cinch. Big Bull kin beat dem niggers by 
hisse’f jes’ grab a telephone pole an’ knock a b’iler over 


’ 
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By HARRIS DICKSON 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br MARTIN 


“Criddte, You Got to Git On Mo’ Coaches! I Loves to Ride Settin’' Down" 


de center-fielder’s head; home run eve’y time. Git yo’ 
tickets an’ see it did, Free ice water; seats fer eve’ybody; 
brass band.”’ Virgil produced his tickets. 

“What you chargin’ fer °em?” A 
drayman. 

“Two dollars per each.” 

“T’ll wait until de train leaves 

“Better not. It'll leave you standin’ dere widout no 
ticket. "Twarn’t but three hundred printed; I done sold 
one hundred an’ ninety-one myse’f.” 

“‘Perkins sells ’em for a dollar an’ a half.” 

“Dey mus’ be second-handed tickets,” Virgil answered; 
but the mere suggestion bothered him. 

““Criddle’s givin’ 'em away!’’ Sandy Russell stuck in 
some lip. 

“Only two or three, to delegates what's votin’ fer him at 
de Gran’ Lodge. I ain't got but two lef’.” 

“Gimme one o’ dem.”’ Woodall rolled two silver dollars 
across the table, while Turkey-Egg Sam acquired the last 
remaining ticket. 

“Dat cleans me out. Sold twenty-five dis evenin’. 

More silver rattled into Virgil’s pocket, making exactly 
fifty dollars, as the Reverend Baltimore Criddle opened the 
latticework door. 

“Hurry up, Virgil; le’s have a settlement.” 

The Grand Organizer was too busy for extended conver- 
sation, and withdrew less unctuously than usual. 

“Huh!” remarked Tom Woodall. “Ef Criddle wuz 
doin’ de payin’ out he wouldn't be in no sech hurry. He'd 
vestigate.” 

“Is Criddle quit payin’ at de graveside?” 
inquired. 

“Sholy!”” Tom was a chronic knocker. “He jes’ done 
dat once or twice to start dese niggers tumblin’ over 
deirselves to jine.”’ 

“But he ‘quires a dollar down an’ a dollar a month jes’ 
de same.” 

“Dat’s de onliest part what's cash!” 

Virgil did not stop to argue; he had no more tickets 
to sell and never tarried. He soft-footed like a cat to the 
street and peeped out; then struck diagonally across 
toward a neighborhood not infested with Luella. 

Three unspeaking negroes hung determinedly round the 
front of the Club. If Virgil had been looking ahead instead 
of backward he would have sighted them sooner. One was 
Big Bull; the other two did not matter. Virgil could guess 
what Big Bull was fixing to say and did not want to hear 
it. So he took the sidetrack up the hill from Washington 
Street and dived into the alley, which ought to have landed 


nibble from the 


” 


Sandy Russell 
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him safely at the rear door of the Clut 
Virgil’s feet pattered; the silver rattled. 
Two men rose up from behind a pile of 
boxes; then everything stopped. There 
was no use trying to run from Rabbit, 
the printer’s devil, who played left field. 
Rabbit’s running mate was a lanky 
third-baseman named Jake. The silver 
in Virgil’s pocket settled down with a 
clatter. 

“What you gents want?” 

Rabbit obeyed instructions. 

“Hold him, Jake, whilst I fetch de 
cap’n.” 

Jake seemed a perfectly competent 
holder, with an undershot jaw and a 
reputation for slugging. He turned 
Virgil like a wheelbarrow and trundled 
him to the mouth of the alley, where 
the holding took place. When Bull ar- 
rived five Custards went into conference 
with their namesake. Bull did the con- 
ferring, Virgil being a silent conferee. 

“Talk sudden, Virgil! Is you gwine 
to buy dem things right now or is you 
ain’t?”’ 

Bull was unmitigatedly black; he had 
no neck at all and the bat trembled in 
his hand. Virgil’s teeth chattered. 


“What things?”’ 

“Three baseballs, a catcher’s mask, 
six bats an’ one o’ dem chest protesters.” 

“What does dey cost?” 

Virgil was not seeking financial infor- 
mation; he wanted to raise an argument 
in which he could outtalk those wrathy 


Big Bull shut him off. 

“Don’t make no diffunce; us wants 
"em; an’ us wants dem tickets right now!” 

“T ain’t got no money.” 

The Rabbit had long ears. 

“T heerd plenty money rattlin’.’ 
flank and the jingle told the tale. 

““Come wid us!” 

Big Bull jerked one arm and Jake the other. Knowing 
their business, nobody said a word until they got to 
Clarke’s. Bull acted square; all he did was the ordering. 
All that Virgil did was the paying, to the tune of sixteen 
simoleons. 

“Now 
tickets!” 

** Ain’t got no tickets.” 

“Thirty dollars will do jes’ as well.” 

* Ain’t got dat, I tell you.” 

Bull shook him. 

“Yes you is; here’s four dollars more’n ernuff.”’ 

When Bull let him go Virgil had four dollars left and a 
compliment from the captain: 

“Dat’s de way fer a gent’mun to projuce what he 
promises.” 

Providence, which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
ordained that the printer’s boy should remain with the fool 
who had been stripped. To him Virgil complained: 

“Rabbit, dem niggers is put me in bad; 
belonged to Criddle. 
neither de tickets.” 

He was a simple little Rabbit and he spoke his silly mind 

“Whyn’t you git some mo’ tickets printed?” 

Virgil failed to see how this would benefit him, being 
ignorant of certain short cuts in the excursion trade. He 
might have learned more from Rabbit, but the Reverend 
Baltimore Criddle intervened: 

“Come ‘long, Virgil; we’s tired o’ waitin’ fer you to 
settle up.” 

The Popeyed Parson had marched up Washington Street 
because he could not help it—and marched down again for 
the same reason. Going and coming he did a lot of think- 
ing. It was a dogfall whether Virgil felt sicker or somewhat 
relieved. He had sidestepped Luella’s clamor and dodged 
the willow bat that Bull had meditated bending over his 
head. Now he had a debate on his hands against Criddk 
and Perkins. Nobody could put up much of an argument 
with four dollars. 

“What I needs is forty-six dollars,"”” he muttered as 
Criddle shoved him into the sepulchral precincts of the 
Coffin Club. 

It was late in the afternoon. A dim light flickered 
through the grimy window, playing grotesque tricks with a 


negroes. 


He tapped Virgil's 


den, Virgil, cough up dem fifteen excussion 


dat money 
I ain’t got no money to turn over; 
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ck-draped coffin on the table. Mysterious gleams flitted 


a frisky ray 





across headless and open-faced burial clothes; 
touched up the widow's veil, showed box alter box ol 
ghastly gloves, and danced along the glittering fringe of 
baldrics Directly 


the path of light stood a banner with that high device: 


to be worn by duly elected pallbearers 


*Criddle pays at the graveside!” 

Perkins sat at his desk with stacks of blue tickets and 
piles of money before him Three breathless members 
ranged themselves behind and watched the Grand Treas- 
urer checking up the excursion 

“Dar’s Criddle now Perkins nodded 
consult him about free passes.” 

Pudgy little Tobias turned respectfully 


““ Rev’ren’, 


“You better 


me an’ brudder Bozey war sent as a com- 


ed pallbearers We thinks we 





mittee from de duly ‘le 
oughter 

Criddle rubbed his fat hands together, like two oily slabs 
of porpoise skin. 

“‘Brudders, my dearly b’loved brudders, I sho would be 
glad to ’commodate you, but de good book is dead agin it.” 
nothin’ "bout excussions to 





ave free passes.’ 





“Good book don’t say 
Greenville.’ 

‘Almost thou persuadest me The Criddle smile was 
profound. *‘* Dey didn’t know "bout Greenville in dem days. 
Greenville is done growed up since 

**Den how come?” inquired Tobias. 

‘] will be a lamp unto yo’ feet an’ a light unto yo’ path 
It's jes’ dis way: You-all 'members when Jonah hankered 
to go on de steamboat excussion? He never sent no c’mit- 

Not much; fer Jonah wuz a prophet 


an’ knowed dat wuz agin de constitootion an’ likewise de 


tee to git [ree passes 


When he got fixed to travel de good book par- 
ticular’ specify: ‘And so he paid de fare dereof an’ went.’” 
Criddle knocked a home run and Tobias never protested 


the decision 


by-laws 





Bozey nodded. 
bein’s we’s de 


“Dat kivers our case, Tobe,” old mat 

But, Rev’ren’, we ‘lowed to git sumpin’ 
duly ‘lected pallbearers fer dis munt. *Tain’t nobody sick, 
is dey?” 

Criddl hook his head 

“Nobody sick at de present; but Sis Betty Fitler is 
complainin’.”’ 

Tobias had wandered over and was trying on the official 
Discouragedly he turned 

“Sis Betty! Sis Betty! ain't gwine to 
give nobody no chance to march behind her!” 

Criddle patted Tobias on the back 

“Be hopeful, brudder, be hopeful. ‘We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ Dis is only de secon’ day o’ July. If you don’ git to 
peerade dis munt I'll re’lect you munt after next. Sep- 
tember’s a heap mo’ sickly dan what July is.”” 

Gascue and Tobias ceased their repinings; back talk 
availed not against Criddle, flanked by the Sx riptures 
[hey stood aside and listened to Brother Patton's troubles. 
Perkins wheeled regretfully and stated the case: 

Rev'ren’, Brother Patton took out five tickets to sell 
and turned in six dollars. He say he lost two tickets.” 

Commiseration lay thick on the Criddle countenance. 

“‘Dat’s bad; dat’s mighty bilious! I sho would hate to 
see Brudder Patton git into de same kind o’ ‘tanglement 
what started Brudder Wigmore to de pen’tentiary. He 

] 


in’ tickets and forgot to turn money. 


cloves 


Dat ole ‘oomar 


wuz s¢ over de 
Judge never forgot to give him three years in de pen—fer 


britches o’ trust. 





“Udder Pants! You Ain't Got No Mo’ Pants!"’ 


Britches o’ trust!"’ old Bozey agreed sol 
emnly “‘Wigmo’ sho did look like a meat 
nigger 

This settled it with Brother Patton, who 
promptly produced—from another pocket 

“| jes’ wanted to know how ‘twuz Here's fo’ 
dollars what belor gs to my wife.” 

Perkins checked it off his list, while Brother 
Patton shuffled toward the door. Tobias and 





Unk Gascue Bozey remained to see what els« 





was going to happen, Coffin Club privileges being 
a liberal education. Virgil Custard had no wife 
to dig up forty-six dollars under compulsion, and 
" did not 
time had come. Criddle 
the floor when Perkins looked up 

“All right, Virgil; let’s square you with the 
Though Perkins indicated a chair, the 
Grand Custodian remained standing. “How 
did you come out with your twenty-five tickets?”’ 

Perkins held his pencil poised, ready to enter 
the amount of Virgil's sale 

“Ain't sold none. I been tryin 
members.” 

Criddle whirled 


britches o’ trust sound good. His 


was carelessiy pacing 








DOOK 


to Injuce new 


“You quit foolin’ wid new members an’ sell 
tickets.” 

‘Never sold nary one dis day 
to it 

Criddle’s coattails flapped jerkily rather than 
with those easy undulations that bespoke per- 
fect peace within the Criddle mind. It was 
Criddle’s third time up; so far he had batted a 
thousand. With both hands in his pockets he 
glared at the younger negro 

“IT seed you sell one to old Tom Woodall!” 

“He give it back. Gwine to buy his’n on de 
train. Rev’ren’, I'm "bleeged to injuce some 
new members an’ git a little money 

“You sell tickets; dat udder part is all right.” 

“De eatin’ part ain't all right an’ de sleepin’ part ain't 
all right. Nary cent to spend in Greenville! 
new shoes an’ 

Perkins listened, then reached up 

“Never mind that talk. Turn back the 


tickets.” 


Virgil stuck 


I needs some 


some pants, an 
twenty-five 


Nobody was spry enough to catch Virgil in a lie. Chas 


ing him from one to another furnished plenty of exercise 
Swiftly he met this emergency. 
“Here de) 


pockets or in any other pocket; Virgil searched them all 


But those tickets were not in his trousers 


and looked mightily astonished until the smile broke out 
“Dar now! I lef’ dem tickets at home in my udder pants!” 

‘Udder pants!"’ Criddle snorted. ‘Udder pants! You 
ain't got no mo’ pants! 

Perkins glanced at Criddle and rose 

“1"ll step round with you an’ git ’em.” 

Come ‘long!” Virgil started. “I lives way out in 
Jonestown.” 


“Jonestown? That’s three miles from here.”’ Perkins 
sat down again. 

* Den hold yo’ hosses until to-morrer an’ I'l! fetch ’em.’ 
The treasurer shook his head 
“Can’t doit; we got to make a clean repote and settle 


, 
up eve’y night. Hurry 


” 


up and get back— quick 

Virgil had nothing 
to do but go out and 
nothing to do when he 
got out Criddle 
squeezed into his big 
armchair and twirled 
his thumbs 

“Perkins, us better 
watch Virgil; can’t 
trust him wid money 
no more’n you kin 
trust a mink in de 
henroost.” 

“Bound to trust 
him some; he kin sell 
mo’ tickets dan bof 
ot us put togedder.”’ 

Criddle nodded 

“Sho kin; mighty 
fine ticket seller ef 
*twarn’t ferdem sticky 
hinge a 

When Virgil de 
parted to get those 
twenty-five tickets, 
which hedid not have, 
Criddle and Perkins 
perfected their ar 
rangemenits. An er 
gine, five coaches and 
a baggage car cost 
three hundred and 
fifty dollars, cash 





“Ie You Gwine to Buy Dem Things Right Now or is You Ain’t?** 


down, or the engine would not turn a wi 


shoved that much money to one corner of 
checked up the one hundred and seventy-five tickets that 
Then Perkins went on figuri: v 

“Virgil turned ir 


it represented 
| for one hundred and sixty-eight 


for forty-three, and I sold twenty-seven—two 


turned in 
hundred and thirty-eight in all. Here's that four hundred 
g 


irs. We got 


with twenty-five.’ 





and seventy-six dk 





and Virgil is comin’ 
Criddle had been watching the calculation wit shade 
He settled back in his chair 


Dat accounts fer all three hundred 


of anxiety 





Everything checked out to a gnat heel on the tace f 
the books Criddle never mentioned those extr ticket 
printed for his personal sale and Perkins discreetly kept 
private matters tl himself 

‘Look here, Criddle,”’ the treasurer s iggested suaily 

maybe that train won't hold all these 1 iggers . 

‘Sixty kin sit down in each one o’ dem coacl 

“That makes three hundred; but suppose two or thr 


more would come? We promised a seat fer eve’ ybody 


Criddle radiated sweet assurance 


x 


ble till trouble oubies you 





Never trouble trou Nigger 
dont go on excussions fer to set down De loves to 
rambie an’ drink free ice w er 

Now the next thing fer me to do’’—tl from Perkir 
without turning his head to take these tickets o1 
the train and keep ef traight 

Needn't bother ‘bout dat (riddle said quich I 

tends to de ietor |} ‘ 

Leave it to me Perkins unselfishly insisted tha 
might nara Wo 

I’) ised to conductor Criddle’s vest and hirt 
howed white ti omber othes in the gloom of the 
Cott ( t white eye like marblk rolied at 

bi 
Perkins and suspected. “I'll collect dem tickets myseif 
Urdinar Criddle’s decisior ent but Perkir L- vig 
his own necessitie Che Grand Treasurer rose 

] t take U? three hundred fift j ' 

the railroad 
Criddle also rose he Niu lid t he ‘ { } 

Give it to me: I'll go} 

Perki vO t let go of the mone ) we 
togetne is one nr Criddle ket t y 

“© xt tw ? re ke t ‘ l — 
git a hustle on | elf to-morrer 

Virgil Custard did not tart til the morr ts i 
hustle on himself at once He eppe yut ( ’ 
s fled a time or tw Ke a predat« ho or elle ’ 
catch the rabbit Virgil kept « fling at eve ( 
poking into every hole until he struck a tr ad 
it to the poolroon 

‘Listen to me, Rabbit! Dem ticket ‘ 
rapid an’ reg’lar dat we got t have ome 
How much do dey cost 

**Bout a dollar a hundred.’ 

“Dat makes twenty-five fer a quarter 


Concluded on Page 29 
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“HIS is just between I and 
‘| you. I don’t want it to go no 
further. In the first place a 
feller that’s had rotten luck as long 
as Red is entitled to the credit when 
his club fin’lly comes through and 
In the second place if I was 
to tell the newspapers or the public 
that I was the one that really done 
it they’d laugh at me. They'd 
“How could you of did it 
when you was sittin’ on the bench 
all summer?”’ 
But you know I wouldn’t lie to 
you, Jake, and you know I don’t 
care nothin’ about the honor or 
that bunk 

The little old World’s Serious 
check is honor enough for me. So 
let ‘em say that it was Red’s man 
agin’ and them two guys’ pitchin’ 
that won for us, and let it go at 
that. I’m just tellin’ you this to 
get it offen my chest. 

Well, you must of read about 
Lefty Smith last fall, after we'd 
him. He’s a wop and 
Smith ain’t his real name, but it’s 
the one he’s went under ever since 
he started pitchin’. I heard his 
right name oncet, but I ain’t got 
time to tell it to you to-day. It’s 
longer’n Eppa Rixey. Anyway, 
the papers was full o’ what him and 
Fogarty had did at Fort Wayne; 
how they’d worked a hundred 
games between 'em and copped the 
Central League pennant, and how 
all the scouts had went after ‘em. 

Pat had stopped off there when we was goin’ West one 
trip and had saw ‘em both work, and they'd looked so good 
to him that he’d advised Red to buy the both o’ them. 
Well, Red told the big boss and he bought Smitty; paid 
five thousand for him, they say. They wanted even more 
for Fogarty; so we just putin a draft for him. But pretty 
near all the other clubs done the same and the Cubs 
got him 

Red thought Smitty’d fit in nice with our bunch. We 
needed all the pitchers we could get after what the Feds 
Most o’ these guys with all the toutin’ turns 
out to be dubs; but Smitty had a whale of a record, full o’ 
He'd whiffed more guys than 
Rube Waddell or Johnson, and had tooken part in fifty 
games. Besides, he had some pitchin’ sense, which is 
more’n you can say for most o’ them bushers. Fogarty’s 
record was just as good as Smitty’s; but, o’ course we 
wasn't so mich interested in him. We figured from what 
Smitty’d did and from what Pat said about him that he'd 
come right through from the jump and show enough to 
make Red stick him in there in his reg’lar turn. 

Well, we got down South and had a chancet to look him 
over. You could spot him right off the reel for a wop, but 
he was a handsome devil, big as a house, and with black 
eyes and black hair. 

He didn’t show nothin’ for a couple o’ weeks, but nobody 
iost no sleep over that; we thought he was takin’ it easy 
and was one o’ them careful birds that comes slow. Along 
in the third week we had some practice games between our 
selves and Red starts Smitty agin the second club in one 
©’ them, Say, he had a fast one like Waddell’s and a cross 
fire like Sallee’s! But he seemed to be afraid he’d show too 
He'd begin an innin’ by puttin’ more stuff on the 
ball than I ever seen, but after he'd threw two or three 
he'd ease up and lob ‘em over. Them goofs couldn't see 
‘em when he was tryin’; but, say, they hit em acrost the 
state let up. That didn’t bother us none, 
neither, figured that he had the stuff when he 
wanted to use it, and when he got in shape he'd burn up 
the league 

We played a few games with them Southern clubs and 
Smitty kept on the same way. Maybe he'd pitch hard to 
but then he’d quit workin’ and just 
float ‘em up theredike a balloon. Red told him one day to 
cut loose and see if he could go the route. He might just as 
well of told him to shave himself with a dish o’ prunes. He 
right along the way he'd been doin’, pitchin’ like a 
bear cat oncet in a while and sloppin’ "em over the rest o’ 
the time. We was playin’ the Richmond Club and they 
scored eleven runs, but Red wouldn't take him out. 

Aiter the game Red give him a bawlin’ and ast him what 
He said, Nothin’; he was doin’ the best he 
“You ain’t doin’ no such a thing. 


Ops. 


say: 


grabbed 


done to us. 


no-hit games and shut-outs, 


much 


line when he 


for we 


one guy in a innin’, 


went 


was the matter 


knowed how. Red says: 


By RING 


BrY 


ILLUSTRATED 


wes 


You've got the stuff, but you won't let go of it. Are you 
lazy or what?” Smitty didn’t say a word. Then Red ast 
him if he wasn’t in shape, and he said, Yes, he guessed he 
was. “ Well,” says Red, “ you'll have to cut out the monkey 
business or I'll put the rollers under you!” 

We stopped off in Washin’ton for a couple of exhibition 
games and broke even with ’em. Then we went home and 
tackled the Athaletics in the spring serious. Alexander 
trimmed ’em and they licked Mayer. Red sent Smitty at 
*em in the third game and he was worse’n ever. I thought 
he’d be massacreed. 

For two innin’s they couldn’t touch him and then he 
pulled the old stuff. Cy Young could of run to the plate as 
fast as the balls this bird throwed. It was just like hittin’ 
fungoes for them Athaletics. A slow ball’s all right in its 
place, but it’s got to be mixed up with somethin’ else. The 
way Smitty mixed ’em up was to throw one slow, and then 
one slower, and then one slower yet. Along in the fourth, 
before Red took him out, you could of went on one o’ them 
street cars from the hotel to the ball park in St. Louis 
between the time he let go o’ the pill and when one o’ them 
Mackmen kissed it. Pat was crazy. He says: 

“I'd give my glove to know what’s the matter with him. 
He was the best pitcher in the world when I looked him 
over, and now he couldn’t hold a job with a high school. 
He must of been full o’ dope at Fort Wayne.” 

Meantime I got a hold o’ one o’ the Chi papers and seen 
where they was pannin’ Fogarty. They said he seemed to 
be as fast as Johnson and to have a lot o’ stuff, but he 
didn’t show no more ambish than a horse car. I read the 
piece to Smitty. 

“Your old sidekick don’t seem to be cuttin’ up much 
I Says. 

“He ain't no sidekick o’ mine,”’ Smitty says. 

“You and him was together at Fort Wayne,. wasn’t 
you?” says I. 

“Yes,” says Smitty; ‘and he’s a false alarm.” 

I thought I'd bruise him. 

“He ain’t got nothin’ on you,” I says. 

But he took it just as calm as though I'd told 
him his collar was dirty. Then I says: 

“You and Fogarty must of pawned your pepper 
when you left Fort Wayne. Or maybe you can’t get 
along without your Hoosier hops. Somethin’s wrong. 

You couldn't of won all them games if you worked 
there like you’re doin’ here. What's the matter?” 

“Matter with who?” he says. 

“Both o’ you—you and Fogarty,” I says. 

“ They's nothin’ the matter with me,” says Smitty. 

“I'm all right; but that slob never had no business 
tryin’ to pitch.” 

“How did he win them games?” I ast. 

“IT guess they felt sorry for him,” says Smitty. 
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It Was Like as Though All the Ferryboats in East River Had Got Into Trouble at Once 
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“They'll be feelin’ sorry for you 
if you don’t go and get some gin- 
ger,” says I. 

The season opened and we 
started off like we always do, play- 
in’ ’em off their feet and lookin’ 
likechamps. Alexander and Rixey 
was better’n I’d ever saw em, and 
the boys was all hittin’. It was a 
rotten day when Cravath or Magee 
or Luderus, orsome o’ them, didn’t 
pole a couple out o’ the park. We 
didn’t get excited about it, though 
We'd been May champions too 
often. We was wonderin’ when 
the Old Jinx was goin’ to hit us in 
the eye, and whether we'd get 
smashed up in a railroad wreck or 
have a epidemic o’ lepersy. The 
papers was sayin’ that we was up 
to our old tricks and that we'd 
blow higher’n a kite when the an 
nual cyclone struck us. 

Red had started Smitty just 
oncet. That was agin the Boston 
bunch, and he’d tooken him out in 
the first innin’ so’s we could finish 
the game that day. The first ball 
he throwed made a noise like a 
cannon when it hit Bill’s glove 
The rest o’ them never got that far 
One was all he had the strength to 
pitch. The first seven guys that 
come up was expresses —they 
didn’t stop at first or second base 
Paskert ast Red to send hima taxi 
Smitty fin’lly was invited to the 
bench and sat there blinkin’ while 
Red sprung a monologue. 

“You're layin’ down on me,” says Red, “and it’s goin’ 
to cost you a month’s pay. If you're playin’ for your 
release you're wastin’ time. I’d get rid o’ you if I could, 
but nobody’ll take you. I’ve ast for waivers and I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. You're wished on to us for the 
summer, but you ain’t goin’ to do no more pitchin’. I 
wouldn’t even let you work in battin’ practice, ’cause the 
fellers couldn’t see a real pitcher’s stuff after lookin’ at 
your’n. You can help the clubhouse boy, and you ca: 
hustle out the canvas when it rains, and you can stand 
and hold the bottle while the real ball players is gettin’ 
rubbed. And you can stick round after the games and 
hang up the undershirts. 

“We'd ought to sue the Fort Wayne club for swindlin’ 
us! I'd like to manage a team in that league if fellers like 
you can win a pennant there. I'd give the ground keeper 
a dollar a day extra to do the pitchin’ for me, and I'd go ir 
myself when he was too busy. They give you a salary for 
playin’ ball, but they pinch a man for stealin’ a loaf o’ 
bread! If you're the best pitcher in the Central League the 
rest o’ them is paralytics. If we'd spent five thousand for 
the middle of a doughnut we'd have a better chancet o’ 
realizin’ on our investment. If pepper was worth a million 
dollars a ounce you'd be rated at ten cents!” 

“Can I go in and dress?” says Smitty. 

“TI doubt it,” says Red. “You better take somebody 

along to help you.” Well, that might of been the end o’ 
the bird if he was 
with any club but 
our’n. Red had the 
waivers all right 
but couldn't make 
no deal that'd bring 
us within four thou 
sand bucks of eve 
Still, we wasn’t get 


— Bla nv— 


tin’ no service out 
of him and was 
payin’ him salary 
all the time. 

So Red was just 
about to sell him to 
a old-clo’es mu 
when the old hoo 
hit us. Alex 
ander strained h 
souper and Rixey 
got a pair o’ busted 
fingers, all in the 
We 


one 


doo 


serious. 
left with 
fair pitcher and a 
gang o’ kids that'd 


Same 


was 


the National Pastime 
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never saw no big-league games till last spring. The bust-up 
didn’t surprise nobody. We figured that we'd been lucky 
to go till the first o’ June without none o’ the boys gettin’ 
killed. It was the same old gag with us: Right up near the 
top and happy fora couple o’ months. Then, Blooie!—and 
the club all shot to pieces. 

It wouldn’t of been sensible to turn even a rotten pitcher 
loose at that stage. We had to keep a hold of all o’ them, 
so’s when some got their bumps they'd be plenty to take 
their place. That’s how Smitty happened to hang on. 
Red didn’t start him, but he let him finish for some o’ the 
others that wasn’t much better. And he kept lookin’ 
worse all the while. 

Well, it was the second week in June when Red sent me 
from Cincy to Dayton to look at a big spitter 

“I ain’t strong for the Central League after what they 
handed me,” he says; “‘but maybe this guy’s better’n 
most o’ them, and you can see where we're up agin it. We 
got to get somebody or we'll go to the bottom so fast they’ll 
pinch us for speedin’. If he’s got anything at all and looks 
like as if he was alive we can use him; but if he’s a dope, 
like this other boob, we don’t need him. I don’t want to 
run no lodgin’ house for vagrants.” 

So I beat it over there and seen a double-header between 
the home club and Evansville. The guy I was sent after 
worked one game and had about as much action as a soft 
drink. I voted No! before he’d went two innin’s Evans- 
ville had a lefthander who knowed how to pitch, but they 
told me he’d been in 
the league six years; 
a id, besides, he w as 
a little feller. 

Well, I spotted old 
Jack Barnett on the 
Evansville bench, so 
I waited to shake 
hands with him when 


the game was over 
You know him and 
me broke in togethe r 
at Utica. I found 
out while we rode 
downtown that he'd 
been with the Fort 
Wayne Club the last 
year and was traded 
to Evansville durin’ 
the winter. I'd sort if ~ 
o’ lost track of old ; 
Jack ’cause he hadn't 
been playin’ enough 
in recent years to get 
his name in the book. 

“T see your club's 
still lucky,”” he says. 
“We all thought you 
had a grand chancet 
till them two fellers 
got hurt.” 

**Yes,”’ I says, 
“but we’re gone now 
The young guys we 
got ought to of been 
dressmakers instead 
o’ pitchers.” Then I 
happened to think o’ Smitty. ‘“‘Maybe you can tell me 
How did this here Smitty ever win 


somethin’,”” says I 

all them games for you 
Jarnett started to laugh 
“What's the matter?” he ast 

five thousand?” 


‘Ain't the big wop worth 
“He ain't worth a cigar coupon,” I says. He’s a big, 
lazy tramp.” ' 

Barnett kept on laughin’ 

“I knowed what'd come off,”” he says. “I told the fellers 
what'd happen. I bet Punch Knoll fifty bucks that Smitty 
wouldn't last theseason. You guyscan talk about MeGraw 
and Mack, and them other big-league managers, all you 
want to, but it’s us fellers down here in the sticks that 
knows how to get the work out of a man.” 

I ast him what he meant. 

“Well,” he says, ““we had Smitty two years ago and 
he was a bum. He was sloppin’ along with us like he’s 
doin’ with you now. At that time the Grand Rapids Club 
had Fogarty, the guy the Cubs got now Fogarty’s a 
big right-hander, with a spitter and a good hook and just 
as good a fast ball as Smitty. He’s a big, handsome brute, 
too, and maybe he don’t know it! Up to Grand Rapids he 
was doin’ nothin’ but look pretty and draw his pay. Hewas 
just as valuable to them as Smitty was to us; but we used 
to have all kinds o’ fun with "em both, kiddin’ "em about 
their looks. We'd say to Smitty: ‘You'd be the handsom- 
est guy in this league if it wasn’t for Fogarty.” And we'd 
pull the same stuff on Fogarty when we was playin’ Grand 
Rapids. And the both o’ them-would get as sore as a boil. 
I never seen nothin’ like it. 

** At the schedule meetin’ a year ago last winter, our club 
and Grand Rapids pulled off a trade, Bill Peck comin’ to 
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us for Joe Hammond and Bull Harper, a couple of infielders 
Jack Burke, our manager, told the owner o’ the Grand 
Rapids Club that it didn’t look fair, givin’ up two men for 
one. So he says: ‘All right; I'll throw in Fogarty and 
then you'll have the two handsomest ball pl: 


business.’ 





Jack thought he was jOKInN ; Du 
he turned Fogarty over to us 

“We started in on the pair o’ them right off the reel, 
tryin’ to make their life miserable. When smitty was 
round we'd talk about Fogarty’s pretty red hair; 
Fogarty was with us we'd be wishin’ we had big b 
like Smitty’s. I done the most of it, but I didn’ 
idea what'd happen. 

“Well, to make it short, Smitty come up to Jack a week 





before the season opened and ast if he could pitch the first 
game. Jack pretty near dropped dead, ‘cause it'd been all 
he could do the year before to get him to put on his uniform 
Mind you, we all knowed then that Smitty had the stuff 
if he’d only use it. Burke told him he'd thi 
was wonderin’ whether to turn him down or not, when u 
come Fogarty and ast the same thing. Burke decided to 
take a chancet, so he had the two o’ them toss a coin, and 
Smitty won the toss. He opened up for us and shut Terre 
Haute out with two hits. And the next day Fogarty 
worked and shut 'em out again, but give em one more hit 
than Smitty. They was nothin’ to it after that. We kept 
up the good work, gettin’ °em madder and madder at each 
other. And the madder they got the harder they worked. 
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“Well, Boys, I'm Giad to See You So Friendly and Lookin’ So Fresh" 





Either one o’ them would of pitched every day if Burke 
had of let ’em. While Fogarty was workin’ Smitty’d slice 


up and down the bench cussin’ to himself and pullin’ hi: 
head off for the other club. And Fogarty’d do the same 
thing when Smitty was in there 


“Both o’ them was strong for the skirts; and, o’ course 
a pair o’ fine-lookin’ slobs like them could cop one out in 
every town. We took up that end of it, too, tellin’ Smitty 
that Fogarty’s Marie was prettier than his Julia, and that 
kind o’ stuff. 

“You know what they done for us. We'd of finished 
about sixth without ‘em. I never seen such pitchin’ in my 
life, and I never seen two fellers hate each other the way 
them two done. When you guys bought Smitty and didn't 
get Fogarty I called the turn. Some o’ the boys figured 
they both might of got the habit o’ workin’ and might keep 
it up when they was separated; but I knowed different 
And that’s why I made the bet with Punch Knoll. Look 
like I'll win it easy, don’t it?”’ 

**Looks like it,” I says. “Alexander and Rixey’d both 
ought to be ready again in a month and then Smitty’ll lose 
his home sure. And we'll be absolutely last by that time.”’ 

We was goin’ to Chi that night and I didn’t see no use 
o’ stickin’ in Dayton when I hadn't had no orders to look 
at no one else but that one guy. Besides, Barnett told me 
they wasn’t nobody else on neither club worth lampin’ 
I'd of liked to of listened to some more o’ the stuff about 
the two jealous cats, but I had to beat it back to Cincy. 

Well, on the way I done some thinkin’; but I was afraid 
to spring anything on Red for fear he’d laugh at me. We've 
all knew o’ cases where jealousy’d helped a ball club, and 
a lot more cases where it'd hurt "em; but I hadn't never 
heard o’ no case like this here one. 








We got to Chi and the proceede 
Red was iesp rate and sO was the res x x W 
aro ine ne rst r se | | | { ave , 
the fourth ess Hank lost his 1 i ‘ 
hat ry ag 8 

I hadn't never Fog > ‘ 
w he the ( s come East Ma B I . ny 
first iy out there tk he ( irk He V 

00 dey | g gh to] ever t Y 
twicet on Sundays He wa lo I } 
thoug! The was r enough to ! e the ‘ r 
or it ts 

We I went u Schulte dur t 

t! vhat Wa e matter with Fogart 

N ita s s Fra I don't figur 
be nothin’ the matter with a guy that draws his pa 
sitti on the bench and lookin’ beautiful I wisht I 
get awa I 

Don't he work none I ast 

“He pitches to the batters about oncet in two wee 


says Frank He does it when Hank can get his consent 
And on the days he pitches to us I manage to hide some 
wheres till the practice is over.” 


“Why?” I ast 


**Cause,”’ says Frank 








at, barr accidents 
I got many happy years bef he was to pen to 
put a iff on the ball oncet and hit me in t head 
the wouid be 
bod »> ar e tre 
mules ¢ ! euct 
r hin Georg 
He got oto 
stuff, ther I 
“Ves sa I . A 
nad he 
for somet} 
! be LO give \ 
0 a birthda res 
ent Allt lo ‘ 
l it and wait r 
eve bod to ik " 
iway {ro hin 4 
he « pull out hi 


enjo imsel 
I lope fit pe 
fect 


had to ring it « 
Red. My chancet 
oon come Hi “ 


put off the field in the 


clubhouse with 


head in his hands 


when I come ir 
*Red,” I say we couldn't be worse off'n we are, could 
we?” He didn’t pay no attention. “We'd be better off if 
we had somebody that could pitch, wouldn't we ] 
What are you drivin’ at he 
| want you to try a experiment l | t 
ago no good, and then agu it might ! il us 
through O. K. if you was willin’ to take a chances 
Shoot,” says Red I'll tr inything oncet 
Do you think you ec id get Fogarty offs e Cut 
Il su 
Could I get hir ay Red Sure | could get hin 
hey just give me olice that they d ast waiver But 
hat do I want with Fogarty? He another om 
this smitty we got ] give him the oncet ove 
their bench, and if they’s anybody in the orid tt 
lazier’n Smitty, he’s him. Don’t you think we're carryi 
enough excess baggage te 
Then I told him what Barnett'd told me, only I mace 
even stronger At first he called me a nu ind it to 
prett near till the game was Over to coax ! 
He'd just gave up when the gang cor 
How bad did they trim us ist Red 
‘I don’t know says Mage+ but I } I 
Da to that fence a hundred and sixteer 
Better go see Hank,” says I to Red 
I had to pretty near drag him to ge 
clubhouse. Hank was just goin’ in their do 
Wait a minute, Hank,” I says Re 
Just heard you was askin’ waivers on Fovgart 
Red. “What do want for him 
I guess you can get him for the waiver pric su) 
Hank; “but you'll have to see the boss 
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So me and Red went up to the office and sprung it on’em. 
Chey seemed surprised, but said Red could have him. So 
Red wired home and got the deal O. K.’d. And Fogarty 
went with us to St. Louis. 


Before we gt 


it on the ted told me I'd have to do 
he funny work. I said I'd tackle it, and then I went to 
at and explained the thing to him and ast for help. He 
willin’ and we fixed it up that I was to room with 
and Pat with Smitty. 
Smitty was in his berth, gettin’ his beauty sleep, when 
Fogarty clumb aboard that night. So they didn’t see each 
Smitty nailed me comin’ out o’ the 


train, 


. rt 
ORarly 


other till next mornin’ 
Union Louis. 
What’s that guy doin’ with us?"’ he says. 


Station in St 
Who do you mean? 
Chat big, ugly Mick,” 
“Ugly!” Isays. “If 1 was you I wouldn't call him ugly. 
He’s a big, handsome boy, and he looks handsomer’n ever 
alongside a homely wop like you.” 

He never said a word. He turned away from me like as 
if I'd ast him for a hundred bucks. Red told me afterward 
that he come and sat with him in the dinin’ room at the 
hotel and ast if Fogarty was goin’ to be with us. 

“Sure!’ ‘I thought it was about time we 


” I says. 


Says he, 


says Red. ‘ 
was gettin’ a pit her.” 

“A pitcher!" says Smitty. “If they sold him to you for 
: pitcher you got cheated. He’s only aswell-headed pup 
that don’t think about nothin’ but the part in his hair.” 

“Well,” says Red, “if I had hair as pretty as his’n I'd 
be proud of it too.” 

That 
finishin’ his Java; 
e could work 


he left the table without 
but he come to Red in the lobby an hour 
that afternoon! It took Red 
five minutes to come to. He hadn't had no such request 
as that from nobody for pretty near three weeks, and 
Smitty was the last guy on earth he expected it from. You 
can bet he gi’ e his 


shut up Smitty and 


later and ast if 


consent. 
come 1 went to my room to take a nap 
but I didn’t get no nap. My new roomy, 
Fogarty, followed me in and begin talkin’ right away. 

“What kind o’ burg is Philly?” he says. 

“Swell!” “You can get anything you want 
there.’ 

“How about the female population?” he ast. 


When our grips 
and a shave; 


says I, 
“Lots o’ 
good lookers 
“Well,”’ I says, “I guess there’s plenty o’ pretty girls; 
but I’m a married man and I ain't got no time for ’em. If 
you're after information on that subject you better ast 
Smitty.’ 
“Smitty! 


“He must 


‘he says. “‘What does he know about girls?” 
know how to grab ’em,” says I. “ All the real 


dolls in the burg is bugs over him.” 


They must be a fine bunch!” says Fogarty, “It must 
bre they never seen nobody _ 

“Well,”’ L says, “they ain’t looked at nobody since they 
seen hin 

“T can’t figure he says. 

That's easy,” says I. “In the first place he’s a fine- 
ie second place he’s a swell pitcher.” 
* Don't 
If he’s fine-lookin’ I’m a snake. 
And if he’s aswell! pitcher, why don’t they never start him?” 

He's had asore arm,” I says; “but he’s all O. K. 
now and Red’s goin’ to work him to-day.” 

He left the room right after that and I didn’t see 
no more of him till we got out to the park; but Red 
tipped me that he’d came to him and ast if he could 
work Red told him he was goin’ to start 


it out,” 
lookin’ boy, : ain t 
“Where do you get that stuff?”’ says Fogarty. 


you think I know nothin’? 


the game, 
Smitty 
Good night!” says Fogarty. 
hundred runs.” 
But 


thev was 


“They'll get a 


I never seen such a change in a man as 
as in Smitty that afternoon. He warmed up 
with Pat first and wasso fast that Pat couldn't hardly 

his glove on, Then Red took him a while and 
wd that he forgot to get sore when he 
catched one right on the meat hand, 

Well, he didi’t shut ’em out —he hadn't had noreal 
work for a long time and he was hog wild; but, say, 
they couldn't hit him with a shovel! 

what they got, an’ 


Wit 0 plea 


Two blows 
we licked 'em, five to two. 
s the first game we'd win since we left home; 
and all through it Fogarty was frothin’ at the mouth. 
Every little while he ‘d say: “He can't keep it up 
the lucky bum! He’s slippin’. Better let me warm 
But Red didn’t pay no attention to him. 
\laybe you think we didn’t feel good in that club- 
house—-"specially me and Pat and Red! We was the 
We'd decided not to ask 
o help from the other boys for fear they'd make it 
I felt the best of anybody, ‘cause it was 
scheme and I'd been scared that it wouldn't 
It made me look good to myself and to Red 
Before we was dressed, Fogarty’d drew Red 
aside and got him to promise to pitch him next day. 
! wasn’t sure yet that success was goin’ to be per- 
manent. Still, it was up to I and Pat to go through 
with our end of ix, and my job was to stick close to 


‘ 
only Ones In on the secret. 


oo Taw. 


work, 


Loo 


Fogarty all that evenin’ and keep goadin’ him. I braced him 
outside o’ the hotel after supper and ast him to take a walk. 

“Grand game Smitty pitched to-day!”’ I says. 

“What was grand about it?’’ says he. ‘“‘Who couldn’t 
beat that bunch? He'd ought to of been ashamed of him- 
self for lettin’ 'em score.” 

“He only give ’em two hits,”’ says I. 

“Sure!” says Fogarty. “‘And how was they goin’ to get 
hits when he didn’t throw nothin’ near the plate?”’ 

“Well,” I says, “I don’t see no harm in a few walks so 
long’s a feller can get 'em over when he has to. It’s pretty 
hard for a guy with all that smoke to control it right along.” 

“Yes,” he says; “but I claim it takes a lucky bird to 
give eight bases on balls and get away with the ball game. 
It don’t show no pitchin’ on his part; all it shows is that 
the other club’d ought to try some easier game than base- 
ball. All they had to do was go up there without their bats 
and they'd of trimmed us; but they didn’t even make him 
pitch. It looked to me like as if their manager’d offered a 
prize to the one that could miss "em the furthest. They 
looked like a vaudeville team rehearsin’ a club-swingin’ 
act. At that, Smitty’s got a big advantage over most 
pitchers. He’s so dam’ homely that it scares a feller to 
look at him.” 

“If that’s a advantage,” I says, “nobody’d never even 
bunt one safe off o’ you.” 

“You're kiddin’ me now,”’ he says. “I ain’t stuck on my 
looks, but they wouldn’t be no sense in me pretendin’ that 
I didn’t have him beat. I and him was together in the 
Central, y'know; and I was one o’ the most pop’lar if not 
the pop’larest feller that ever played ball in Fort Wayne. 
It takes the skirts to judge if a man’s good-lookin’ or not; 
and I’m here to tell you without no boastin’ that I could of 
married any dame in that burg. So far’s Smitty was con- 
cerned, he couldn’t get no girl to look at him.” 

“Fort Wayne girls ain’t like the ones in Philly, then,” 
says I. 

“Girls is the same everywheres,”’ says Fogarty. ‘‘ You 
can’t never make me believe that they’d chase him, unless 
it’s out o’ curiosity. You'll often see a crowd round a 
monkey cage, but it ain't ’cause the monkeys is handsome.” 

“Some girls likes them big, dark fellers,” I says. 

“Yes,” he says, “and some people likes the smell o’ 
garlic.” 

“I s’pose we'll get a lickin’ to-morrow,” I says. “Red 
ain’t got nobody left to work, outside of a few bushers.”’ 

“This busher right here works to-morrow,” says 
Fogarty; “‘and you can bet a month’s pay that he won't 
give no eight bases on balls.” 

“Maybe you won’t be in there long enough,” I says. 

“T’ll be in there just nine innin’s,” says he; ‘“‘and at the 
end o’ that time the St. Louis Club won’t have nothin’ to 
show they been in a ball game.” 

“All you need to do,” says I, “is to work as good as 
Smitty done to-day; but that’s too much to look for from 
most bushers.”’ 

That stung him. 

“They ain’t no homely wop got nothin’ on me!”’ he says. 
“Tf I can’t do no better’n he done I'll quit pitchin’ and 
peddle bananas, which is what he’d ought to be doin’.”’ 

Well, I kept him goin’ till bedtime and all the next 
forenoon. He was out to the park and dressed before 
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anybody, and he warmed up enough for three games. Red 
ast him oncet if he wasn’t workin’ too hard. 

““Not me,” he says. “I ain’t delicate like some o’ these 
here pitchers. Work’s my middle name and you'll find it 
out before I get through.” 

Say, they wasn’t no kick comin’ on the way he done the 
job! One o’ the St. Louis guys got as far as second base and 
was so surprised that Bill caught him off o’ there flat- 
footed. Three little singles he give ’em and not a man did 
he walk. Bill told me afterward that it was fast one, fast, 
one, fast one, and hardly three hooks or spitters all through 
the game. Bill said them fast ones stung right through his 
big mitt like he’d been barehanded. 

And Smitty, on the bench, acted just like Fogarty’d did 
the day before. He called them St. Louis hitters every- 
thing he could think of. When the big Turk whiffed the 
hull side in the seventh Smitty was so sore he kicked a 
hole in the ball bag and throwed away his chew. 

The rest o’ the bunch couldn’t help noticin’ the way he 
acted, and I seen where they'd be wise to the whole game 
before long. 

That night Pat took Smitty to a bunch o’ nickel shows 
and entertained him with conversation about Fogarty’s 
grand performance. The result was that the wop got Red 
out o’ bed at seven the next mornin’ and ast him whether 
he could pitch the game. Red stalled him, ’cause he didn’t 
know then how strong the both o’ them was—him and 
Fogarty. 

Anyway, it rained, so Smitty’d had two days’ rest before 
we played again, and Red sent him in to wind up the seri- 
Gavvy saved St. Louis another whitewashin’ by 
droppin’ a fly ball with a guy on; but that run was all they 
got. Fogarty’s game wasn’t a bit better’n this second one 
o’ Smitty’s, and I kept rubbin’ that into Fogarty all the 
way back to Philly. 

They ain’t no use goin’ on and tellin’ you about all the 
rest o’ the games they pitched. They was both beat a few 
times, but it wasn’t 'cause they didn’t try. Every pitcher 
with a arm and a glove’d cop more’n two-thirds of his 
games if he’d work as hard as these bebies done. Some o’ 
the papers come out and said that Red was overworkin’ 
‘em, but the reporters that wrote that didn’t know what 
they was talkin’ about. It was all Red could do to kee; 
either o’ them on the bench. If they'd of had their way 
about it they’d of both been out there in the middle o’ the 
diamond every day, fightin’ for possession o’ the ball. 

When Red sent Mayer or one o’ the other boys in, the 
pair o’ them’d sit on the bench growlin’ and makin’ remarks 
about each other. The minute the feller in there workin’ 
showed any signs o’ weakenin’, Fogarty and Smitty’d both 
jump up and race down to the bull pen. And when Rea 
got ready to take the guy out and sent for one or the other 
o’ the two handsome birds the one he didn’t pick would 
slam his glove on the ground and start kickin’ it. Every- 
body on the ball club kept at ’em on the bench; but Red, 
figurin’ they might get suspicious, give orders that nobody 
but I and Pat was to ride ’em in private. 

We was right up on the Giants’ heels by the first of 
August. Then Rixey and Alexander joined us, but all they 
was ast to do was fill in when Red could persuade Fogarty 
and Smitty to take a rest. We was about the only club that 
was beatin’ New York, or else we'd of had the flag cinched 

long before we did. We was runnin’ through the rest 
o’ the league like soup through a sieve. 

One day Smitty held the Brooklyn Club to six hits 
in adouble-header and beat’em both games. Fogarty 
ast mea hundred times in the next few days when we 
was goin’ to have another double-header. Anda week 
before it come off he made Red promise to let him 
tackle italone. It was agin the Cubs and he beat 'em 
clean as a whistle; but they got a couple more hits 
than Brooklyn’d made agin Smitty. So the big Turk 
was just as discontented as though he hadn't did 
nothin’ at all. You ought to of heard Hank rave, 
though! He couldn't figure how Red could get so 
much work out of a guy who'd been on his bench 
two or three months and hadn't did nothin’ but sleep 

But you know what they done. What I set out to 
tell you was how I and Pat kept ‘em goin’. We soon 
found out that they wasn’t only jealous of each other's 
looks and their pitchin’. Neither one o’ them would 
let the other have anything on him at all. If I'd 
make a remark about what a classy necktie Smitty 
was wearin’, Fogarty’d go out and buy the loudest 
one he could find. If Pat mentioned to Smitty that 
Fogarty always kept his shoes shined up nice, 
Smitty’d sneak away to a shine parlor and make 
the boy work his fool head off fora hour. They just 
naturally hated each other and acted like a pair o’ 
grand opery stars or a couple o’ schoolgirls that was 
both tryin’ to be teacher's pet. 

I and Pat would get together and figure out differ- 
ent things to rile’em up with. Pat was singin’ The 
River Shannon in the clubhouse one day. Fogarty 
was standin’ right by me. 

“Pat's got a good voice,” he says. 

“Fair,” saysI; “but the best singer on the club 
is Smitty.” 


ous. 
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HERE had been dispatches in 









the Washington papers about swe g H 
Hicks and his marriage and he he ‘ ‘ 
had sent on pictures of himself and gallerie ‘ i ‘ 
his bride, with typewritten life stories yreeted he walke , 
of each. The Washington papers enter ea " " 2 
not only had printed portions of the 30 é TeSS ‘ 
highly eulogistic articles sent in by Ss. whict e Vice-} 
Hicks, but had reprinted some of a ered ‘ \ : g 
the comments from the opposition te of onsecration as he tool 
papers in his state. So Hicks and . r the people tla e ¢ 
his bride were well advertised when h was f fs 
they arrived, and he was extrem ing mass He mse } 
gratified to find a little knot of idler ribute to the grace i bea 
at the station as they came through Mrs. Hicks oO wa e mos 
the gates. The local papers had sent mired of he flowers of Wa x 
snapshot men, and Hicks and Mrs. 2 oc g the galleries 
Hicks posed for them. Theidlers and Ip i ymentous isl He 
curiosity seekers applauded them, stenographer to send the } 
and Hicks made a brief speech, while ywn Chronicle, a he ‘ 
his bride stood radiantly beside him, se or Paxto pr ‘ t 
for she loved applause as much as Paxton looked admiring , 
he did ) gn Sy tood bet 
The correspondents for the papers re illed { t ‘ 4 ’ 
Hicks’ home state were there, and g his interest t hi “ 
they sent back chaffing dispatches - yestion to t he ) 
about his arrival. The story got “# he friend ‘ ‘ ee 
round on Newspaper Row, and one . d its at g re 
or two of the New York papers car- l'ommie ne 
ried a paragraph or two about this each! 
new world-maker who had come out Also Hi replic 1 a 
of the West. The Washington papers | ted State enator 
were sedate about it. They told the he ter are ) 
story and let it go at thi Was! ow it ive le / 
ington papers rarely josh statesmen, our mind 
for reasons of their own, which pos Nothing, exe » st \ 
sibly are no’ unconnected with the I've got to kee the ‘ 
fact that Congress legislates for = order to | ea anes 
Washington ai.d fixes the tax rate ” — pr rhe l n ¢ to 
The hotel question had been set- \ i =p R e ti i here ti 
tled rather decisively on the trait The Onty Things She Cared for Were His Title of Senator and His Money make them all take 
“I suppose,”” Hicks had said to his For exampk 
wife after they were comfortably settled in the drawing himself in his information to the press on her high fami Well, I have heard tha is the or 
room she insiste 1 upon when Hicks had proposed a section, connections, especially on the De Mountfort end, and some a ‘ ew st te re if ‘ 
“] suppose it wouldn’t do to go to Mrs. Lake’s?”’ of this had been printed, she had little difficulty in making 0 I true Paxt replied eye t 
* Certainly not,” Mrs Hicks replied the desired impressio Hicks’ colle wwue, Senator Jackso ' ‘ nut m exceptiona ‘ ‘ < r l " 
“Well, then, my dear, where shall we go? You know a Republican of the old ool who had been in the Senate @ a positive the ‘ e people if yo 
about the Washington hotels better than I do.” for years, called to | } espe d to make arrange qui eat when there i ich yo ‘ 
“IT prefer the Palace.” ments about the swearing of Hicks. He was extremely ‘ ick 
“The Palace! But, my dear, the Palace is oa polite and cordial I} he w ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
‘I preferthe Palace,’’ sherepeated, with an air of finality Senator Jackson presented Hicks’ credentials, which set speech withir ‘ la yon as | r 
that warned Hicks there was to be no further discussion of were found to be in order, and jue time Hi was SWOT! id e notices prope listribute 
the matter. So after the reception at the station they went in. He was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk in the Rigt mmented Paxte r Give 
to the Palace. } te chamber by Senator Jackso who stood gravely t that ¢ 1 cer a t t some remarks t 
Mrs. Hicks accompanied her husband to the desk and while Hicks took the oath, which was administered by the Se e after the co isio the | eas of the 
stood beside him as he registered “‘Hon. T. Marmaduke Vice-President. Mrs. Hicks was in the gallery,most he hou 
Hicks and wife, Rextown.” ingly attired, and Hicks, who had been show the seat And the 
“What will you require, Mr. Hicks?” asked the clerk. assigned to him, which was the rear row on the Dem Chen get up and let he p. Once vou get the floor 
Mrs. Hicks replied “A suite—two bedrooms, parlor cratic side, went back and sat down. He wore his long coat can | 1 it inde ‘ is long a ) il} 
and bath,” she said calmly. and had spent half an hour polishing his r. His! | I can talk for quite a period 
Hicks gasped. That meant at least twenty dollars aday _ tie flowed over his heaving bosom, and he was : land Well, go as fa ( ike. What wil yur 
without meals. a happy ma He felt a certain sense of injury, however, “The right f the people, the " nice npre 
“My dear * he began. inasmuch as his swearing in had created no consternatio people 
“T should like to examine several suites,” interrupted in the Senate cha ‘ had bee ibsolutely devoid of ] id suspected as n ! Woul ou obi t 
Mrs. Hicks, speaking to the clerk but looking steadily at features useful for advertising purpose me what yo tend t« enato 
her husband. “ We shall be here for some time.” Most of the Democrat senator and a few of the Paxton empha ed the ‘ 4 Hick Augnherd 
She selected one on the fifth floor, and soon was ordering Republicans came over and shook hands wit! 1, Senator No, senator,” he replied I may a ell beg 
bellboy 8, porters, maids and housekeepers about as if she Jackson making the introductions Hicks was glad to A ‘ ght r ) us later Yo inde 
owned the hotel. Hicks sat gloomily in the parlor. There learn that none of them remembered him, and was relieved ‘ ft) e, tha im determine ob g the ligt 
seemed nothing for him to say and he said nothing. Finally to find that Senator Paxton was not among their number 4 regenerate re r ell as to your a 
he telephoned up to the Capitol and asked for Senator Paxton did not arrive at the Senate until about two o’clocl he Se ‘ 
Paxton. That statesman was in New York, Madden told He came straight to Hicks’ seat That, I take it, i " issi Go ahead 
him, after he had offered his congratulations, but would “Welcome to our midst, Tommie,” he said I didn’t H rose and assumed |} best oratorical ma 
be back in the morning. think you could put it over so soon.’ Paxton settled himself in his cl " listened | 
Mrs. Hicks dressed for dinner with elaborate care. She ‘The people,” Hi replied are mighty and mu I i ill the attentio f the Senate wey H 
thought Hicks should wear his evening clothes, but Hicks prevail.” to thed ‘ mn that exi 
protested he couldn't afford to. He said he was a new sen- “Well, they haven't had much to say about it in this the n ant art ) Government, represents 
ator, the friend and tribune of the people, and he must not nstance, but that will come er, la e. Come dow yourself, has tened e people and is sl i 
begin throwing on undemocratic style as soon as he landed to the old room. I want to have a talk with you.” them to despair and death because of it i 
in the city. He told Mrs. Hicks they would have to move “All right,” said Hicks, “but I have a little writing rupt alliance with e specia te I sl t 
to a plainer place. She smiled and said nothing. She did to do. May I use your stenographer? I haven't beer he many phases o I sh é 
not press the evening clothes matter and Hicks compro- assigned to a room yet that the hope of the pe ‘ ilon 
mised by putting on his long coat. She was radiant when “Certainly,”” Paxton answered. “Come along.” the Democrat I ! j D 
she went to dinner and attracted much attention. They reached the room where Hicks had formerly cra s myself 
The Hickses sat in the long corridor where others were sit- worked. “I'll be in presently,” said Hicks; “1 want to get I shall hold myself to be the le represe 
ting, paraded back and forth a few times and were uni-_ this dispatch off early best e ext f le, and 
versally observed. The hotel people passed the word that “Dispatch?” asked Paxtor ‘What dispatch?” yr all time a ) ‘ ance ‘ ‘ 
this was Senator Hicks and his bride, and some of the “Why, senator, you don’t think I intend to allow the ess that are operating he it ‘ 
women and many of the mer introduced themselves. Mrs. good people of Rextown to go uninformed of the full details the Republican par ind made it subservie 
Hicks was charming. She let it be known she was no of the ceremony of my swearing in, do you? malicious and malignant purposs 
stranger in Washington, that her former husband had held “Of course not,”’ chuckled Paxton. “I hadn't thought Fine! applauded P is H ed 
a diplomatic post, and inasmuch as Hicks had spread of that. Go ahead and I'll wait for you abe 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘I shall attack in unmeasured terms the money 
devil, the iniquities of Wall Street, the hoarding of 
gold by the vested interests to crush the poor farmer 
and laboring man and deprive him of his enjoyment 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. I shall 
denounce the criminal rich. I shall expose to public 
scorn those plutocrats who are fattening on the body 
politic. I shall mention by name many of our million 
aires, and show how impossible it is for them to have 
obtained their money honestly. I shall 
trusts, corporations, illegal combinations for sapping 
the lifeblood of the farmer and the workingman. I 
shall paint in darkest colors the greed and corruption 
of the men who unscrupulously control our govern- 


denounce 


mental destinies 

“{ shall demand the release of the control of our 
Treasury by the gamblers in Wall Street, and the 
extension of our governmental credit so that every 
man may have an opportunity with ev ery other man 

competence. I skalldemand more money, 
st extension of popular government, the 
abolition of special privileges, the curbing of trusts 
ind corporations, and i shall tell the Senate the 
actual facts the distressed condition of the 
poor but honest people, who are held in darkness by 
these criminal combinations working in concert with 
the corrupt Republican party.” 

“Three cheers!"’ shouted Paxton. 

“} shall bring tears to the eyes of even the most 
stolid of the senators when I paint the woes and dis- 


to amas 


about 


tresses of the great, uncomplaining common people, 
whose champion I am; shall inveigh against the fol 
lies and extravagances of the day; shall attack the 
idle rich and their palaces and their unearned incre- 
ment; shall explain my own honesty of purpose and 
purity of motive, and shall offer to lead the Senate 
to a day of better things; shall ask the Senate to 
turn its face toward the morning, drive the money- 
changers from the temple, free us, the common peo 
ple, from the bondage that enslaves us, release us 
from the fell clutches of the money demon, and give 
us the right to live, to rear our children and enjoy 
the advantages of our country, so liberally bestowed 
on us by a munificent Nature and so greedily 
usurped by cunning and unscrupulous and criminal 
millionaires.’ 

‘said Paxton, clapping his hands. “ Bully! 
rhat’s the stuff. I hope you will not long delay in 


‘Bully! 


calling the attention of the Senate to these pressing 


matte 


ers 
“It shall be done forthwith,” said Hicks. 

Paxton roared with laughter. “‘And I was conceited 
enough to think I could give you some points on the 
friend-of-the-people game!"’ he exclaimed. 


XXXVI 


THAT afternoon when Hicks returned to the Palace 
Hotel, Mrs. Hicks, who had spent the greater part of 
the day over her wardrobe and on her complexion, greeted 
him effusiy 
“Sit down, Marmaduke,” she said, “and let’s have a 
hat. You know, of course, dear, I must have some new 
gowns.” 
exclaimed Hicks. 
iven't you gowns enough?” 
! My position here demands a replenish 
It is 
My round of social duties will soon begin and 
to wear. I am your wife, you know, 
ist maintain your position.” 
but he tried to seem complacent. 
‘Well,” he said, “I suppose you know best, my dear. 
There are undoubtedly good dressmakers in Washington.” 
In Washington!’’ Mrs. Hicks raised her elaborate eye- 
h, lala! I shall go to New York for my gowns.”’ 
New York?” repeated Hicks in amazement. 
What's the matter with Washington, I'd like to know?” 
The isn't to argument, Marmaduke 
dear,”’ she said sweetly. “I have always bought my gowns 
in New York or in Paris; and now that I have need of 
especially handsome ones I shall not even consider getting 


“Some new gowns!” “Why, Alys, 
“Oh my, no 
ment of my wardrobe that must be made at once. 
Imperative. 
| haven't a thing fit 
Marmaduke, and I: 
Hicks was une: 


10 to 


question open 


them anywhere else. 
When are you going?” 


l'o-morrow afternoon.” 


asked Hicks nervously. 


‘To-morrow afternoon! Why, Alys, I intend to make 


y first speech in the Senate on Friday and I want you 
to hear it 
“Oh,” she answered lightly, “you will make plenty of 
speeches during the years we are to be here, and I can 
applaud those. This other matter is most important.” 
Hicks was stunned. His wife placed gowns above his 
first speech in the Senate! 
‘Better wait until next week,” he urged. 

Impossible! The season is waning, and I want to take 
my rightful place as soon as possible. It’s all for you,”’ she 
added, smiling radiantly at him. 

Hicks tried again to induce her to change her mind, but 


she was obdurate. “ Very well,”’ he conceded finally, ‘but 


Mrs. Hicks Was Active 
in Such Society as 
She Could Push Into 


I must confess I do not place the importance on this you 
However, probably you know best.”’ Then, trying to 
besentimental, headded: ** You will return to me assoon as 
you can, won't you, darling? I shall miss you dreadfully.’ 

“Why, Marmaduke, of course I shall. Will you see about 
my ticket and a stateroom on the four-o’clock train?” 

‘A stateroom? Your ticket?”’ repeated Hicks dully. 

“Certainly. And I shall require some money, say two 
hundred and fifty dollars, for my expenses. Please have 
that ready for me to-morrow. Now excuse me, won't you, 
I must dress for dinner.” 

She bent over, touched his cheek with her lips and went 
into her room, closing the door behind her. 

Hicks sat where she left him for some time thinking. It 
came over him that perhaps there was an angle to matri- 
mony on which he had not fully informed himself before 
he entered that holy state. But Mrs. Hicks was charming 
at dinner that night, and Hicks concluded that everything 
would come out all right. 

Next day he gave notice in the Senate that on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, at the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness, he would submit some remarks to the Senate on the 
general state of the Union. There was an undercurrent of 
laughter as Hicks made his announcement, which he did, 
not from his seat, but after he had walked to the head of the 
center aisle, had posed there for a moment, and had rolled 
out “M-r-r-r. P-r-r-eso-dunt!"" to get recognition from 
the chair. The older senators looked curiously at him as 
he stood there, wrapped in a long coat, with his polished 
hair reflecting the softened lights that straggled through 
the stained-glass ceiling, the flowing ends of his tie elab- 
orately disposed on his bosom and his whole pose extremely 
histrionic. The Democratic leader grimaced as if in pain. 
The men in the press gallery made note of the occurrence, 
and the word was passed that next day young Hicks was to 
put on a show. 

Paxton hurried over to Hicks’ seat. ‘That's right,” 
he said. “Don’t wait. Give it to them red-hot. They 
will all be here to listen.” 

Paxton spent the rest of the afternoon going from one 
desk to another advising all senators to be in their seats 
next day, as he could guarantee them a performance that 
would interest them. Hicks sat in solitary state in his rear- 
row seat, after he had disposed himself in what he considered 
a statesmanlike attitude, and tried to give the impression 
he was thinking great thoughts to be expounded to the 
Senate. 


do. 


dearest. 
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He left at three o’clock to escort Mrs. Hicks to the 
train. He handed her two hundred and fifty dollars, 
which she took as if they belonged to her, Hicks 
noticed, to his great alarm, thanked him casually,and 
ordered up the porter for her hand luggage. 

“The green cars run past the station,”’ suggested 
Hicks, as they came down in the elevator. 

Apparently she did not hear him, for she went 
directly to the carriage man’s desk and said: “A 
taxicab, please.” 

Hicks followed meekly. The porter put the bags 
in the cab, the starter helped Mrs. Hicks in with elab 
orate politeness, and stood with his hand on the cab 
door smiling expectantly, while the porter lined up 
beside him and smiled expectantly also. 

“Go ahead,” ordered Hicks impatiently. 

Mrs. Hicks did not turn her head, did she 
apparently move her lips, but she said sharply to 
Hicks: ‘Give them their tips.” 

Hicks went into his pocket in an embarrassed 
fashion and gave each man a quarter. The starter 
then inquired politely: “Where to, please?”’ 

“Union Station,”’ Hicks replied gruffly. 

‘Take Senator and Mrs. Hicks to the Union 
Station, driver,”’ said the starter grandly, and Hicks 
relaxed and bowed graciously to the uniformed man 

Mrs. Hicks discussed certain persons she had ob- 
served in the hotel, talking incessantly until the sta- 
tion was reached. There Hicks paid the driver, gave 
him a que:ter also, and started to pick up the bags 
and carry them in himself. Mrs. Hicks pushed his 
hand away and beckoned to a station porter. Then 
she led Hicks into the station. 

“I hope your speech will be a great success, Mar- 
maduke,” she said, brushing his cheek with her lips, 
and he stood watching her, filled with admiration for 

her grace and attractiveness, as she walked 
down the platform to her car. 
“ Well,”’ Hicks thought, “‘she’ll have to 
pay that porter’s tip herself anyhow.” 
He remained until the train was pulling 
As he turned to go a red-capped 
negro touched him on the arm, bowed and 
said: “* The lady said you'd pay me, boss.”’ 

Hicks whistled, reflected Mrs. Hicks 
was not there to see, and grudgingly gave 
Then he went out and 
took a street-car back to the hotel. He 
bought an afternoon paper, and after he 
had read the headlines on the first page, 


nor 


out. 


the boy a dime. 


had glanced at the congressional news, and 
had observed particularly a paragraph that said Senator 
Hicks was to address the Senate next afternoon, he turned 
to the notes of social doings. 
The fourth item in the column read: 


Mrs. T. Marmaduke Hicks, wife of Senator Hicks, is at 
the Hotel Superbious in New York for a few days. Mrs. 
Hicks, who is a bride and a most charming addition to 
congressional society, and who has lived abroad for the 
greater part of her life, especiallv in France, where she is a 
social favorite, will introduce to Washington society a 
number of artists and musicians whom she met on the Con 
tinent. Mrs. Hicks hasin contemplation a literary morning 
at the Palace Hotel, where Pierre Chatrand, the noted 
Parisian littérateur, will read from his own works 


The paper dropped from his hand. His wife going to 
the Hotel Superbious instead of the Dwighton—the Hotel 
Superbious which she had considered noisy and vulgar! 
He wondered why, and quaked a little at the thought of 
what her entertainment there would cost. He was so sure 
she would go to the Dwighton he hadn’t asked her plans. 
Moreover, he had not heard of the proposed literary morn- 
ings. Those, he supposed, would cost something. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Hicks intended to live up to her station. He 
knew his wife must have sent that information to the paper 
herself, whereupon he had his first suspicion of the fact 
that Mrs. T. Marmaduke Hicks was even cleverer than her 
husband at the husband’s own particular game of publicity. 

There wasn't a new idea or a new expression in the speech 
Hicks proposed to deliver, but he thought it well to supply 
the papers with advance copies of his remarks. He sent for 
his stenographer, who was an expert typewriter, and dic- 
tated the speech direct to the machine. 
were made. 
saying: 

“The dignified and austere Senate of the United States 
was made aware this afternoon that a new force had entered 
within the precincts of that body. Senator T. Marmaduke 
Hicks, although a young member, made one of the greatest 
speeches ever heard in that forum where great speeches 
are the rule. He chose for his theme the rights of the 
people, and for three hours the entire membership of t 
Senate hung breathless on his impassioned utterances, 
while the crowded galleries broke into peals of thunderous 
applause. Senator Hicks was eloquent, witty, logical, 
effective. His speech stamped him as a factor to be reck- 
oned with in the future affairs of the Senate and immedi- 
ately placed him on a par with, if not above, the great orator: 


A dozen copies 
Then Hicks wrote the introduction for it, 


} 
Une 








and debaters of that distinguished assemblage. At the 
conclusion of his speech Senator Hicks was warmly con 
gratulated by his colleagues, who unanimously predicted a 
brilliant career for him, while the galleries cheered the 





eloquent and earnest young or: to the echo 
The stenographer delivered copies of the speech to the 


correspondents of the big papers in Hicks’ state, including 


of the introduction with each, and to the New York 





hicago papers. These were marked “ For release for 
the papers of Friday afternoon,”’ which precluded the send- 
ing i 


4} 
who were all there next afternoon when Hicks rose to talk 


n of the introduction that night by the correspondents, 


So was nearly the entire Senate memb« rshiy Hicks was 
somewhat chagrined that the bare announcement he was 
to speak did not fill the galleries, which contained only the 
usual number of idlers and tourists; but he felt that after 
he had talked this once there never would be a time when 
the announcement of a speech by him would not jam the 
galleries 

He had moved round to a seat o7 
end of the next to the last row on th 


was elaborately prepared Although he could talk the 


, , 
n the center aisie at the 


t 
joe 


e Democrat 
stuff he intended to talk by the hour without note or refer 
ence of any kind, he had h 

dozen t ig law books, which were p 


desk, and had displayed a lot 


iis stenographer lug in half a 
led ostentatiously on his 








iments, par 
pl lets and other properties, in order to give evidence of 
great and studious preparatior 





The morning business came to an end. The presiding 
officer looke d expectantly at Hi AS TI e senators turned 
in their chairs. The messenger in the press gallery stuck 


his head through the door and shouted to the waiting cor- 


respondents in the correspondents workroom outside: 





“Hicks is up!”’ and the correspondents came troopit 





%m 











Hicks rose. He was self-possessed. The white button 
of the y league in his buttonhole was the only relief to 
his somber attire His fl Wing tie Was t lac K. His black 
} r was glossy, his smil omp! 

alr was gi y, nl mule ¢ ta 
cent, his manner confident He 
made a pretext of inging his 
books a ed out into 
the al tronizing|\ 
+ na at +} 


round at the interested senators, 
let his eyes dwell for a moment on 
the crowded press gallery, thought 


much satisfac 





porters were all on hand for this 
momentous event, and began: 
30 1 


*“*M-r-r-r. Pr-r-eso-dunt!”’ he 


No? orn , 
rolled out. Though I am aware 





that 1t may seem presumptuous 
for a senator who has so recently 
come among you to seek expression 


on the floor thus early, I am cor 


strained to ask the forbearance of 





this distinguished body because 
the message I bri: g to them is of 
such immediate and pressing mo 


ment, and because it seems to n 





I } ave been especi ally commis 
sioned by the people to deliver it 
to you.” 

“This is going to be even better 


than your advance notices led me 





to expect whispered the Repub 


lican leader to Senator Paxton 








Paxtor grinned and nodded 
Hicks took another ste p forwarda, 
threw up his hands as if invoking 
the 

““Meek and lowly as I am, I am 


the humble instrument throug! 


id of heaven, and continued 





which this message is to be com 


municated. I voice to you the 


protest ol the people, the great, 
patriotic, hard-working, honest, 
God-fearing people; the people 
who are the backbone of our insti- 
tutions as they are the support 
and mainstay of our Republic, the 


people who have so long been de- 





spised and downtrodden by the 


forces of greed ar d power and ar 





rogance and crime and corruption, 
the people who now are coming 
into their own, and who look to me 
to hold aloft their standard, to 
fight the fight for them a1 
keep the faith.” 

Hicks made an impressive rhe 
torical pause. He looked at the 
press gallery. Most of the report 
ers there were writing busily. He 





felt a great content. Heimagined 
his speech would be printed ir 
every paper in the land that after 
noon and next morning, and he 


stretched out his arms again and 
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pleaded the cause ol the dear people, assailed the Repu H Ss and ngratulated I wT Ng ex 
iican party, denounced trusts and corporations, told of the it the marvelous eloque e he | . ed, a 
iniquities of Wall Street and the money devil, flayed th« e had set an oratorical 1 gi é é 


Speciai interests, deno inced in unmeasured terms a ‘ the S te | ber vere r 
were opposed to the fullest extension of popular gover r t their g eX exe 
and displayed his entire box of tricks t H ed we ‘ 

He closed with ar issioned tribute to ‘ é ht j He 





























people, the f ‘ e the weaith producers a ‘ He ed \ 
iaboring me! ike il OF Value He } eade r r gra 4 0 ~ 
them, wept for them, exalted them, and, for his perorat ‘ " we the ‘ 
solemnly warned the Senate that unless cog ince Ww ‘ r tor might be the 
taken of the abuses that had been and were being heaped Y the we ffice 
upon the common people, there would be an uprising that Wa R é on pape 
would sweep the forces of capitalistic and corrupt go These papers printed portions of ' 
ernment from their intrenched position, a revolution of little about it, except to comment « the fa ‘ ‘ 
ballots—bloodless he prayed, but a revolution none the unusual performance both in manner and He 
less that would sink to ot Vior all those who now 80 arro inte te ‘ ontent i 1 5ent & leliegral Wile 
gantly refuse to consider the cry for succor from the peo- at the Hotel Super is, giving the details of this t } 
ple who form the unde g sic strength of t greatest He pose ( ‘ el that nig? grabbed eve and 
country on which the sun ever shone that was offere | ed wit! eased ) 
Hicks talked for more than two hours He could have the extr gant praise ivished on h 
talked a week had he wished to The senators listened He sent down for the KI ers ear ext 
chuckled, walked out and ame back The galleries filled y,and his! e re ler his heart beat rapid wher 
The reporters hurried joshing des« riptive stories over the e Saw nat they 1d done to ! Phere wa aT t 
wires Hicks, confident that he was mat g a profound the t that didn t have a colun tory about the speec! 
impression, ran his voice up and down over its entire elo on the front page, i every story was aiosh. On per 
tionary gamut. He madedramatic pauses. He pounded hi I ed his o troduction verbatim and head in 
desk. He turned and shook an ac« g finger at the g r é I Se r. Marmaduke Hic} 
ning Republi ans He stan ped back and forth in the aisle It 1 Ke He began the preparatior | & state 
He ranted, roared, ar 1, wnen he was detailing the woe I t nt to the put claiming that these attacks ! ! 
the people, he had great diff ilty ir repressing his tears the rTM t New York papers were due to a we 
and let his voice break artisticall, ' ;dvoca ol the rights of the people and the equaliy 
As he finished he sank into his seat and bowed his head Ve now ibservi¢ y Ol the pre to the gar ieTs of 
There was a spattering of applause in the galleries. The Wall Street and the co t corp ns and trusts 
senator in charge of the Indian bill instantly called up that After he had worked on this half an hour he had another 
measure, and the routine of the Senate began again. But idea, and st ‘ lenunciation of the New York papers 
the Republican senators, almost to a man, came over to He wrote a dozen telegrams to himself from variou pal 
ot the co pliimenting him 
higt on I speect gned fake 
hames to them and |} tnem it 
his pocket. He intended to hand 
these to his stenographer when he 
reached his office, and > te mir 
to make many duplicat pies of 
them and send them to the chaffing 
orrespondents, witha not« ting 
that notwithstanding the aj} rent 
tempts of the pre t ‘ t] 
him, the people, the rea imot 
peopie, were WIth flr i hese tele 
gral of which he sent accurats 
copies, showed. Also he thought 
of several letters, or extracts from 
etters ne nr ght concoct the 
sume Way, and probably have the 
entire lot inserted in the Congre 
sional Record sothat he n y nit se | 
them out under a fra 
This co genial labor restored 
him to a more contented frame 
nm i 
“Those New York boys were a 
ttle rough on you tnis morning, 
Hicks,”’ said Senator Paxton to 
him; “but don’t mind that New 
York isn’t the whole country, al 
though New York thinks it i 
that stuff will go great when it 
franked out to the lads in the eo 


try district You'll have to get 


minions Ol a Capitalstic pres 


ire Hicks replied, wit a 
iuntiness he did not feel. “] 
york tft it capitalisti New Yor 
press business to good effe 





home.” 
Paxton looked at Hick Ww 


admiratior 


My boy,” he i 


ever begi oO take pursel! ‘ 
rious “ it " uu a ‘ to 
take jursell without, heave ‘ 
ou 






Ne York paper t e Hote 
~ 4 yu Va ’ erne ‘ 
} Ino de oO te } 
} ete 1 . 
about hin t : 
more thar i vere | title 
ol senator and rm sre 
had taken a gambier nance or 
ni retur to the ™ ite ‘ 
. tx ind noped he had as mucl 





At a Quarter Before Eleven Her Door Opened and She Came Out Continued on Page 26 
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The Currency of Credit 


“THE largest mercantile failure in the history of the 
United States"’ disturbed nobody and produced only 
a faint and transitory reflection in the big security markets. 
lhe reason was that the concern, broadly speaking, owed 
nobody in particular and everybody in general. It had 
outstanding more than thirty million dollars of paper; but 
this paper was scattered cmong a great number of banks 
everal thousand”’ the first reports said. Each bank held 
so little that any probable loss would be negligible. 

It is only within recent years that any such currency of 
credit has prevailed. Twenty years ago a concern’s credit 
was an affair between itself and its bank or those from 
Now it is almost a public affair. 
If a New York wholesale house has credit at all, that credit 
is as current at a country bank in Nebraska as at one on 
lower Broadway 

The Claflin organization exemplified another business 
revolution. In the old days contact with the public was 
relegated to the retail trade, which was the humblest sister 
in the commercial family. The important branches—from 
which alone large profits and renown might be extracted 
consisted in making goods and distributing them among 

Now it is direct touch with the buying public 
that counts most. 

Genuine good will on the part of the buying public is the 
rock bottom of merchandising. To achieve that manu- 
facturers and distributors, whose goods pass into individ- 
ual and family consumption, work more and more. The 
Claflin Company was less known and less profitable than 
some of the retail shops it controlled. 


whom it purchased goods. 


middlemen. 


Business grows 
aemocratic in spite of concentration, 


The Menace of the Owen Bill 


YENATOR OWEN'’S bill to regulate stock exchanges 
\ iooks in the direction of making a vast inquisitorial, 
bureaucratic tyranny of the Post-Office Department. The 
to set up a standard for the conduct of stock 
exchanges that suits the notions of Congress; then to 
crush exchanges which fail to conform to that standard by 
excluding from the mails all business originating on them. 
Chere is hardly a business or personal relationship that 
could not be brought under the thumb of the Federal 
Government on the same principle. 

More publie harm flows from distilleries than from stock 
Why not close the distilleries—without both- 
ering a constitutional amendment—by excluding 
them from the mails? Some labor unions and some cor- 
stand convicted by public opinion of 
unconscionable practices. There is exactly as much reason 
for excluding them from the mails as for excluding stock 
exchanges. In several states the local pure-food laws are 
inadequate and badly enforced. Let Washington set up a 
national standard and compel observance of it by its control 
of the mails. 

Accept the principle of the Owen Bill, and it may be only 
a question of time when a citizen must shape his entire 
conduct in conformity with the notions of the majority at 
Washington. That statement is not so fanciful as the 
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exchanges. 


about 


porate employers 


reader may deem it. If ameasure is at all feasible, to carry 
it through Congress is much easier than to carry it through 
forty-eight state legislatures. And when it has been car- 
ried through a state legislature it can be enforced only by 
due process of law, which involves trouble, expense and a 
full hearing of the accused before a jury of his peers; while 
exercising the power to exclude from the mails requires 
nothing but the scratch of an official pen. There would be 
a great temptation to resort more and more to the easy, 
expeditious method. 

To correct people’s morals and business practices, how- 
ever, is no part of the legitimate purpose of the Post-Office 
Department. Fraud committed by use of the mails is the 
main valid reason for exclusion from the mails. The Owen 
Bill would start the Post Office on the road toward being 
a great, prying, tyrannous, bureaucratic busybody. 


Where the Schools Fail 


HE recipe told what quantities of certain ingredients 

should be used to produce ten gallons of spraying mix- 
ture; but ten gallons was more than she needed. After 
working laboriously for fifteen minutes, and covering three 
sheets of notepaper with figures, she got the problem down 
to this blind alley: What is two-thirds of three-fourths? 

The three men present had reached middle life with some 
degree of success. With more or less warrant they con- 
sidered themselves rather capable fellows. Any one of them 
would have been astonished by the statement that he was 
uneducated. They took the problem in hand, and the near- 
est-they got to a solution was the confident statement by 
one of them that if two-thirds were reducible to a decimal 
he could tell the answer. 

Of course the woman and the men had been taught how 
to find two-thirds of three-fourths, but had long since for- 
gotten the method. Scarcely anything a child learns at 
school is remembered ten years later, unless later experi- 
ence renews theschool acquaintance. Three-fourthsof the 
grammar, two-thirds of the arithmetic and history, and like 
proportions of all else that is taught between kindergarten 
and high school vanish utterly from the pupil’s mind 
within a few years in nine cases out of ten. Only that 
teaching remains which future experience renews. 

Probably, then, we try to teach too many things. Some 
fifty large employers were recently asked wherein public- 
school training was deficient, as shown by their own expe- 
rience with new employees coming directly from school. 
Their replies included the following: Reading; writing; 
arithmetic; geography; spelling; punctuation; pronun- 
ciation; concentration; application; ability to conserve 
properly; ability to follow directions. 

Very likely these employers expected too much; but 
their replies fairly raise the question whether public-school 
education does not try—futilely—to furnish young minds 
rather elaborately instead of addressing itself mostly to 
training them so that they can furnish themselves. 


Black, White or Gray? 


T IS easy to be conservative and easy to be radical; but 

to be liberal is a rare art. We are scolded in about equal 
degree for basely pandering to the vicious multitude and 
for being a servile tool of the ruthless plutocracy. 

Either set of extreme critics sees the hand of Satan in 
any opposition to its theories. To admit any virtue or 
intelligence on the other side is what neither of them can 
endure in the least. 

For both of them the world is painted pure white on 
one side and jet black on the other; and, though they 
passionately disagree as to which side is white and which 
black, they agree in denouncing as a fool or a villain the 
misguided man who says the world is gray. 

Ina large way, probably, they are quite right. The pas- 
sionate, narrow, bigoted opinion seems to have the greatest 
power of penetration. Very likely the clash of one-eyed 
partisanship makes for progress. Probably the due meed 
for the liberal mind is a kick from both sides and a certain 
inner satisfaction. 


The Omissions of History 


HEY are making a social survey of Jerusalem this sum- 

mer; so presently we shall know, for the first time, 
what sort of town Jerusalem really is. History is a very 
modern invention—quite the latest of the arts. Prior to 
the eighteenth century there are only a few scraps here and 
there—just an occasional brief and imperfect glimpse into 
a vast fog. We have a great deal about the binding—the 
leather is of such and such a color, embossed in this or that 
manner—and the title page reads so-and-so; but the con- 
tents of the volume are mostly sealed. 

We know about St. Louis’ crusades and battles and 
treaties, which are not of the least importance; but only a 
few lines of the tale of Aucassin and Nicolette give half a 
second’s obscure peep at the France of his time. 

Between the Great Charter and Henry VIII, real Eng- 
land emerged into history once dimly, for a‘ few days—in 
the Peasants’ Rising of 1381. For nearly a week penmen 
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concerned themselves with something that portentously 
suggested how a great part of the English nation was con- 
ditioned—and presently became exclusively engaged with 
the Wars of the Roses, which were about as significant as 
the last prize fight. 

A Life of Wat Tyler would illumine fourteenth-century 
England much better than a Life of John of Gaunt. For the 
latter we have a library of material—for the former only a 
dubious name and the fact of his death. 

Many intelligent persons maintain that humanity 
makes no progress at all, but merely marches in a circle 
and, except by reasoning from the last two hundred year 
it is impossible to contradict this theory —so little, prior to 
that time, does history reveal of human conditions. There 
were always such and such monarchs, statesmen, warriors, 
going through substantially the same motions they make 
to-day. 

Writing down what historians do and calling it history 
is like minutely recording the movements of a weather 
vane and calling it a study of atmosphere. As material 
for a real history of the United States the election of a 
Democratic President and Congress was trivial 
negligible, in fact—in comparison with the Colorado coal 
strike and the circumstances attending it. 


quite 


The Sign of the Demagogue 


p NOT trust the man—to whatever party he belongs 
who seeks to load all the faults of a condition on a few 
individual shoulders. He is either not intelligent enough 
to know the truth or not honest enough to speak it. Do 
not forget that the main difference between big business 
and little business is simply size—and the fact that little 
business has more votes to give. There are plenty of clean, 
straightforward big businesses and plenty of mean, unscru- 
pulous little ones. Morgan and Harriman believed that 
their ways were right and for the ultimate good of the 
country as sincerely as you may believe the contrary. 

The man who pictures the Trusts, the concentration of 
money in Wall Street and the huge private fortunes a 
nothing but the work of a few malevolent men, darkly 
conspiring, is a demagogue, either by nature or by design. 
In either case do not trust him. 

Our forests were a national possession. For years we 
threw them away right and left—gave empires of them 
to railroads; passed laws that facilitated their transfer to 
private hands. Apparently for years the main business of 
a great department of our Government was to see how 
rapidly it could give away timberland. A thrifty German 
peasant, immigrating to this country, picked up square 
miles of the forests for which we seemed to have no use. 
At his death they were worth millions. But how stupid to 
denounce Weyerhaeuser! Weought to denounce ourselves! 

That is onlyasample. To get the other side of the shield, 
take the more Bourbon Wall Street utterances that describe 
the whole radical movement in this country as the work of 
a few dishonest politicians, and keep reiterating that the 
people would repudiate these policies if the devilish poli- 
ticians would only give them a chance! 

That is exactly of a piece with the statesmanship which 
pretends that all the country’s economic troubles can be 
traced to a few score or a few thousand individuals. When 
a man begins that strain it is high time to cease taking 
him seriously. 


Mr. Wilson’s Reserve Board 
O* THE five men selected by Mr. Wilson to govern the 


new banking system, two have been engaged in large 
business undertakings, and are, therefore, subject to the 
hysterical suspicions of some statesmen whose ideal for the 
governor of a great banking system would probably be a 
man who had never been contaminated by personal con- 
tact with any piece of money larger than a two-dollar bill. 

With this exception the country has been well content 
with the appointments. Of the five names only one, we 
presume, was known to any considerable number of people. 
That one was identified with Wall Street. The others had 
no widely popular identity at all. To the public they repre- 
sented simply men against whom nothing was known and 
whom the President had seen fit to appoint. With that the 
public was content. 

This Federal Reserve Board will be vested with great 
power—greater than the power vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; for, in the nature of the case, 
there can be no effectual judicial review of the Reserve 
Board's acts. By abusing its position the board can very 
easily enrich itself and work immense harm to the country; 
but the country habitually expects laws and institutions to 
work well rather than ill. At the lowest it expects them 
to work tolerably. It expects to go on raising its wheat, 
fattening its hogs, doing its plumbing, carpentering and 
blacksmithing, and selling its drygoods—whatever laws 
are passed or whatever institutions set up. 

The country is more optimistic, on the whole, than the 
facts warrant; but if it saw the pitfalls and precipices 
statesmen are continually seeing it would have no stomach 
for the day’s work. 
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HERE is poli- 
tics in the 
army —some; 
a modicum, it may 
be said. Odd—isn’t 
it?—that the for- 
merly brave boys in 
blue, but now brave 
in greenery- 
yallery, should be 
political, when their 
job is to be our nifty 
little defenders! 
But they have 
their politics, just 
thesame. Thismay 
be observed 
times in one way and 


boys 


some- 


sometimes in an- 
other. Often we 
wonder how the 


brave General Dogs- 
ofwar manages it so 
as to get all the 
soft billets, while the 
equally brave Gen- 
eral Gotnopull lin- 
gers for so many 
years out among the 
cacti—that is, often 
we wonder unless we 
know. If we know 
we do not wonder. 
What we do then is 
to speculate on how 
long the influence of 
the brave General 
Dogsofwar will last. 
There is no sadder 
sight than a soldier 
whose influence has passed away, either politically or phys- 
ically. Many a saddle at the front is now tenanted by a 
warrior who would be in a Washington swivel chair and din- 
ing out every night if his politics had not been ambushed. 

However, that is neither here nor there; in fact it is in 
the War Department. So let us take a broader view and 
begin over again. There is politics in the army. There are 
two parties. It speaks well 
for the self-repression of the 





An Army Progressive 





the army—in what 
they think the army 
is for. The standpatters consider that the army is the 
beginning and the end, and the progressives think of it and 
talk of it as a means to an end 

The gist of it is that the progressives think and preach 
that the army, as at present constituted, is merely a school 
where officers are to be trained to handle 
larger armies in time of war. The present army 
in size—would not be an advance guard it 
real Power. The progressives think that, in 
training officers, the army should be used to train me 
They advocate a short term of enlistment—some say three 
years and some say one— with first, second and third lines 
of reserves. Their idea is that the American boy should be 
given a year in the army and taught to be a soldier 

Then, they think, he should be placed in the 
with a small compensation, 
leaven for raw voli 
system had been in force for the past six 
a trained army of from two hundred and 
hundred thousand men could be placed in the field as soo 
as they could be mobilized. They hold that 
million men could be created in a comparatively short time 


and command 
, you know 
a war with a 


addition to 


reserves, 


to be used in case of war as 





iteers It is contended that if such a 


or seven ye 





fifty to three 
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The Job of the General Staff 


HE standpatters hold opposite views. They are the 

bully old boys who think an army is an army; that the 
term of enlistment should be long and the organization 
brought to a high state of efficiency. They think the ideal 
condition is to create an army so well trained, however 
small, that the first sergeant can handle the compan) 
thus give the officers more time to seek those pleasures 
that are dear to the heart of the warrior. It does not take 
a military mind to grasp the fact that an army composed of 
long-term men is much easier to handle—for the officers 
than an army in which the trained men are constantly 
leaving for the reserves and the raw recruits coming in for 
training. 

How the dickens can an officer have any social pleasures 
if he must constantly be at work training recruits? On the 
reactionary other hand, if his men are long-term men, after 
being trained they are trained, and the officer may perhaps 
have a little time for himself. 

As I have said, Major-General William W. Wother- 
the second W standing for Wallace—now Chief of 





spoon 


WHO=-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 
and the Near Great 





Staff, is one of our leading army progr 
sives and has been for years He has been 
shting for these things as well as fighting Indians, S 
laras, Filiy inos, and such et-ceterians as we have beer 
compelled to combat in the course of our process of benev 
olent assimilation; and, albeit he will retire next fall o 
account of age, he has onl ust begun to fight 
A fine, husky warrior is the gene ral Fa r ret 
he made casual inquirie s to the real meaning o 





mencement to the graduates of West Point He received 


various answers and then formulated a: r himsel 
“Commencement,” he 1d mea as ute it, to 
commence That be ing the case let's beg! So he ke 


- ‘ |] 
bers oI the classes of 





various mem embryo I 


talked to them. * Boys,” he Sal 


your 
commissions and you are a lot of fancy, house oken 
soldiers You dance well and you ride to some effect On 
parade you are wonders Granting all that why not learn 
a few things necessary to the soldiering busine 





1 or helped to originate 





So he and a few others originat« 


the post-graduate courses at Fort Leavenworth and in the 


Arm) 


War ( ollege, where the boys are ta ight 








ommanda large bodies of men, to handle | ig probien 
of offense and defense, and to prepare pians against 
the invasion of every country with which there is eve 

e remotest possibility of war. He has been firm in the 
conviction that a graduate of West Point does not neces 
sary Know all there is to be known of the art of war, and 
has seen to it that they have further instruct 

He took his own medicine too for he was graduated 


from the War College in 1905 and then went to the 
Staff. He was president of the War College from 1910 to 
1912 Chief of t ; | 
Staff in 1912, succeeding Major-General Leonard Wood as 
Chief in April of the present vear. 

The General Staff is the arn y ‘s board of directors It 
has the direction of that branch 
management of it. More than that, it is the organization 
that looks to the future. Its big problem is to guess where 
trouble is likely to come—-not when, but 


have everything prepared when the trouble does come It 


General 








and was made assistant to the e Crenera 


of the service the entire 


where--and to 


maps out campaigns ol all sorts, spec ulates or possibilities 
and prepares for them; considers each nation that might 
by any possibility come to grips with us; and thinks of 
means to defeat it and ways to defend this country against it 
It has plans of campaigns carefully prepared to meet all 
sorts of conditions. It is constantly studying the military 
conditions of other countries 


and figuring on what thestrat 





army that there are but two 
parties. There are about six 
parties among the Republi- 
cans, for example; and time 
alone can tell into how many 
parties the united and victo- 
rious Democracy will be split 
before splitting days have 
passed. The army, however, 
has but two factions—that is, 
the officers of the army have 
but two factions. Theenlisted 
men have no part. 

Borrowing nomenclature 
from regular politicians, the 
army — or its officers—may be 
divided into standpatters and 
progressives. It is an arbi- 
trary division, but correct. 
Of course there are no conven- 
tions and no bolters, and no 
platforms to repudiate or 
otherwise. All it amounts tois 
that there is one crowd known 
as standpatters and another 
crowd known as progressives 
for want of better designa- 
tions. And if you will look at 
the picture that adorns this 
gem of prose you will observe 
the sky line of one of our lead- 
ing army progressives—to wit, 
Major-General William W. 
Wotherspoon. 

The standpatters are just as 
good soldiers as the progres- 
sives. And there is nodenying 








that both are as good as there 
are. Their differences come 
in the angleat which they view 





The Footprint in the Sand 


swould be 


in case war was declared by us 


egy of those countrie 


or against us. It keeps in ac 
curate touch with our own 
resources and takes a pro 
phetical view ol he entire 
world, wit! pecial reterence 
to our possible needs 
Wotherspoon has had long 
service on the Genera! Staff 
He has had a hand in much of 
its work and it probable 


there is no officer in the army 
who hasa more comprehensive 
grasp of all our present and 
possible military problems 


The law says he must retire 


this fall because he will.then 
he sixty-lour; but he is one of 
the liveliest young men ol 
ixty-fourin this country. He 
can outride many ft the p 
tains of the army, is one 

those steel-wire sort of me 

all tendon and muscle ind a 


| fine and likable person 
th Mexico 


| or with any other country after 


| Ifthereisawarw 


he is retired you will find him 


in it, even though he must go 
| as a major ol volunteers. So 
far as the standpatters 1 the 
| army are concerned, he na 
| already made them most 
| comfortable, and he will harr 
them until the end of his day 


| He is a very real sort of army 
is Wotherspoon: 


of a politi 





progressive, 


and he 18 no slouct 


cl long those sell 
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This Is Tire Insurance 


LL that you can buy in any tire is raw material plus experience, 
equipment and labor, plus the intent to produce quality goods 
and the greatest of all these contributing factors is the intent 


Only the intent can insure the desired results. The intent behind the 
manufacture of Fisk Tires is to give satisfaction. 
The service that benefits you 1s the kind which saves petty annoyances, 


adds to your convenience and tends to increase your pl asure in the use 
of your Car, 


We build quality tires that are giving great mileage We mean that 
everyone to whom we sell these tires shall get trom their use an all 
round satisfaction sufficient to make them continue indefinitely to buy 
I isk and to advise their friends to do so. 


The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


More than 18.000 Dealers and Fis Franch n 43 Cit 
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money as he said he had; and she had 
planned an elaborate future for herself 
in Washington. She shrewdly assayed her 
husband, knew he had qualities that could 
be developed and knew also he had faults 
that must be suppressed. She considered 
him so much raw material for her skillful 
manipulations, and resolved to use all her 
finesse and all her knowledge on him to re- 
fine him, tone him down, rub off the rough 
edges, trim him and put forward his good 
features — provided he was elected. She 
determined on this procedure as a supple- 
mentary activity, of course, for her strong- 
est and almost entire concern was herself. 
If her husband rose with her all well and 
good, and she would help him if she had 
time; but first and foremost she herself 
must rise. 

For the moment she turned her entire at- 
tention to her gowning. She knew the shops 
in New York intimately, knew the modistes 
and the milliners, and had an ac quaintance 
with their excellences and their various 
deficiencies. She had never been able to 
buy much from the most fashionable ones, 
owing to her limited income, but she had 
a full knowledge of what she might have 
bought had she been able, and this time she 
went direct to the most fashionable Parisian 
modiste in New York. She explained who 
she was, proved her identity and demanded 
to see the best this haughty lady had. She 
wanted an a gown as well as several 
other costumes. As she could not wait to 
have anything made for her, she asked to 
see the Paris models, for she knew she 
might easily be fitted in this emergency. 
Later, when the hurry was not so great, she 
could get creations constructed for herself. 

She critically examined the exclusive 
models this modiste had, and visited sev- 
eral other houses. At each establishment 
she took all offerings of evening gowns into 
the evening room and studied the effect 
their colors had on her complexion under 
the glare of electric lights. She spent hours 
on this by herself, trying colors, matching 
herself to shades, and getting the exact 
tones she desired, always having in mind a 
spectacular appearance wherever she might 
be. In the end she selected one sumptuous 
and very expensive evening gown and one 
somewhat simpler, both exclusive models 
from a famous house in Paris. She bought 
a costly evening wrap, a calling dress and 
much lingerie, as well as gloves, boots, slip- 
pers and pumps of various kinds. Also she 
picked out several hats and spared no ex- 
pense in her choice. 

All of this took ten days. Hicks, having 
discovered that as senator he could send 
telegrams and have them paid for by the 
Government, wrote her several long wires 
each day, urging her to come back, detail- 
ing his successes and telling her of his lone- 
liness without her. In reality he got along 
very well, for he had the bachelor habit and 
had been married only a brief while. 

Mrs. Hicks opened charge accounts at 
the various places she patronized, offering 
as security her credentials as the wife of 
Senator Hicks, and in most instances this 
She instructed all the con- 


| cerns with which she dealt to send the bills 


but to make them out to her hus- 
She supplied herself with handker- 


to her, 
band. 


| chiefs, laces, perfumes, cosmetics, stockings, 


| and what 


not, and by the time she was 
ready to return to Washington she had 
spent about two thousand dollars for the 
senator. 

Hicks was at the station to meet her and 
welcomed her effusively. He made no sug- 
gestions of a street-car this time and took 
her to the Palace Hotel in a taxicab. She 
charmed him with a vivacious account of 
her visit to the metropolis. He asked if 


| she had obtained her gowns, and she said 


she had selected a few little things which she 
hoped he would like. 

When the boxes and packages began ar- 
riving by express Hicks had his doubts 
about there being only a “few little things,” 
but he said nothing, and concluded she 
had paid for them herself, inasmuch as 
she had not asked him for money beyond 


| the two hundred and fifty dollars. 


He took great satisfaction in showing her 


| off in the hotel lobby and in the long corri- 


dor that ran between the restaurants. He 
had had a severe jolt when he received his 
first week's bill from the hotel, but paid it 
with the reflection that in a short time he 
would move to a cheaper place. Mrs. Hicks 
did not ask for money. Instead, as Hicks 
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discovered, she got what money she wanted 
at the cashier’s window in the hotel and had 
it charged to Hicks. Also she sent such 
purchases as she made in the Washington 
stores to the hotel C. O. D., and the hotel 
paid for them and charged the amount on 
the bill. She used cabs and automobiles 
lavishly, and employed a manicure, a mas- 
seuse and a daily hairdresser. Also she paid 
one of the hotel maids by the heur to act as 
her personal maid when she needed her. 

She made some calls, but Hicks observed 
she wore none of her new gowns. When he 
asked her the reason for this she said she 
wasn’t ready yet, and told Hicks to await 
developments. So far they had been 
invited nowhere. Mrs. Hicks was planning 
to give a dinner herself, and she had just 
told Hicks that they must do something of 
the kind, when cards came for a reception 
given by Mrs. Jackson, wife of Hicks’ col- 
league, the senior senator from his state. 
Mrs. Hicks was elated, for the Jacksons had 
been a long time in Washington, lived in a 
big house in the vicinity of Sheridan Circle, 
the most fashionable part of the city, and 
Mrs. Hicks was sure the function was to be 
of importance. 

She became tremendously interested and 
began at once to make her preparations for 
the event. She brought out her gowns 
bought in New York, selected the more 
elaborate one, and had herself photographed 
in it in her room in various poses, which was 
simple, inasmuch as Washington photog- 

raphers are accustomed to this sort of thing. 

She examined her proofs critically, and had 
the photographers in a frenzy over her ex- 
actions before she selected four poses. These 
she had finished suitably for newspaper re- 
production. She called up the public ste- 
nographer from the hotel lobby, dictated a 
description of her gown and of herself, and 
put in a few details of her family and social 
connections and of her European acquaint- 
ance. This description was duplicated on 
the typewriter and filed away with the 
photographs. 

On the evening of the reception, which 
was to begin at ten o'clock, she retired to 
her room at seven and told Hicks he must 
not bother her until she appeared. Hicks 
was dressed and ready at half past nine, 
and waited impatiently until ten, when he 
rapped on his wife’s door. “Alys, my 
dear,” he said, “‘ we shall be late.” 

“I shall be ready presently,”’ Mrs. Hicks 
replied. “‘Be patient.” 

At a quarter past and at half past ten 
Hicks, nervous by that time, demanded 
that she hurry, and each time he was told 
to be calm. Finally at a quarter before 
eleven her door opened and she came out. 

Hicks gave a cry of astonishment and 
admiration. She was wrapped in a cloak 
of black silk velvet caught up close round 
her feet, completely enveloping her in its soft 
folds. The collar was wide, and was made 
of a magnificent black fur that caressed her 
throat and rolled down to the waist-line. 
The flowing sleeves were cuffed with this 
fur and the wrap seemed to be lined with it. 
He noticed her feet were shod in brightly 
colored slippers, and that her hair was ar- 
ranged with even greater fastidiousness than 
usual. Always ultra, she had surpassed her- 
self with this coiffure. Her intensely black 
hair was undulated and stretched, flatly and 
tightly, in two loops or waves on each side 
of her face, the one dropping over the ears, 
the other drawn out to the middle of her 
cheeks and held in place by some adhesive 
preparation. This gave her a marked Pari- 
sian appearance. Her back hair was done 
in an elaborate and convoluted knot low on 
her neck. 

He noticed also to his amazement that 
her usually clear, pale, almost pallid com- 
plexion had miraculously changed to a girl- 
ish rosiness. He rushed forward to take her 
in his arms. 

“ Don’t!" she said peremptorily. 
touch me, please! 

They went down the elevator. She had 
arranged with the carriage man for a li- 
mousine car, which was waiting for them; 
and they were rapidly driven to the Jackson 
house. 

There were dozens of automobiles arriv- 
ing and parked near by. The Hicks ma- 
chine took its place in the line that crawled 
up on the roadway under the porte-cochére 
and discharged beautifully gowned women 
and faultlessly attired men. They reached 
the door after many stops and jerky starts 
and went in. The men left their coats at 
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one side and the ladies on the other. Hicks 
waited at the foot of the stairs, and presently 
a vivid woman approached him, a woman 
who swayed in arosy mist before his dazzled 
eyes, a sinuous, lustrous woman, resplen- 
dent, striking. 

Hicks wondered who she was, and his 
knees trembled, his eyes widened, his heart 
jumped when she took him by the arm and 
said: “‘Come, Marmaduke.” 

She was his wife, this glorious creature 
whom he had never seen in any other color 
than black, or black and white. He tried 
to look at her as they went up the broad 
stairway, but she held him close and hurried 
him on. 

The orchestra was playing a popular air, 
there was a hum of talk, and as they reached 
the space at the top of the stairs she pressed 
his arm and whispered: ‘‘ Wait!” 

They stood for a minute. The orches- 
tra stopped playing. There was a momen- 
tary silence. ‘“‘ Now!” she said, and slightly 
in advance of him, having released his arm, 
she swept into the great drawing room 
where Mrs. Jackson was receiving her 
guests. It was like a sudden sunburst in a 
dull day. It was like a splash of carmine on 
a black cloth. 

“Ah-h-h!” said the women involuntarily, 
as Mrs. Hicks advanced to greet Mrs. 
Jackson. Hicks came behind. 

Instantly every woman's eyes took in the 
details of that costume. Instantly every 
man’s eyes opened in admiration. 

They saw this slender, svelte, perfectly 
proportioned woman, robed in a closely fit- 
ting, shimmering, almost luminous gown 
of the exquisite color of a vivid American 
Beauty rose, a gown that was draped about 
her figure down to the tips of her rose- 
colored slippers, that was extremely long 
and extremely narrow, so narrow it seemed 
she must walk in it with difficulty, but in 
which she did walk with exceeding grace. 
The dress had a long pointed train. Her 
corsage was cut into a daring V in front and 
into a still more elongated and daring V in 
the back, displaying neck, shoulders and 
particularly a back creamily white and ex- 
quisite in their perfection. She wore no 
jewels, and the lack of them seemed to ac- 
centuate the garishness of the necklaces 
and dog-collars and stomachers and tiaras 
on other women. She carried one perfect, 
long-stemmed American Beauty rose that 
blended absolutely with the color of her 
gown. 

At her entrance such desultory conversa- 
tion as there was stopped. Everybody in 
the room leaned forward, eagerly striving 
to see her. As if unconscious of the sensa- 
tion she had created Mrs. Hicks greeted her 
hostess, chatted with her a moment, and 
moved down the line, followed by the be- 
wildered Hicks. 

Then there came a sudden rush of “‘ Who 
isshe? Whois she?” the men crowding for- 

ward to find out, the women shrinking back, 
for there wasn’t a costume in the room, not 
a pink or a blue or a lavender or a yellow, 
that didn’t seem faded, sickly, insipid, 
when contrasted with Mrs. Hicks’ gown. 

‘How dare she?” gasped the women. 
“How dare she?”’ For they all knew the 
effect this startling creature in this startling 
gown had on them and their costumes. 

“Great!"" said the men, and flocked 
round to be presented, not knowing the sar- 
torial crime this woman had committed in 
the eyes of their women-folk. Mrs. Hicks, 
to all outward appearances calmly uncon- 
scious of the enormity of her offense, was 
soon the animated center about which half 
the men in the room revolved. She talked 
vivaciously, used her French and Russian 
phrases continuously, shrugged her shoul- 
ders with charming grace. The women 
scrutinized her coldly and thought she must 
be French. The men were inclined to the 
belief that she was a Russian. After a time 
Hicks recovered his equanimity sufficiently 
to announce to all comers that she was his 
wife, the wife of Senator T. Marmaduke 
Hicks. For the remainder of the evening 
he basked in the reflection of her glory. 

Senator Paxton was there and Mrs. Pax- 
ton. ‘*Goodness, Billy,”’ said Mrs. Paxton 
to her husband; “look at that amazing 
woman! I wonder who she is?” 

The senator looked. ‘“‘Can’t imagine,” 
hereplied. ‘“ But she certainly isastunner!” 

“Stunner!” sniffed Mrs. Paxton. “She 
has absolutely killed the dress of every other 
woman in this room with that rig. Fiend- 
ish, I call it! 













Paxton saw Hicks. “By Jove!” he ex- 
laimed, ‘‘I believe she’s the wife of Tom- 

mie Hicks. A fit helpmeet, I should say.” 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Paxton. ‘She's 

everer than he is. That gown and that en 
trance show genius, Billy, positive genius.”’ 

The senator edged his way over to Hicks. 
“How do you do, senator,” he said. “‘Am 
I right in supposing this charming lady is 
Mrs. Hicks?” 

“She is, indeed,"’ bubbled Hicks. “ Alys, 
dear, allow me to present an old and very 
dear friend, Senator Paxton.” 

Mrs. Hicks impulsively put out her hand. 
“Oh, senator,”’ she said, “I have heard my 
husband speak of you so many times.” 

“Yes, I have known him for some ye 
Indeed,” he continued whimsi ally, et 
ter myself 1 had something to do with the 
making of your husband what he is—a sen- 
ator.” 

She turned a quick glance on him. “* Allez 
vous en!” she said. 

‘I did so,”’ protested the senator laugh 
ing; “but I must say he supplemented my 
endeavors magnificently when he married 
you. I congratulate him.” 

“And me?” she asked archly. 

“Oh,” replied the senator, as he moved 
away, ““why paint the lily or gild refined 
gold?” 

Mrs. Hicks was acutely aware of the sen- 
sation she had made. She had no intention 
of allowing herself to be monopolized by the 
men, or of allowing the women to remain 
aloof. She soon inveigled Senator Jackson 
to her side, and under his escort moved 
about the room, was presented to the 
women, and was even more agreeable to 
them than she had been to the men. She 
chatted gayly, complimented them tact- 
fully, spoke of herself as a newcomer in 
official life who must depend upon them 
as guides, philosophers and friends, told an 
anecdote now and then concerning some 
personage she had known abroad, flattered 

ome of the women about their husbands, 
especially the wives of well-known states- 
men whose names she had read in the pa- 
pers, and was generally pleasant, affabie 
ind at her best as a conversationalist. 
Most of the women thawed. She knew how 
to be a woman’s woman as well as a man’s 
woman, and she exerted herself to her ut- 





most to impress herself favorably on the 
lemin 


SI 


ne portion of that company. 

was too wise to allow her first ap- 
pearance in a Washington house to dwindle 
to an anti-climax, and she amazed Hicks 
by telling him they would go before, as it 
seemed to him, they were even well into the 
swing of things. 

“But it’s great,”’ he whispered to her. 
“Stay awhile. You've made an awful hit.’ 

‘No,” she said, “‘ we'll go now.” 

She made her adieus and tock the reluc- 
tant Hicks downstairs. They hurried into 
thelr Wraps, Se cured their car and left. 

Hicks searched his soul for something to 
ay to her to express his tremendous appre- 

iation of the impression she had made. He 

framed a dozen complimentary speeches, 
ut each one seemcd to him not to be ex- 
travagant enough. I inally, feeling he must 
say something, he began tenderly: “How 
jueenly and young and wonderful you are 
to-night, my love. And what a change in 
your coloring. Why, you always were so 
beautifully white and now . 


“Cochon! she Said sharply, ar d leaning 


back in the corner of the car she closed her 
eyes. 
: XXXVIII 

ICKS did not know what the word 

cochon meant. He intended to look 
it up in the dictionary, but, as he would 
have phrased it himself, “other matters of 
greater moment” intervened, and the inci- 
dent passed out of his mind. He took it for 
granted that it was a compliment, for how 
could his wife address anything but com- 
pliments to him, especially as he had been 
30 prominent at the Jackson reception. By 
morning Hicks had convinced himself that 
it was he who was the sensation at the 
reception, not Mrs. Hicks. 

The episode was a general topic of con- 
versation in official circles next day, the 
ladies who were at the reception hastening 
to tell those who were not. The papers 
printed large pictures of Mrs. Hicks in her 
gown, a minute description of the costume, 
and a paragraph about this senatorial bride 
and her family, all of which had been sent 
in by Mrs. Hicks with polite notes to the 
society editors. While she was in New York 
Mrs. Hicks had put in a supply of note 
paper. She had a die of her personally in- 
vented crest, and she had used it on note 
paper before; but this time she went to the 
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most expensive stationer on Fifth Avenue 
ordered a complete outfit of writing mate 
rials, and had every sheet of the paper, 
the correspondence cards and the flaps of 
the envelopes embossed with her crest. She 
used this paper when corresponding wit! 
the society editors, writing in the third per- 
son and hoping to create an impression. It 
was seldom that a stranger in Washingtor 
society made such a sensation as Mrs. Hicks 
had made at the Jackson recep 
society editors were glad to ; pi 
ture and all the facts they could get about 
her, confining the other details of the recep 
tion to a few lines. 

Mrs. Hicks was greatly pleased with the 
newspaper representation of her first ver 
ture into society and resolved to 
advantage. The day following the recep 
tion the Cabinet ladies were receiving, and 
Mrs. Hicks early began her preparations 
for a descent on them At four o'clock she 
appeared in the hotel lobby and took the 
big limousine she and Hicks had used 
the night before. She had arranged to have 
a great bunch of violets in the car, and cre 
ated another sensation as t 
the carriage entrance. $ a black 
velvet dress with a demi-trai Her hat 
was a Gainsborough with asweeping plume 
She wore her heirloom pearls, the long 
twisted rope round her neck and oddly 
shaped pendants in her ears. She carried 
lorgnette, which she constantly used in tru 
Parisian fashion. Her complexion had mi 
raculously returned to its original pallor 


tion, and the 


nt her 


rint fA 
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and her lips were crimson. Her hair was 
done in the style of the night before. She 
Swept into ea h Cabinet home ran the 


gamut of her French and Russian expres 


sions, displayed all her wares, and then 
swept out again, leaving a flutter of agi 
tated conversation behind her at each pla 
She intended to make another impression, 
and she made a series of them. 
Hicks posed about the Senate 


that afternoon and received the con 








tions of those senators who had been at 
Jackson rece ption., He was not at all in 
terested in the proceedings in the Senate, 
inasmuch as he saw no way for projecting 
himself into the debate, not because of his 
ignorance of the subject under discussion 
which would not have deterred him, but 
because he couldn't discover adver 
for Hicks in it. So he left early and strolled 
back to his hotel. 

Near the corner of Eleventh Street he 
met William G. Buffum, of Blossburg, Cor 
liss County. Buffum was a farmer, a Dem 


| h Hicks’ 


ocrat who had been impressed wi 





oratory about the people and had helped 
Hicks get delegates many times He cor 
sidered Hicks a sterling representative of 


he masses, and was somewhat abashed 


when he encountered that statesman elab 





orately attired in a frock coat, a high } 





and various other habiliments not quite 
suited, in Buffun pinion, to a friend of 
the tolling Masses. 

“Howdy, senator,” said Buffum in a 


rather abashed fashion. 

‘Why, Billy!”’ exclaimed Hicks, d 
ping into the vernacular. “Howdy! How 
is my old friend from Corliss? I] am glad 
to see you, powerful glad to see you, Billy 
You are a sight for sore eyes. How long 
have you been here?”” And he $1 
fum’s right hand in both of his 
vigorously, holding to it while he 
speech of greeting. 

“Only a few hours,’ Buffum replied 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that. 1 should 
feel very badly if Billy Buffum came to 
Washington and didn’t run in to see me the 
first thing. Where are you stopping?” 

“Down at The Nation.” 

“Down at The Nation! Well, well, if 
that ain’t just like Billy Buffum. No ai: 
about him. Fine old hotel, The Natio 
none of this newfangled stylishness about 
it. Fine, plain old hotel and good home 
cooking, just like we have back in dear 


an 








old Corliss. I always eat there when | 
get a chance and sit round with the boy 
None of ! 
They smack too much of plutocracy I'm 
glad to greet you, Billy. Runin and seen 
Make yourself at home in my office. Let 
me know if I can do anything for you 
Drop round and see the Missus too. She'll 
be mighty glad to shake your hand. Sorr: 
I've got an engagement, Billy, but I shall 
expect to see a lot of you W hile you are here. 
Be sure now and come to visit me, or | shall 
feel very badly about it.” 

“All right, senator,”” promised Buffum, 
again convinced of the sincerity of Hicks as 
a friend of the people. ‘“‘Where are you 
stopping?”’ 





these fashionable places for me 
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*Oh, run up to th 
Ask for Senator Hicks They all know me 
” And Hicks started away 
“But,” said Buffum, “I'd like to pay my 


respects to Mrs. Hicks too. Where shall | 


you Know 


find her 

Well,” said Hicks the fact is, Billy 
owing to some friends of Mrs. Hicks, who 
are stopping 
rhe Palace temporarily — only temporaril 
Pretty soon, when she has paid her visit 
you know how these women folks are 
we'll be right back at The Nation or some 


other good, old-fashioned place where the 


t ‘ 


at the same piace, we are a 
\ 


boys like you and me are at home. Good-by 
( ome to see me. 

Buffum watched Hicks as he swaggered 
ip the avenue and resolved to look over 
Palace Hotel before he kk ft, in order to tell 


the boys back home just how their new sen 


the 


ator was living down there in Washingtor 
Hicks had saved about fifty thousand 

dollars, most of which he had arelully in 

vested in standard securities He was nat 


’ th 


isted, aimost to t ol 


4 f 1 point o 


urally tight 
meanness, but was always willing to spend 
money when he thought he could advances 
himself thereby. He } 


much about the campaign he must make 


ad been thinking 





for election to the Senate, for he knew there 


would be many candidates, and he resolved 
to mention the subject to Mrs. Hicks and 
arrange tor a contribution from her for 
tune, which he still thought must be two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, a fallacy 
concerning which Mrs. Hicks had neve 

abused his mind. He felt that he could not 


t 


r dis 


protest just yet about her lavish expendi- 
tures, although he writhed when the bills 
came in, and he had worked earne stly, but 
without avail, on the manager of the Palace 
Hotel to get a reduction in his room rates 
However, he was of the opinion, alter think 
ing the matter over ] 

legitimately ask his wife for financial aid 
for his campaign, for it meant much to her 
to have him co back to Washington and 
more to have hi 


After dinner that night he approached 


ngth, that he could 








the subject carefully. “My dear,” he said, 
“I must now be thinking of my campaig: 
for electior Of course I am the logical can 


didate and shall be elected, but there are 
certain things that must be done 

Mrs. Hicks yawned and suggested that 
he set about doing these things. 


‘As I have as 


there will be no difficulty in my 


“Oh, yes * he continued 


suread you 


election, not a particie; but, of course, 
others may try to contest the place with 
n In fact, I feel quite sure that certain 
men in our state, unmindful of my many 





sacrifices for the party and regardless of my 


preéminent fitness for the place, will seek 
to wrest this honor from me. I shall be 
obliged to spend some money — legitimately 
0 rse, t in certain necessary ways.’ 


Mrs Hic ks said 


I trust Marmaduke 


li NOU hesitate to Make an) 


proper expenditures to insure your return.’ 


Certainly not, my dear. Certainly not 


I merely thought it the part of wisdom to 


enughte you on these points We are hus 
band and wife, you know-— partners, if 
may use the word--and Our interests are 
identica 

‘Well? sne asxeq snharpi turning to 


Hicks and looking him straight in the eye 
Hicks shrank back. He noticed a hard, a 
sort of frozen expression in her face he had 
never seen there before. 

He hesitated 

“Well! she sald again, even more 


than belore 





ply 
he tac 
t 


identical, | was thinking it might be agre« 


is, My Gear, as Our interests are 
able to you to give me a check for, say, five 


thousand dollars, or some such trifling sum 


in order to start us on an equal footing in 
this matter 
What?” she demanded You want 


me to give you 
pay your ele 


Exactly,”” smiled Hicks, rubbing his 


ve thousand dollars to help 


tion expenses 


hand “That seems a fair proposition to 
me and I should say, judging from my 
knowledge of these matters, that I shall: 
need more than ten or ffteen thousand dol 
lars from you all told— a mere bagatelle.”’ 

“My dear Marmaduke,” she said, and 


there were icicles now on each word she 





spoke, “I am amazed at your request. | 
reason why I should contribute to 
your election expenses [rom my personal 
fortune, and I shall not do it. I-—shall 
not—-give—you-—-one—cent.’ She made 
an impressive pause between each word and 
Hicks froze in his chair. 

“But, my dear, you astonish It’s cu 
tomary Our identical interests— you 
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are rich—I shall take you to the W hite 
House as the first lady of the land 

“It makes no difference,” she replied 
calmly to his incoherencies. “‘The idea of 


| your asking for money from me is prepos- 
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terous!—preposterous!”’ 

She walked into her bedroom and re- 
turned with a sheaf of bills in her hands. 
“While we are on this subject,” she said, 
‘here are the bills for my costumes and the 
other incidentals I bought in New York. 
Please pay them.” 

Hicks reached a shaky hand for the bills. 
“How much do they amount to?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she replied carelessly, ‘two thou- 
sand dollars, orsome suchinsignificant sum.” 

“Two thousand dollars!"’ repeated Hicks 
in a husky voice. ‘‘Do you mean that you 
spent two thousand dollars when you went 
to New York, and want me to pay it?” 

“Certainly. Why not? You are my hus- 
band, aren’t you? That may not be all of 
them. At any rate they are yours to pay.” 

She yawned again, rather ostentatiously 
Hicks thought as he sat looking at her, noting 
her perfect indifference to his surprised dis- 
tress, 

Good night, Marmaduke,” she said. 
“I’m very tired and I shall retire.” 

She walked to her bedroom, entered and 
closed the door behind her. Hicks sat for a 
long time with the bills in his hands. He 
didn’t try to total them. He didn’t dare, 
for fear the shock would unnerve him still 
It was evident his wife did not in- 
tend to help him. It was further evident 
she intended to spend as much of his money 
as she cared to. He realized she was cleverer 
than he was. He tried to work himself into 
a frame of mind that would give him cour- 
age to go to her door, knock, demand ad- 
mittance, and tell her this sort of thing 
must stop. He started once or twice, but 
stopped when he got half way across the 
room. He was afraid of her. So about mid- 
night he went to his own room and went to 
bed. He was awake for hours thinking of 
the situation. The only thing clear to him 
was that he absolutely must be elected; 
and he fancied in time he could make his 
wife look at these matters reasonably. 

He did not see Mrs. Hicks in the morn- 
ing, as she continued her practice of taking 
her coffee in her room in order to have an 
opportunity to prepare herself for the day; 


” 


| so he ate his breakfast moodily and walked 


to the Capitol, turning things over in his 
mind. It would cost money to be elected; 
and he didn't want to spend any of his slow 
accumulations. He considered ways for 
making money in Washington. Constantly 
there kept recurring to his mind stories he 
had heard of the large sums of money some 
senators and representatives earned by 
their connections with the special interests. 
XXXIX 

ICKS paid the bills Mrs. 

sented to him. The total was a little 
more than twenty-one hundred dollars. 
Every check he signed cost him an acute 
pang, and his agony was not lessened by the 


Hicks pre- 


| incidental bills his wife contracted in Wash- 


ington. As he signed the checks that were 
to recompense the New York modistes, mil- 
liners, bootmakers, perfumers, and the like, 
he thought more and more of the advan- 
tageous position a senator finds himself in 
when he has unlimited means to draw upon. 
So far, however, during his Washington ex- 
perience nobody had offered him money 
Everybody, indeed, seemed 


| to be in a conspiracy to take money away 
| from him. 


| vided legislators knew how to secure it; 
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| must come from the other side. 


He had been enough on the inside in his 
early days in Washington to know that 
money was to be secured by legislators, pro- 
but 
he was not familiar with the details of the 
methods used. He thought over several 


| plans, but discarded them all, for each one 
| was predicated on a demand by him, and 


that would be fatal to his career. The proffer 
This was 
not a new idea to Hicks, for he had hoped 
there might be an intimation from some 
quarter after his first speech, tending to 


| show him that the special interests feared 
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him and would make it worth his while to 
keep quiet. He hoped this, but in his heart 
he knew no such proffer would come, for he 
was as well aware of the charlatan character 
of that speech as any other person wise in 
politics. He had made it for home con- 
sumption. 

One day, while talking to Senator Lusby, 
a Democrat who had been in public life for 
many years and was rich because of his 
political endeavors, Hicks worked the con- 
versation round to money. 
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“By the way, senator,” he said, “I sup- 
pose many of the senators suppleme nt their 
incomes by receiving money from the spe- 
cial interests and by iniquitous participation 
in the gambling that goes on in Wall Street.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ Lusby replied, look- 
ing at Hicks narrowly. “I have heard of 
such things, of course, but I have very little 
knowledge of the subject.” 

“It must be true,” persisted Hicks. 
“Where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire. Merely as a matter of curi- 
osity, tell me, senator, how does a mem- 
ber of this body go about securing one of 
these criminal alliances with the plutocrats? 
What is the procedure?” 

“Why, Hicks,’ Lusby said, “never hav- 
ing made any such alliances I do not know, 
and I am not in the confidence of those who 
do make them. It must be easy enough 
though.” 

“You alarm and astonish me, senator,” 
continued Hicks, “‘when you say such rep- 
rehensible practices are both common and 
easy of arrangement. Just how, for ex- 
ample, would a senator ally himself with a 
special interest in order that the alliance 
might work to his own profit?” 

Lusby lighted a cigar and took a turn 
about the room. 

“TI should say,” he answered finally, 
“that if a senator, a new senator like your- 
self, for example’’—and he looked straight 
at Hicks, who shifted uneasily in his chair 
“wanted to do that sort of thing it would 
be simple enough. All you'd have to do, 
Hicks, would be to advertise you are in the 
market and somebody would make a bid.” 

“You misunderstand me, senator,” pro- 
tested Hicks. “I, of course, am merely 
seeking for information for use in my great 
fight to drive the vested interests out of 
power, and with no thought of participa- 
tion in such practices. Advertise, you say? 
In what manner?” 

“Oh, hell!”’ snorted the disgusted Lusby. 
“One good way would be for you to wear a 
placard announcing that you are for sale, 
and stand out in Statuary Hall.” 

“My dear senator ” began Hicks. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Lusby, “I 
must go to a committee meeting. I may 
say to you, though, that before you can sell 
anything you must invariably have some- 
thing to sell.” 

Hicks thought that over. He didn’t 
have anything to sell but his oratory, and 
there was no market for that. However, 
he concluded he might as well try again, 
and he announced and delivered another 
speech, in which he went to even greater 
lengths in his attacks on plutocracy and in 
his fervor for the welfare of the people. 
This speech attracted little attention. Most 
of the senators left the chamber while Hicks 
was talking, and he received se +“ news- 
paper mention, and what there was was 
all ridicule. Men like Hicks are ica com- 
mon in Washington to repeat for newspaper 
purposes. They are biggest when they first 
come, 

He was concerned about his reélection. 
Advices from home had informed him that 
there would be several candidates for the 
place. He tried again to make Mrs. Hicks 
listen to reason. She was pursuing her so- 
cial duties and making new ones without 
regard to him, and utterly refused to part 
with a cent. 

He saw he must spend his own money 
and immediately began an elaborate < 
paign. He subscribed for all the leading 
papers in his state, and hired some extra 
clerks. The business of one of them was to 
read the newspapers carefully and clip out 
all items that might by any possibility 
give Hicks a chance for a congratulatory 
letter or a letter of sympathy or condolence 
or any other kind of letter. 

He prepared seven form letters, which 
were numbered. These letters were about 
five hundred words in length, and detailed 
the unselfish efforts Hicks was making here, 
at the very citadel of corruption and polit- 
ical crime, to help remedy the abuses heaped 
on the people and drive their oppressors 
from power. 

Every morning he took his little bunch of 
clippings, called a stenographer and set to 
work. He would dictate a first paragraph 
something like this: 

“My dear Mr. Jones: I learn with infinite 
regret of the death of your lovely daughter 
in the full flower of her youth. My heart 
goes out to you in this your hour of bereave- 
ment. Of course I know that no mere words 
of mine can heal the wound, but so far as 
words can ¢xpress it I offer you my sincere 
sympathy, taking a few moments from my 
labors to send you this heartfelt note.” 


July 25,1914 


“Got that?” Hicks would say. “All 
right, then begin the next paragraph like 
this: ‘You have no idea how the forces of 
evil encompass me.’ Got that? Well, then, 
add number six; that will fit in there.” 

And the stenographer would write the 
first paragraphs and join form number six, 
and Hicks would sign, “‘ Faithfully, T. Mar- 
maduke Hicks, United States Senator,” and 
frank the letter to the bereaved parent. He 
saw to it that all letters appeared to be in- 
dividual letters, and he sent them out by 
the score, spreading his congratulations, his 
condolences, his everything else he could 
work into an excuse for a letter over all the 
combined in each instance with the 
kind words for himself provided in the form 
letters. 

He had McGinnis and his other labor 
friends busy getting “‘ unsolicited” indorse 
ments for him from labor organizations; 
started farmer friends out to round up 
granges and other organizations of farmers 
had his pastor employed in securing ‘‘un- 
solicited’’ church and church-organizatio 
recommendations for him; enlisted 
ladies of Rextown to secure the approv al of 
the Colonial Dames and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the rest 
literally buried the leading members oi th« 
G. A. R. with documents and seeds in the 
hope of getting the old soldiers’ support 
made several prohibition speeches in 
churches in Washington, and had a pam 
phlet printed containing them, which he 
sent to all prohibition leaders and workers 
joined the anti-saloon league; indorsed 
woman suffrage in a ringing pronuncia 
mento, and had that circulated also; and 
embarked on a crusade to drive the saloons 
out of Washington, the Nation's capital, 
which he said should be a model city. 

He sidestepped~a similar movement ir 
Rextown when his support was asked, 
saying the conditions were dissimilar, as 
Rextown had a large working population 
which thought differently on this matter, 
so that it deserved and must receive mature 
consideration from him. He said he wanted 
to be on the ground when that movement 
was carried on, and advised delay for a time 
until he could study the situation. But h 
was firm in his determination tomake W +e 
ington a model city, for he needed no votes 
there. 

He broke into the newspapers whenever 
he could, was insensible to rebuffs when the 
frequent articles about himself he sent to 
the correspondents were returned to him or 
not used, and kept himself constantly occu 
pied with the one object of securing electior 

Congress was due to adjourn in midsum 
mer. Hicks made several more 
all of the same tenor, flooded 
newspapers with extracts therefrom, and 
increased the number of his clerks until he 
had half a dozen working on his advertising 
propaganda. He early learned the efficiency 
of the congressional frank, and included 
much useful material for self-exploitation 
in his speeches and placed more “by re 
quest” in the Congressional Record. This 
stuff he franked out to many voters in the 
state as ‘‘ Part of the Congressional Record,” 
for he had secured city and county direc- 
tories from various sections and used the 
names in them. His money was melting 
rapidly, but Mrs. Hicks remained obdurate. 
Also she continued to be most expensive. 
Her gowns were the subject of newspaper 
description furnished by herself. 
to New York again and spent another five 
hundred dollars, which Hicks had to pay. 
He tried to argue with her, but she would 
not discuss the matter. She gave him the 
bills as they came in, told him to pay them 
and let it go at that. 

They lived along together pleasantly, 

but had little in common. Mrs. Hicks was 
active in such society as she could push 
into, and displayed herself in the hotel 
nightly, always decorous, but always strik- 
ing in appearance. Hicks admired her, and 
clung to the thought that after he was 
elected he and she would have an under- 
standing. She was still a wonderful woman 
to him, and her new costumes and her new 
activities infatuated him even more as 
time passed. He went with her whenever 
she would allow him to and appropriated 
for himself as much of her admiration as he 
could. She was much interested in his 
campaign for election and urged him to 
greater efforts. It was imperative, she said, 
reminding him he had promised her, when 
he had proposed to her, not only to remain 
indefinitely in the Senate, but to achieve the 
Presidency, and she held him to his word. 
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THE CUSTARD NIN 


Virgil considered; he would turn over 
these tickets at two dollars each, thus econ- 
omizing to the extent of forty-nine dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

“Mister Billy wouldn't fool wid twenty 
five tickets. Whyn’t you buy a dollar's 
wuth, same as Criddle do an’ Perkins do?” 

“What do you mean?” Virgil pricked 
up his ears. 

Rabbit was talking out of school; but a 
new baseball seduced the printer's devil 
into betraying professional secrets to the 
Angel. 

“De Coffin Club had three hundred 
tickets printed to start off wid. Den 
Criddle got a hundred jes’ like 'em. Nex’ 
mornin’ Perkins slips down an’ buys hisse’f 
a hundred.” 

‘“* Dey never told me nothin’ "bout it.” 

Nonchalantly the Rabbit chalked his 
cue. 

““Cose not; hongry rooster never cack] 
when he scratches up a worm! You kin 
git yourn to-morrer.” 

To-morrer won't do; I needs mine 
punctual.”” A shiny half dollar induced 
Rabbit to mediate with the foreman of the 
printing office. “Fifty’ll do me,” Virgil 
said. 

The rest w mere routine. As a per 
sonal tribute, Rabbit ran the tickets through 
another press and got them fairly dry with 
blotting paper. 

Once more the Popeyed Parson strolled 
airily along Washington Street, with fifty 
legal-tender uckets In his po ket and cor 
tentmentin his heart. Whistling andswing 
ing his cane, he swaggered into the Club 
Reverend Criddle had just climbed the hill 
from the Valley Railroad; he sat puffing i: 
his big armchair, with his fingers interlaced 


across a whitewashed acreage of vest. His 











eyes followed the younger negro as Virgil 
flung twenty-five tickets on the desk in 
front of Perkins 

“Il hopes dat’ll easy yo’ min’.” 

Perkins, being a suspicious treasurer, 
tried their sticky freshness with his fingers, 
shifted in his chair and glanced a time or 
two at Virgil. Composedly the Gran 
Custodian met his gaze, for the Grand 
Treasurer could not afford to open a dis- 
cussion. It was Criddle who ope ned: 

“Virgil, you kin kiver yo’ fire, but yo’ 
smoke is boun’ to show up.” 

This drew a shot from Perkins: 

‘Criddle, we forgot to write our names 
on the back of all tickets.”’ 

Sho did!"’ Criddle pulled out an indel 
the 





ible pencil and proceeded to rectify 
mistake, which troubled Virgil. 
“Hold on, Rev’ren’; how ‘bout dem 
tickets what is done already sold?”’ 
“Dat’s so!” Criddle put up his pencil. 


The incident was closed. 


The True Hope Lodge of Race Pride, of 
Friendship, Help and Burial— alias Coffin 
Club— was giving this excursion to Greer 
ville, where the Grand Lodge was to meet 
on the Fourth of July. Criddle needed to 
carry a sufficient number of shouters to 
assure his reélection. Certain unpaid death 
claims gave him some uneasiness. 

** Nobody kin tell when a bunch o’ niggers 
is gwine to hop up on deir hind legs an’ bust 
sumpin.” 

Every ticket had passed into the hands 
of members and profanes; the excursion 
must be puiled off without a bobble 

The July morn had come. Virgil Custard 
was not broke, but his nerves were some- 
what frazzled. The dread of Big Bull lay 
behind; every baseball player had become 
his noisy partisan. Grinning Luella pa 
raded the streets with her striped parasol, 
and the Popeyed Parson had arrayed him- 
self in pants of equal stripes. With thirty- 
one round, hard dollars in his jeans, the 
present seemed fair; but a cloud—of the 
blackness of Reverend Criddle—loomed 
ominous on his excursion-day horizon. 
Criddle would collect those fifty private 
tickets—and Criddle would demand to 
know “How come?” 

Virgil Custard never waited for Luella. 
An hour before traintime he showed up at 
the station. He walked through the train; 
counting the seats; two coaches would 
carry fifty each, and two, sixty. Virgil 
thanked Providence 
for the one long coach \> ee 7 
that seated seventy- 
eight. According to 
simple arithmetic, 
forty-eight out of 
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Virgil's fifty private passengers would not 
get a chance tosit down. It made him f 
ety to see how many negroes had preémpted 
their seats. 

“Is you-all folks got tickets hey 
had and exhibited them. “I 
Here, boy—you can't take up a whole 
bench by yo se’f 7 

Virgil went out and stood uneasily at the 
foot of the concrete sidewalk that sioped 
down from Washington Street like a to 
boggan slide. Every negro who ventu 
near it seemed to slide down towa 
train—negroes with fans and linen duster 
negroes with babies and lunch boxes; pr 
fanes, members and sporadic volunteers 
Every one had a ticket and each ticket 


called for a seat. Virgil mopped his brow 











“Dey jes’ got to squeeze in somewhar 
Dat Luella gal better come on or she 
hafter stand up i 

Criddle and Perkins appeared separately 
and skirmished apart. When one was a 
the north end of the train the other w 
be at the south. They were both s¢ 
tickets, which induced Virgil to ponder 
He kept an eye On these proceedings and 
got a mighty strong hunch. This excursio 
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nent and Virgil be 





was breeding wor 








y 
to scramble out inder his respo 
Dility. 

‘Jes’ look at de niggers, I e Le ! 


Criddle sho is havin’ a big crowd 
“Huh!” This surprised the old mat I 
‘lowed dis was yo’ excussion 
““No, suh; ‘tain’t none o’ mine.” Virgil 
moved on } I 
At fifteen min 
parture every coach wi 


three sitters to the seat. 








aisles—nobody could 
water; they crowded 
clung to the steps. 
**Lordee!”’ Virgil moaned. **Can’t nar 
nuther one git on—an' de baseball te 
ain't come yit 
4 burst of music from Washington Street 
gave Virgil the blind st 
turned the corner 
down the middle of 
Bull, with a bat in h 


sponsor at his side 








smiles and waved her striped parasol 
Virgil would not have spoken harshly to 
Bull or scolded Luella for itchi g to marc! 
behind the band. Virgil was not studying 
about Luella 

A fresher, blacker, hotter torrent of ne 
groes began pouring Gown 


rents of sweat poured down Vir 


il 








face. He squirmed through 
, 


gasped to Criddle 





*Rev'ren’, you better quit sell tickets! 
Sumpin will sholy take place befo’ dis train 
pulls out 

With a blare and a blimblam the band 


semicircled round Luella Dorkins and the 
baseball team. All of them wore new white 
suits. Bull's red stockings were stuffed 
of nigger legs—though they looked a 
though they might be hams. The music held 
his savage breast entranced until a player 
pointed to the coaches. 

“Bull, de Custards ain't gwine to git no 

' 


seat: 

Virgil saw trouble 
going. He was backing 
when Bull grabbed him 

“Virgil, dis baseball team « 
all de way to Greenville an’ d 

“Dis ain't none o’ my excussion.” 

“You’s givin’ it an’ we looks to you 
Make some o’ dem niggers git out an’ let 
us set down.” 

The Custards’ captain dragged their 
Angel and beckoned his men toward the 
train. Even the st ps were packed in tier 
Bull snatched the hindmost negro by a le, 

“Here, nigger; git off dem ste ps! some 
body else caught Bull’s arm; he turned, 
roaring: “‘Lemme go! Lemme go!” 

It was a policeman, who laughed 

“None o’ that, Bull!” 

“Mr. Mike, we’s "bleeged to git « Dem 
Greenville niggers mought say we’s skeered 
to play ‘em 

The railroad superintendent walked 
slowly along the train, looki: 
shaking his head. He called Pe 


Criddle aside. 
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nudged Big Bull 
ar dat? Mr. Ramsey know who's 
" dis excussion. Make Criddle git 


+? 


you-all a seal 








some niggers! 
How much do extry coaches cost? 


['wenty-tive 





three more alk quick; t 


Mr. Ramsey turned away and Bull cor 


Fourteen baseball players 





backed him up 
‘Criddle, you got to git on mo’ coaches 
I loves to ride sett down.” 


‘ 


Bull's muscles twitched 


vous Criddle sweated ink He gave 
e glance at the bat and decided 
Hitch ‘em on right away! 


Criddle and Perkins loosened up with 


ner. 





tne ist 
tis, Mr. Ramsey! 
? superintendent waved his hand a 
switch engine puffed up with three empty 





Ihe Ar gel of the Custard Nine had re« 
onnoitered developments from the baggage 
wm and held back until the last If ar 
bod » he could do it himself. Be 


body stood ul 


sides, he wanted to see where Criddle and 
Perkins began collecting tickets. Criddle 


got on between the first and second coaches 


Perkins between the third and fourt} ’ 
Virgil caught the sixt which gave |} 
three coaches at the rear 

“Here, Bull; come an’ he’p git dese ti 


ets.” Bi 


nd permitted no back talk from passe! 


is a distinct adv 








k Hand out yo’ tickets qui k! 
They did so. Virgil gathered blue paste 
vards with both hands and held some in 

his moutl He did not count ‘em—he did 
t know how many there were he did 
teare. He ly knew that he destroyed 

exa y ft scattering their lragments 

fro iow. This put him on the square 
ae 4 le Tres mt it ‘ twixt 

4 Per 
Virgil was iy ind wriggled eas 


ough the crowd. Pushing forward, he 


All tickets ba here done tu ip 
Pe Ins De me as! 

Who auth« ed i to do tl 

I es’ d t »>to he p out 





undie, wi ) 








tained nothing to incriminate the Grand 
( ustodian The Virgil followed Perki 
to the baggage car, where they met 
Criddle 

ow ma tickets 18 you Cc lected 
Cridcies voice had an uncertain ring 

Perkins evaded 

“Haven't counted ‘em.”’ 

Together they began counting out the 
tickets On a trunk, each watching the other 
more cautiously as the number approached 
three hundred. 

‘Two hundred and eighty-six."’ Criddle 
fished out three more. Perkins produced 
five. “Two hundred and ninety-four.” 


Tickets appeared warily, one by one 
until the exact number lay piled before 


them. They both leaned back : 








way to check up a 
id Organizer moved near the 


Virgil saw him fumble in his 





vattail pocket ; and bits of torn blue paper 

went flutter ng out which was one ol 

Virgil's affair. Very amiably Virgil re 
I rked 

I re t t excu 

” what ever pul Ksburg 





The Grand Custodian had a legal right 
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THE FIRE AND THE FIRE ALARM 


man and always on high gear. Foraker never 
bothers with small-arm practice. Healways 
fires big-caliber guns. When he waves the 
flag he waves the biggest flag in creation 

not a tiny bit of bunting. When he wraps 
himself in the Star-Spangled Banner he 
uses a real banner, and does not put a little 
flag in his buttonhole and do it figuratively. 

His courage is admirable. He isa fighter, 
albeit there were years in his later service 
of his country when he seemed at times to 
be a Still Alarm instead of a General Alarm. 
One of his pet antipathies is Roosevelt, and 
in that regard he has nothing on the Colonel. 
It can be said, without breaking any confi- 
dences, that Roosevelt does not like Foraker 
any more than Foraker likes him. So far as 
personally hating each other goes it is an 
even break. And Foraker is one of the few 
men in public life who have gone into the 
ring with Roosevelt. Most of them hate 
him, but are discreet about it. 

As this is written Foraker is c ampaign ing 
up and down and across Ohio. He is in 
good condition despite his age, and has 
much of the old fire. He relies on various 
elements of strength that have formerly 
been loyal to him and that are universally 
accredited to him. He is a protectionist 
and appeals to the protection element. His 
fight for the negro soldiers in the Browns- 
ville affair, when he bitterly opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has solidified the negro vote 
for him; and the negro vote is a factor in 
Ohio politics. He is an old soldier and the 
old soldiers are for him. And he may benefit 
by the religious fight against Hogan. 

He is out on the stump every day. As 
one observer puts it: ‘“‘Foraker is always 
doing something with a shirt. If it is a 
bloody shirt he is waving it. If it is a tariff 
shirt he is tearing it. He is the greatest 
shirt orator of modern times!”’ Naturally 
those Standard Oil letters have a bearing on 
the fight. He must explain them and the 
presence of his name in them every time he 
makes a speech; and this puts him on the 
defensive, where he is not so happy as he is 
when on the offensive— nor so effective. 

However, he is dingdonging across and 
back, urging the voters to return to the 
Grand Old Party—to come back and be 
forgiven; attacking the Progressives; up- 
holding protection; casting aside t he things 
that Roosevelt proclaims as his principles; 
swatting Roosevelt every time he gets a 
chance; speaking a few kind words for Old 
Glory; and not forgetting to call atten- 
tion to the fight he made in the Senate for 
Mingo Sanders and his dusky associate war- 
riors in the Brownsville affair. 


Harding’s Part in the Fight 


He is not only the fire alarm but he is the 
fire. Every time he gets on a stage orstump 
and begins to do some incinerating he rings 
in an alarm that gives the Progressives a 
chance to hurry along and try to put out 
the flames. Or, if he attempts to stop a fire 
that others build under him some opponent 
pours a little Standard Oil on it, and it 
blazes with greater fury; but that does not 
faze him. There never is a minute when he 
is not either starting a fire or trying to ex- 
tinguish one. It is too early to say what the 
result of his fight will be. If he stays in it 
he is likely to get a good many votes. 

If he stays in! There is where Harding 
enters the calculations. Harding has been 
known as one of the staunch Foraker men 
of the state. He is the editor of a news- 
paper and has been in politics for many 
years. He was once elected lieutenant- 
governor, but had the ill luck to run for 
governor against Harmon when Harmon 
was at his strongest in the state, and was 
badly beaten. Harding is an orator of good 
parts. He made the speech nominating 
Mr. Taft for President in the convention at 
Chicago in 1912. In the old days of the 
Foraker-Hanna fights Harding was always 
of the Foraker party, and he usually brought 
in Foraker delegates from Northwestern 
Ohio to the State Convention. 

Just what he is doing in this campaign 
none of the experienced Ohio Republicans 
profess to know. They say he and Foraker 
had a long conference before Harding an- 
nounced himself, and it may mean that 
Harding is out to take some of the vote 
away from Cole, or to keep some of the Re- 
publican strength that might, with Foraker 
as a candidate, go to the Progressives— Re- 
publicans who will not vote for Foraker 
that is, a good many Republicans might 


(Continued from Page 7 


stand by their party and vote for Harding 
who would not vote for Foraker, and who 
might vote for Cole or go to Garford. 
However that may be, he is in the fight and 
is campaigning; and there is no person in 
Ohio who can make a better or a more 
effective political speech. 

The other Republican candidate is Ralph 
D. Cole, a former member of the National 
House of Representatives. This man Cole 
is something of a fighter himself. He served 
several terms in the Ohio legislature and 
never won an election without a battle that 
left a profusion of wounds. He broke into 
Congress in exactly the same manner. One 
of his conventions ran for days and nights 
until all records for ballots were broken 
before he secured the necessary majority of 
the votes. 

Cole is a protectionist. When they were 
jamming the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill 
through the House of Representatives, Cole 
was the great defender of Schedule K. He 
was of tremendous aid to the Aldrich- 
Cannon machine in that tariff revision 
which afterward revised the Republican 
majority in the House to such a large extent; 
and when the Underwood Bill was on the 
ways Cole protested for hours against 
the indignities that were being heaped on 
the sainted Schedule K in that measure. 
He is a forceful debater and is well known 
throughout the state. 


The Graft:-Hunter’s Reward 


The Progressives have not scattered their 
strength. Their leaders decided on one man 
for the contest, and that man is Arthur L. 
Garford, of Elyria. Garford was the Pro- 
gressive candidate for governor two years 
ago. He is a rich manufacturer who began 
making bicycle saddles years ago, developed 
into an automobile manufacturer, and then 
sold out to his great resultant profit and to 
the considerable acceleration of the finances 
of the Progressive party. He is a strong 
Roosevelt man and was picked for this race 
by Walter Brown, who is the boss of the 
unbossed Progressives in that state. 

Garford is not so much of an orator as some 
of his competitors; but there are plenty of 
Progressive orators, and he has many ele- 
ments of strength, including his strong 
adherence to the principles of the Progres- 
sives, his unfaltering loyalty to Roosevelt, 
his opposition to the old-line Republicanism 
and what that means, and his willingness to 
contribute to campaign funds. The Progres- 
sives think that if it comes to grips between 
Garford and Foraker in the finals, Garford 
will show great strength. Of course there 
is no doubt of Garford’s nomination in the 
primaries, as he is the only candidate. 

The Democrats seemed to think their 
chance was excellent, for five of them started 
via the petition route. One of these— Charles 
L. Swain, of Cincinnati— who was conduct- 
ing a quiet, inoffensive campaign for himself, 
retired, and that left four who are willing 
and anxious to answer the call of the people. 
These four are Timothy S. Hogan, who is 
the present attorney-general of the state; 
John H. Clarke, of Cleveland; John L. Zim- 
merman, of Springfield; and John J. Lentz, 
of Columbus. It may be that Clarke will 
retire, as he desires an appointment as Fed- 
eral judge in the Cleveland district; but as 
this was written the appointment had not 
been made and Clarke was still in the race. 

Hogan was a country lawyer when he was 
first nominated for the attorney-generalship; 
and he was defeated. Next time he ran with 
Harmon heading the ticket, and was elected 
by a small majority. He was nominated a 
third time and ran ahead of his ticket, being 
returned by a larger majority than that re- 
ceived by Governor Cox. Hogan has a lot of 
strength. He has been quite successful as a 
graft discourager. As a result of his investi- 
gations and prosecutions a number of Ohio 
statesmen have served terms and are still 
serving them in the penitentiary. 

Hogan played no favorites in his graft 
hunting. He took a club and went after 
the state legislature; and when he had 
chased the grafters out into the open he had 
both Democrats and Republicans wonder- 
ing what he intended to do to them. Hogan 
had no other intention than to put as many 
of them in jail as he could, and that was 
what he did. This success as a graft pros- 
ecutor made him a logical candidate for 
something better than the attorney-gen- 
eralship—which is an invariable political 
aftermath to graft hunting—and as the 
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handiest thing in sight, next to the gover- 
norship, was the senatorship, Hogan went 
after that, aided in his search by the Cox 
organization, which had no hankering to 
have Hogan in competition with Cox for 
the gubernatorial nomination. 

If you cannot start a political argument 
in Ohio in any other way you always can 
start one by making the assertion that 
John H. Clarke either is or is not the friend 
of the people. Conversely you can get a 
fight over the proposition that Clarke is 
the tool of the corporations. The reason 
for this is that for twenty years Cl: arke was 
the attorney for the Nickel-Plate Railroad 
and the further fact that he was Tom 
Johnson's candidate for senator in 1903 
Johnson being not only the friend of the 
people but the people’s friend. Clarke is a 

icksonian, old-line Democrat, and looks it. 

In 1894 he advocated the direct election 
of United States senators by the people, 
which showed him to be far in advance of 
his times. He bolted Bryan in 1896 and 
made a speech for McKinley; and, 
trariwise, ne has been most progressive in 
many of his political ideas, especially since 
he left the employ of the Nickel-Plate Rail- 
road. He was a Harmon delegate at the 
Baltimore Convention and still remained 
progressive; and he is running for senator 
on a platform that comprehends the entire 
Democratic party as now constituted. 

John J. Lentz, the third candidate, 
recently challenged the other Democratic 
aspirants to a joint debate with him. They 
all refused by the simple and political ex- 
pedient of ignoring the challenge. Where- 
upon Mr. Lentz announces that he will 
have the debates just the same. At each 
debate he will consider an opponent as 
constructively present. Then, as his plan 
was explained to me, he will make a pre- 
sentment of the contentions of that candi- 
date, as he understands them, speaking 
fully and in a nonprejudiced manner. After 
that he will close the debate by demolishing 
what the opposing candidate said through 
him. 

In this way Mr 
not only that the 


cor 


Lentz expects to show 
others do not dare to 
meet him in full and free debate but that, 
even if they did meet him— and he can state 
their sides as well as they can they wil 
not have a leg left to stand on after he gets 
through with ‘his refutation of their puerile 
claims on the suffrages of the people 


Lentz as a Long-Distance Talker 


If Lentz gets to the Senate the total out- 
= of talk in that talkative will be 
increased by at least twe nty-seven per cent. 
Li entz is the champion long-distance talker 
of Ohio, of the Middle West, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and of the entire universe. 
He has oratorically strangled every corpo 
ration that has reared its infamous head 
in this country for the past twenty years. 
When he was in Congress he increased the 
size of the Cong Record many 
pages each day. 

As an instance of Lentz’ 
ities as a talker without 
facilities, let me cite this instance: He 
went to a small town near Columbus to 
introduce Allen G. Thurman, who was to 
speak at a meeting there. 

Thurman and Lentz drove 
buggy. Lentz called the meeting to order 
and began his introductory remarks. 
he was so immersed in his subject that he 
forgot the purpose of the meeting. He 
talked and talked and talked, until Thur- 
man, seeing no ray of hope for himself, 
angrily left the meeting, went to the sta- 
ble, got the horse and drove back to 
Columbus—twelve miles away. 

After Thurman had been in Columbus 
half an hour he rather regretted his act and 
called up the general store in the village by 
telephone, thinking to explain to Lentz. 

“This is Thurman,” he said—‘‘Allen 
Thurman. I want to talk to Mr. Lentz. 
Is he there yet?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ the man at the other end of the 
line replied; ‘“‘he’s here yit; but I can’t 
get him to the phone. Near’s I kin figger 
it, he ain’t half finished with his speech!” 

And on another occasion, when Lentz 
spoke at a meeting in Columbus, the Ohio 
State Journal reported the meeting thus 
“John J. Lentz addressed a political meet- 
ing in the Tenth Ward last night and this 
morning!’ He is doing that same thing in 
his campaign for the senatorial nomination. 


body 


rressional 


preéminent abil- 
adequate terminal 


out in 


Soon 





The remaining candidate is John L. 
Zimmerman, who is a lawyer, lives at 
Springfield, and is always “among those 


mentioned’’ when a state-ticket slate is 
being made up by the political reporters. 
Once Zimmerman was really nominated for 
governor. Hew not mucl 
of an orator and is pr ing cautiously in 
the nope that so ye that 





Each candidate maintains a little organ 


ization of his ow The state election ma- 
chinery takes no part in the anteprimary 
campaigns, nor do the regular state polit 
ical organizations, except in a! indirect 
way. 

Inasmuch as each candidate not only ior 


senator but for every other office, down to 
constable, voted on at a general electior 

must have a petition urging him to run, 
ition to be signed by at least two 
per cent ol the total vote of h ty at the 


last election, petition shoving has been a 


Said 








THE FOREHANDED MAN 


| peatee have gone up, but probably will 
go up more. Begin the top of the 





list and take the first half dozen gilt-edge 
railroad four-per-cents you come to. You 
will see that the average advaiice from the 


opening oi the year to this writing Is nearly 


three points; Dut In comparison with the 
average price of the iast five years the 
bonds are still cheap. 

The advance in bonds is due, of course, 






which, in turn, is due toa 





isiness generally »o iong 
in its present only-so-so 
accumulate. The begi1 


rations in Mexico stiff- 


half of one per 





ys, two and 
cent lor lour months, 
IX months; but at 


da last year no time 


onev on collatera 
yur an 1 per « 
irand a hall per ce 
té or he best c 
on ve and a nail t 
irom three and three 








quarter 


Official r: per cent in Lon- 
don, three and a half in Paris and four in 
Berlin, which h five in London 
four in Paris and six in Berlin a year : 


e same everywhere, easier 
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rhe cause 


money resulting [rom siower business. 


The Increase of Utility Bonds 


It is true that the known demands on the 


investment market In the next two years 





reach an immense t Railroad bond 
na tes j ted States oteulons 
and nou in United tale maturing 





dur nt year come to three hur 





lars. Some ol 
them have already been relu ided, but 
money for the remainder must be provided 
belore the end of the year. In addition 
to the railroad needs, funded obligations 
of large public-utility and industrial con 
cerns, which fall due in 1914, come to a 
hundred and seventy millions. This is with- 


any requirements tor hew 





ions, and so on. Several 
governments must borrow large sums. 
In view of known impending borrowings 





ome able foreign experts hold that money 
has already worked fully as low as it can be 
expected to go this year; but in regard 


to money the 





isiness situation 
other ltactors If 
g money will ac- 
cumulate, and if money remains easy no 

higher. At 
any rate, they are still fairly cheap. 

Not many years ago, when a man talked 
usually meant railroad and 
municipal issues, and of course railroad 

nds are still far and away :he most impor- 
tant item in the market; but within two or 
three years railroad bonds have been com- 
paratively slighted. The Comptroller of the 
Currency, for example, reports the different 


dec idedly out 





business is not 





doubt bonds will go somewhat 
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lively industry in Ohio and the people have 
become fountain-pen shy. 

In addition to the senatorial fight there 
is a lively 


ht for the nomination f 
ernor, except among the Progressives. T} 














party has proposed but one candidat 
is James R. Garfield, a former member of 
President Roosevelt's cabinet The Re 
] lican candidates are Frank B. W 

i, WhO Is now a member of Congress and 
nad it In m i to tet 4 andidate wT e 
senatorship; and David Tod — with one 
who is the grandson of a former governor 
of the state. 

Governor Cox is opposed for the Demo- 
cratic nomination by John J. Whitacre, a 
member of Congress from the Canton 


District, once re presente d | \ McKinley. 
There was considerable opposition to Cox 
some months ago but it is said he is grow 
ing stronger, and his friends claim he will 
be nominated easily. Whitacre is the states- 


man who told a great truth about members 


By Will Payne 


classes of bonds held by all the banks in 
the United States, whether national, state, 
Savings or reporting private banks. His 
¢ 
t 


pri 
that U 





latest report shows 
railroad bonds by all the banks decreased 
about one hundred million dollars 1 1913 
as compared with 1912, and at the same 
time the bank holdings of other public 
service bonds increased over one hundred 


millions 
Other items among the banks’ securi 








holdings remained practically unchanged; 
but there was a shift, involving more tha) 
a hundred million dollars, from railroad 
to other public- t is, to 
street-railroad, gas, electric, and like issues. 
Probat y one need not seek tar to find a 

reason for this shift. Practically no go 
} { t 


ernment bonds are availa 
in the Un 1 States. 














standing is a billion dollars, but national 

banks hold over eight hundred and fifty 

millions of them, or more than eighty-five 

per cent, using them as security lor circula 

tion and for government deposits. By put 

ting them to this speci | use the banks ca 
ord to buy government bonds on a 


terest basis that would be out of the questior 


for an individual investor. 
The last census report—for 1902 how 


less than two hun 








lars’ worth of st: 





though the amount is somewhat 
now, state bonds are still a negligible fa 
in the market. There rema 


which, according to a census repo! 





pon 


is, of 


j 
for 1909, two billion dollars were outstar 


ing, but two billion does not go fa 





meeting the investment demand here 
Next in order came railroad bonds, by far 


the greater par 


of which were undoul 





‘ 











edly sound and for which there was alwa 

a big open market So, alter absorbing the 

comparatively small amount of municipal 

the high-class i nt demand neces 
flowed into railroads; in fact roads i 

tiptop credit condition were able to market 


bonds on terms that compared very lavor- 


ably with the best municipals. 





In looking to future financial needs 
teen years ago or so, many well-Kn 
roads——such as the Baltimore and Ohio, Al- 
ton, Bur St. Paul, Northwester 
Illinois ( New York Central, and 
Pennsylvania issued bonds bearing three 
and a half per cent interest, no doubt ex 


pecting them to sell at par or better through 





a generation. 

More rece tly, however, and good 
part because of the development of elec- 
trical science, the ! have had ve 
DriskK competitor the investment mar- 
kets. From 1902 to 1912 the mileage 
electric railroads nearly doubled. Gross in- 





come rose from two hundred and 
million dollars to five hundred and ¢ ighty- 
five millions; net income increased a hun- 
dred and forty five millions eq ial to five 
per cent on nearly three billion dollars. 

At the same time the income of electri 
light and power stations rose from eighty- 
five million dollars to over three hun 
millions. Evidently the developmer 
that one field of electric transportatior 
light and power absorbed hundreds of 
millions of capital. 








of Congress a time 
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, wher 
ago Vv ‘ 


had discovered they are mostly messenger 





bovs and rubber - re rds to th ~ - 
| id and discrin ting effec 

Desiring to eliminate himself from s 

yundings, he decided to become a ca 

lidate tor governor ind a he has to ) 
» gratify his ar tio s to defeat Cox 
ne prese j rv i ne iries 

And the are all at it or enatoria 
candidates to candidat r re 
ottice ) » 18 alread 1 dinga g ol ) 
tics and w be until August elevent! The 
whole lot of them are ou ada ind nigt 
urging support at the prim: expla 





ing, exhorting, entreating, emphasi 
and exposing the tenuous claims of thei 
competitors tor the honors t! 
Ohio have within their gift. 
After the primaries they will begin all 
over again. Talk about off years in politics 
in Ohio! There are no off years—not even 
any off days! 





1e Ireemen ol 





When I take down my ole fiddle 
An’ I rosum up the bow, 
er I find the sweetest music 


Also, in the latter part of the decade this 
newer field became, by rapid stages, bett 
organized and more standardized. Strong 


houses went into it and a remarkably ene 


In the tunes of long ago. 
Thar’s a kind o’ mellow sweetness 


getic campa'gn to attract capital wa 


carried on. time, because of In a good thing growin’ old; 
ron wane 7 investors were’ | Each year that rolls around it, 
persistently igh ere j 





Leaves an added touch o’ gold. 


rate the newer field offered 
No doubt this accounts for the fact that 
the banks decreased their holdings of rai We love the ole fren’s better 


oad bonds 7 Than we'll ever love the new. 
reps vag We get the greatest comfort 
When we wear the oldest shoe. 


y a hundred millions and in 
oldings of other utility bonds 
y a like amount 


Probably there was no other reason be 





~ ies U yet it is a rather startling -~ An’ find my greatest pleasure 
nat within a year some littie suspicion ha 


al caliieatl Geumadiiien nat ik Gnain When I’m smokin’ fragrant, ripe 
for the first time in a generation at least Age-mellowed, smooth, old VELVET 


In a word, the attitude of the Gover In my oldest, sweetest pipe. 
spot J 
te 


GOOD thing grou in’ old! 


W ho would exchange a weil 





ment toward railroads is dubious. Inter 
State Commerce Commission reports show 
ial the net operating income ol the road 
in 1910 was eight hundred and twenty-sia 
million dollars; in 1911,seven hundred a: 

sixty-eight millions; in 1912, seven hu 

dred and fifty-six millions — the figures being 


for the fiscal years ending June thirtieth 








ial ¢ le gives net ear! ' ' 

e | i Rive ms oe thumbed, well loved oid book, that th 

ings for cale lar years as eight hundred and os ee 

ninety-five n ons in 1909: nine hundred years have mellowed” into a classi 

and four millions in 1910; nine hundred for a dozen modern “best sellers” > 

and seven million in 1913—that is, hardly , , , «92 — 
De On thr — oem On eh th Who would lay by his” old familiar 

any gher than three yea ago, thoug ‘ 

apital investment has largely increased pipe, nut-sweet and browned by use 


and smoke, for the finest, shiniést, 


Investors Needlessly Alarmed newest pipe ever made ? 





Undoubtedly a Vigorous ampaigti lor You, who like the good things 
government owners! ip hes De 7 anditt ame growin’ old, will like VELVET, the 
par telophonewund telegraph, | Smoothest Smoking Tobacco—Ken 
but ert thatil the Gover tucky Burley de Luxe, with ar aged 
ne a it would go another in the wood me llowne ss, the resuil ol 
tep and take over the railroads. I have no more than 2 years’ careful curing 
doubt the physical property of the railroad 
is a whole, is worth tneir capitalizatio 

it how tairly all security holders might 


be treated if government ownership should 


be pressed to the [ore 1s another questio 
Taking it by and large, politi al morality l 
a decided] cle. For 


example, we have recently heard it calmly 


cheap and interior art 





proposed that the Government should buy 








I t oat ‘ 
a lew roads occupying strong strategic posi 
tions then cut freight and passenger rate 
on those roads Lo 4 point that would impoy 
erish competing lines; then buy the im 
poverished lines at bargall counter price 

For such reasons certain cautious per 
sons undoubtedl lIOOK Somewhat askance 
at raliroad securities; and a good many 
adeepiyv pessimistic utterance by prominent 
raul have irally had the effect 
or u this “ly « the part of 
unusually conservative peo] le 

However an investor in bond cal well 
afford to ignore all this. Of the total rail 
road investment r 





that margin is s ior the security ol 


bondholders 








1e 





reasonable mind can imagu 


Given a sound and a well protected 
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nh an investor need 
the rate of interest 
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If the time ever comes when well-protected 


issue, the or ly qi 





trouble himself about 
Coupons ol Value w \ 


Liggelte Myers Ce 


better put his money in a safe-deposit bo ‘ 


bond issues of strong railroads are not good 


so little else will be good that an investor had 
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Ohe Jeftery Chesterfield Six 


Ihe Distinguished C patie wt | ) ye Motley y. a 


The Jeflery Chesterfield Six has been designed and named for quality and 


style leadership. It is the distinguished companion of the Jetlery Four, 
a car in which the high speed, high efhciency motor was introduced into 
America—a car that changed the trend of motor car design in this country. 


now Kkhownh The body, full French 


| he sales and success of the effery I our prove that the yublic 
< ’ I I 
Chesterheld Blue 1 the color 


wants 2n economical car of high grade quality, distinct in style and = 
comfort, at a moderate price. Se ee ee : 
< operation so striven for by manutfacturer 

Good motor cars will hereafter be distinguished from inferior i chon i a 
motor cars by the inherent quality of mechanical detail which only a of discriminating taste can best appre 
manufacturer with the proper capital and equipment can build into 
it coupled with that beauty of design and attention to detail which Any woman leaving the surrounding 

: Chesterthel t 
mes onlythrough a careful study of w hat people of good taste demand ene ef 
4 t Si Trhpre 


Jetfery Chesterfield 


CO 
Jeffery has frankly made an effort to command the admiration carpet, the robe rail 
of pec ple of good taste those who do not hesitate to enjoy quality It is fortunate 
even though it can be had at a moderate price equipped with three million dollar 
by hve and one half millio 


The Jeffery Chesterfield Six is not merely a machine —it is a which must make its first appeal to 


thousand dollars more and yet be 


! 
style carriage, embodying each and every element of high grade ‘ 
! the minute mechanical development, for which Jetlery cars are be compelled t 


SPECIFICATIONS | 


peciheations below, you will immediately nost rigid construction mssible; 
‘ nh any car at any price p~ heen radiator European desigt eight 2750 pounds, 
high speed, high ethciency, bloc type; 35-42 horse power. Bijur two Demountable rims witl x hug Crown fet Spicer universa 
rting and lighting system, used by the most popular high priced car in leather coupling. Wheel base | inche Bod roomy, five pa 
four forward speeds and reverse. Worm drive full float een inch corrugated steering wheel, with signal button in center 
Imported annular ball bearing Phre« Equipment: Rain vision ventilating two ndshield shaped to 
leek toy ind boot; Collins curtains; ewart peedomets ; Emp 
ny ha sctnic lamps with one Duib 
1 gasoline tank and gai 


t ter ry 


ica. Transmission 
ear axle. Vanadium steel part 
dry dise clutch. Rich Tungsten steel valve require no grinding one-man hever 

ch ignition, cables and plug Raytield carburetor. Cantilever spring drive enclosed in axle shaft; power tire pur 


ubrication, with indicator on dash (semmer of five intensi 


nation torce feed and plash lu ties; no side lights; seamle 


Lett pase ba control carried in rear with Stewart vacuum feed; combination dash and trouble lam 


teering gear 
14x2 extra demo wanaine Fam with curvier; Blanes 


Iwo sets internal expanding brake 
inche Side rails of frame extended of t rep 


The Jeffery Chesterfield Six, $1650 


THE JEFFERY BIG SIX, Chesterfield body 


enger—for the man who wants a larget 


$2400 
er ~vbod y. 


ammeter; robe rail; fu 


air outht, and k. Cloth upholstery optional 


THE JEFFERY FOUR, the car which introduced the 
European high speed, hig h eth iency moto r into America pas 


$1450 
A beautiful poster iS FeaAdY for dealers and ad book er for &% 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


















































Corn? 
Why that pain, when 


Blue-jay would relieve it 
instantly? 


hat 


Why have a corn, when 
Blue-jay would remove it 
in two days? 

Why that 


discomfort, when 





millions of people could tell you 
a way to get rid of it 
\These are the { 
Blue -jay hie 1 a jin 
And t t t he p s 
Tr} while you work eep 
iV, Blue-jay lerm ‘ 
Generally in tw S 
I how ea how simple 
\\ x , ? 
\\ c e ¢ 
I ty W Blue-jay 
King <« mullior rn i 
It is simply fe these mod 
Er fer { , \ 
tent ws , 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Phys 
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Drop - forged throughout 

perfectly finished. 

Mechanics the world over 

know Billings & Spencer 

quality. 

No matter what kind of 

tool you require for home 

or factory, be sure it A) 

bears this trademark. | | 
All reliable hardware } 
dealers have them 

The Billings & Spencer Co. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 





Practical Electricity 
Steam Engineering School 
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Wanted New Ideas 804 8st of PATENT BUTERS 
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Send Sketch or Model for Search 


BOOKS, ADVICE. and SEARCHES FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent lawyer, Washingtos, D. C 
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Continued from Page 18 


Now I hadn’t heard Smitty sing 
know whether he could or not. Fogarty’d 
ought to of knew somethin’ about it, as 
they’d been at Fort Wayne together a hull 


didnt 


season; but, regardless o’ the fact that 
neither one o’ the two had a voice—as we 
soon learned—the Turk joined right in 


with Pat, and it wasn't two seconds bef 
Smitty was whinin’ 
he seen he had competition. Every! 
stopped talk 1 liste 
I wisht you could of heard it 
like as though all the fer 
River had got into trouble at ones 
idea o’ singin’ was to see how many sour 
notes they could hit and loud they 
could hit ’em. The bunch give ‘em a hand 
when they got through, and each o’ 


ore 


too Pat quit when 








how 
them 
figured it was on the square and was for 
him personally. Well, 
with us for a while; but 
no joke when they done it every day and 
yelled different songs at the same time 
Another thing 
letters to both o’ 


that was a big laugh 


it got sos it was 


we done was to 


them 


write 





name. The letters was )i he ame, and 
they said that she was a great fan and was 
pullin’ for our club, and just loved to see 


them two pitch. We wound them up some 
thin’ like this 
think you're so handsome and | 
would love to meet you. I'v 
Mr. Smith.’” We said Mr. Smith in one and 
Mr. Fogarty in the other. “I think he’s the 
handsomest man I ever seen, but 
you're just as handsome when a person 
you up close. I sit in the third or fourth 
row o’ the stand 
every alternoor 
Say, you'd ought to of seen them birds 
fall for that! They rubbered for that d: 


ame 
every day we played at home for the last 





e aiready me 





right back o’ your bench, 


two months o’ the seasor Sometimes, 
when neither o’ them was workin’, they'd 


on the roof o’ the 


asmile trom every 


both get up and lean 
bench and try 
skirt in the place 
must be the girl who'd wrote 

On the road we'd get the telephone girls 
in the hotels to call up Smitty and ask him 
if he was Mr. Fogarty. When he'd say no 
she'd ring off; but she’d call him up again 
in-about ten minutes and ask him the same 
question. We worked this on Fogarty, too 
and both o’ them 
‘cause the other was gettir , 

Pat pulled a hot one in Pittsburgh. | 
told Smitty that ne 
generous guy he'd ever met. 

“Why?” 

“He's so good to the 
: He 
quarter tip at every meal and slips the boys 
two bits when they bring him ice water.” 

That started a battle that was prett 
costly to the both o’ them, but migl 
sweet for the hops and waiters lf 
been Pat I'd of made ‘em slip me a con 
mission. 

We had ’em both ridin’ in 


t 


to get 


thinkin’ one o’ them 


pretty near went nuts 
so mal cal 
Fogarty yas the I 
Says Smitt 

waiters and bel 
gives the waiters a 


hops, ’ says Pat. 


taxis to and 


from all the parks on the last trip West 
We had ’em gettin’ their clo’es pressed 
every night, and buyin’ new shirts and 
collars in every burg we blowed into, and 


gettin’ shaved twicet a day, till Red made u 
cut some of it out, sayin they was touchin’ 
the club for too much dough. And all sea 
son I never seen ‘em speak to each ot}! 
couldn’t talk about 


other when they wa 


ier 
neither one 


but the 


though 
nothin’ else 
separated. 
The pennant race when we 
won a double-header in Cincy on the fil 
teenth o’ Sentember. When 


was settled 


we got back to 





the hotel Red told us the lid was off for 
that night that we could do a! ything we 
wanted to and stay out until breakfast 
So they can’t blame neither Pat nor I for 
what come off. One o’ the other boy I 


ty that 


i barrel 


never found out who-— told Fogar 
Smitty could hold more wine that 
hen he pulled the 
about Fogarty 
I and Pat 


ame thing on Smitt 


went to a show When we 


blowed back, about eleven, the was a 
noise like New Year's Eve in the café. We 
went in to see what it was They wa 





a gang o’ fellers at one table with Smitty 
and another bunch at another table with 
Fogarty. They was four or five empty 
quart bottles in front o’ each o’ them. 
They'd had five or six more pints than they 
could carry comfortable and was hollerin’ 
for more, but was broke. We got ‘em both 
at one table and ast "em to sing. Before 
they was halfway through the first verse 


o’ whatever it was, the night \€ horned 
in and topped em Then we too em out 
in the street and told ‘em to finish it, but 
they was too many coppers round 


Most ot us was roomin ol the tent} 


" 


floor and one o’ the boys talked the pair 
into racin’ upstairs instead of us the 
elevator. They both fell down at the first 





landin’ and when tl the floor 


They'd of slept there for a w 





Was €2u In 





il » hadn't of carried ‘em to the ele itor 
ind got em up the rest o’ the wa) I'he 
what dia we do but steer ‘er Hbotn into 


Pat's room and put ‘em to bed t gether 


They was no danger o’ them gettin’ wise 


till the next day; they was dead to the 
world I and Pat sk pt in my room and we 
was up bright and early so’s not to miss 
nothir We walked in and found ‘em bot! 
poundin’ their ear. It must of tooken u 
hiteen minutes to get em roused 

“Well, boys,” says Pat I'm glad to see 
you so friendly and lookin’ so fres} 


They looked about as fresh as a old dr ay 
horse 
“How did you happen to be 


together? I says. 


room) 


It wasn’t till then that they wised up 
Smitty jumped out o’ bed like the hotel 
was afire 





‘ll murder the guy that done this!” he 
hollered 
“What do you mean?” says Pat 
you know who you went to bed with 
“You must of been in bad shape 
Fogarty was 
he was doin’.”’ 
Fogarty wanted to deny it, but he 
couldn't, ‘cause if he had of he 
tin’ that the wine 
So he just had to shut up and take i 
“1 was all right too,” 


“Then what are 


“Don't 
*Lsays 


all right; he knowed what 


‘d be admit 
for him 
t 


was too muct 





says Smitty 


9" 


you crabbin’ about 


says Pat 
They wasn’t no a1 
“I’m goin’ 
“ays Fogarty 


obody never wants ice 


swer to that. 


to ring for some ice water,” 


water at this 





time o’ the mornin’ unless they had a bad 
night,” I says. “You don’t hear Smitty 
askin’ for no ice water.” 

Smitty’d of gave his right eye for a 


barrel of it, but he didn’t have the nerve to 


say so 


" 
Well, we made Fogarty get up and we 











stuck 1 there while they was dressi! 
Fog irty ad to go to his own room to get 
a clean shirt and collar, and we could hea 
him ringin’ for water the minute he got in 
there Fi t OK pity on Smitt I 
got hi me too. He cor 
headache, and I s 

That's a fun about Fogart 
no matter how mu e he laps up he 
don’t never have dache the nex 
mor 


he ir no more comp 


They both 








smitt went down to breal 
last and tried to eat methi t t wi 
hard work. And I noticed that neither o’ 
them bothered Red with requests to pitc! 
that day 

rhey went to bed separated right 
after per and was as good as ever the 
followin’ morni I don't pose neither o 
them had never drank no wine before, and 


yw, they didn’t tackle it agai 


: 

The h wanted 0 pitch i Cr but Re 
was anxio to t out some kid so he 
told both o’ them, on the quiet, that the 
wus the ones he was depet din’ on for the 
World's Serious and he didn’t want to risk 
getu em hurt 

We we wound up the season in Bostor 
ind it was the next to the last day tl 
Ve l ya awtul nN You remember 
re ibou Da the infielder Red 
be from the New England League? 





Ve°CK before he 
He'd 
West 
hit 


oined u marned a Boston girl 


r folks while he went 
with us and she-stucth 


trip 


to home till we 


Boston on that last She wa 


Philly with us to take in the serious 

Davis was a fast little cu not mucl 
bigger Maranville Red had tried him 
out it short agin Pittsburgh and he'd 
looked good; but he was the reg’! ir 


the time to ke 


most o’ t ) 
Davis had more nerve tl 


the big show 


any little feller | ever seer He wouldn't 
break ground for none o’ them Pittsburgh 
guys when they come into second base lr 


there big Honus had told 


o’ the he'd get 


» 0’ the game 


to Keep oul way or 
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All the automobile manufacture 


supplied Champion Spark Plugs with 
their cars during the last 4 years are still 
doing so. The few who changed to other 
plugs « hang 1 back to “Char pions 


They are willing to pay more to get 


Champion quality 


Every Ford, Studebaker, 
Maxwell, Metz, and every car made by 


48 other leading manufacturers, is equip 


Overland, 


ped at the factory with ( hampion Plugs 
There is a ( hampion Spark Plug for 
every gasoline engine. See your dealer 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
“ : 
R. A. Stranahan, Pres F. D. 
120 AVONDALE AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ion S 
Spark 


Stranchan, Treas 


S 


are supplied with every 
new 


‘ ht co | - 



















Here 


are Four of the 





forms in which 
Yale Keys are 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





| 
| 9 East 40th Street New York City 
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First cost is the only cost 


HORN hte 
Dl cient, reliable, durable, and beau- 


tiful in design and finish. It is the finest 
mechanical, hand-operated horn manu- 
factured —without a single feature to 
make it a source of annoyance or ex- 
pense. Prices $10-$18. 


The Long Horn answers every 
possible requirement of the most 
exacting car owner. 








Model F” 
COMPLETE 


WITH FITTINGS 


A new model expressly designed for Ford Cars. Somewhat 
ighter in construction than the $10 model but combining 
the same high degree of efficiency and reliability. This is 
unquestionably the biggest horn value ever offered. Hand- 


somely finished in black and nickel, or black and brass. 
No matter where you buy it Johns-Manville guarantee it. 


At all good dealers—or 
the nearest J-M Branch 


The New Model“FM” 
for Motorcycles ° 


Des 


every 


igned especially for Motorcycles. In 
way as efficient as Model’** F’’ but 
slivhtly smaller in Price 
universal bracket for attaching. 


size includes 


OO 


H.WJOHNS-MANVILLE ©O, 











SERVICE BRANCHES SERVICE BRANCHES 


Jouns . 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Columbus 
Dailas 
Dayton 
Denver 
Duluth 
Galveston 
Houghton 
Hosston 


indianapolis 
Kansac City Wilkes-Barre 


Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD. 
Toronto Winnipes Montreal 


Vancouver 


EVENING POST 


“It won't be no big slob like you that'll 
kill me!”’ says Davis. 

Honus had a license to get sore at that, 
‘cause he was just slippin’ the kid a friendly 
warnin’; but it shows you what a game 
little devil Davis was. 

Well, as I was sayin’, it was the next to 
the last day up in Boston that somethin’ 
come off that pretty near cost us the big 
money. Mayer was pitchin’ the game and 
we had the reg’lar club in agin ’em. 

In one o’ the boxes, right down next to 
the field, they was the prettiest girl I ever 
looked at. She was all alone and she was 
dressed up like a million bucks. She was sit- 
tin’ where we could lamp her from our bench 
and all the boys had gave her the oncet 
over before the game ever started. Fogarty 
and Smitty wiped the dirt offen their faces 
and smoothed their hair the minute they 
piped her. 

She was a lot more interestin’ than the 
national pastime and I guess we was all get- 
tin’ a eyeful when, all of asudden, she smiled 
right at us. Our club was in the field and 
they was only a few of us on the bench 
me and Pat and Davis and the pitchers, 
and one or two others. Well, I was one of 
a number that returned the salute; but 
after doin’ it oncet 1 remembered I was a 
old married man and cut it out. But 
Fogarty and Smitty give a correct imitation 
of a toothpaste advertisement all the rest 
o’ the time they sat there. Every three 
or four minutes she'd smile and then they'd 
smile back. They was wise to each other 
and it was a battle to see which one could 
give her the prettiest grin. 

Just before the last half o’ the eighth 
Fogarty ast Red whether he could go in and 
dress.. He hadn’t no more’n got permission 
when Smitty wanted to go too. I had ’em 
guessed right, and I and Pat was wonderin’ 
which one’d cop. They raced to the club- 
house and Smitty beat him in. Now them 
two birds was usually awful slow about 
gettin’ their clo’es changed, cause they was 
so partic’lar; but they beat the world’s 
record this time. They was in their street 
clo’es and down in front o’ that box just as 
the game ended. 

Smitty was there first, but lots o’ good it 
done him! He tipped his hat to the girl 
and got a cold stare. Then Fogarty come 
up and spoke to her. He was gave just as 
much encouragement as Smitty. 

I begin to laugh, but I stopped quick. 
Before I knowed what was comin’ off, little 
Davis grabbed a bat and started for the 
stand. Smitty was leanin’ agin the box, 
with his left hand flat on the rail. With 
out a word o’ warnin’ Davis swung the 
bat overhand and it come down on poor 
Smitty’s hand like a ton o’ brick. 
yelled and fell over on the ground. Fogarty 
tried to duck, but he was too late. The 
little busher aimed the bat at his bean and 
catched him square on the right arm as he 
throwed it up to protect himself. 

That’s all they was to the bout. The 
first punch is a lot—'specially if you use 
a baseball bat. Neither o’ them showed 
signs o’ fightin’ back. Besides, we was all 
on the job by that time and grabbed Davis 
Little as he was, it took three of us to hold 
him. But, say, they was the devil to pay 
in the clubhouse! Red was goin’ to shoot 
Davis till the truth come out. 

“They went too far with it,”’ says Davis. 
“They ain't no man can go up and talk to 
my wife without a introduction! | 
‘em tryin’ to flirt with her. Them big bugs 
is so swell-headed that they think no girl 
could smile at nobody but them.” 

“You'd ought to of tipped ‘em off,” says 
Red. 

**L_hadn’t ought to of did nosucha thing,” 
says Davis. “‘They’d ought to of knew by 
lookin’ that she wasn’t the kind o’ girl 
that'd flirt. But I didn’t feel in no danger o’ 
havin’ my home broke up, so I let "em go.” 

Then Red jumped on me. 

“That's what you get for eggin’ ’em on,” 
he says. ‘Where's chancet in the 
World's Serious now?” 

“Have some sense!” | 
wouldn’t be thinkin’ 
if I hadn't of egged "em on.’ 

We called a for Smitty and 
Fogarty, and the news he give us didn’t 
cheer us up none. He said he thought 
Smitty’s hand was broke, but he’d have to 
take a X ray. The mitt was swole up as 
big asaham. Fogarty’ssouper was hangin’ 
limp as a rag, and the doc didn’t believe 
he’d be able to raise it fora month. After- 
ward he found out that they was no bones 
busted in Smitty’s hand, but it was in such 
shape that he couldn’t hold a han’kerchief, 
let alone a baseball. There we was, three 


smitty 


seen 


our 


“You 


0’ no World's Serious 


Says. 


aoctor 


July 25,1914 


days before the start o’ the serious, and our 
pitchin’ staff shot to hellangone! 

Red sent me and Pat and the trainer 
home that night with the pair o’ cripples. 
We was to report up to the club’s offices 
next mornin’ and have all the doctors in 
Philly called in. Me and Pat was so sore 
that we couldn’t talk to each other, and 
I don’t think they was a word said on the 
trip. Yes, they was just before 
Smitty went to sleep he ast me a 

*““Who was that girl?” 

‘You'd ought to know by this time,” I 
“That wasn’t nobody but Davis’ 


too: 


question 


says. 
wife.” 

‘Then what was she smilin’ at me 
he says. 

Well, the Philly doctors told us they 
absolutely no chancet o’ havin’ either o 
them in shape for the serious and we was 
gettin’ ready to count the share 
Red’d been figurin’ on alternatin’ the two 
‘cause none o’ the rest was in real shape; but 
now we didn’t have nothin’ that you could 
call a air-tight pitcher 

Rixey and Alexander and Mayer would 
of made ‘em step some if they’d been right, 
but they wasn’t 

I says to Pat: 

“*Looks like as though I and you : 
bat boy would have to work.”’ 

‘“*Looks that way,” he says, “‘unle 
can bring them two fellers round.” 

“*How can we do that?”’ I says 
heard what them doctors said.” 

“To” “but they’re th 
hope we got, and I ain't goin’ 
I have to.” 

Red and the bunch got in the next 
mornin’, which was a Sunday. Most o’ 
gang went to church, and if the L 
never heard o’ Fogarty and Smitty 
I bet He knowed who they was when we 
got through prayin’. We practiced Mor 
day and went over to Washin’ton that 
night. 

Well, you know what come off 
beat us there and Boe hling beat us Wednes- 
day in Philly. With Johnson to come back 
twicet if 
serious. 

And then it begin to rain. It’ 
the District o’ Columbia 
away. Four straight days of it, includir 
Sunday; and I never seen it come down so 
hard. A cleanin’ like that might do 
burgh or Chi some good, but it looked like 
it in Washin’tor We was anxious 
to get the serious over with: and the 
it rained, the worse we hated it 
figured that it was the 
could of happened to us! 

I'm the guy they’d ought to thank for 
coppin’ the league pennant. And the rain 
and me together was what saved us from 
a awful lickin’ for the big dough On 
Sunday night, while we was still layin’ 
round the hotel in Washin’ton, where we'd 
been stalled since Thursday, I got my 
hunch. I went to Red with it. 

‘*Maybe one o’ them fellers could help us 
yut now,” I says. 

““What makes you think so?”’ says Red 

‘“*Well,” I says, “‘they’ve had time to get 
back in shape.” 

“No use,” says Red. “I was just 
to Smitty in the dinin’ room. He couldn 
even hold his knife. He says his mitt feels 
ust as bad as it did the first day.” 

“How about Fogarty?” I ast. 

“He ain’t no better off,” says Red 
‘The worst of it is that neither one o’ them 
seems to care.” 

**Maybe I can wake ’em up,” I says. 

‘You got my permission to try,” 


losers’ 


says Pat 


; 
to give up till 


the 
ord da 


before 


Johnson 


necessary, it looked like a short 
s a wonder 


wasn't washed 


ine 
itts 
wastin 
more 
never 
that 


best thing at 


says 


0- 
gether. The trainer was doubled up wit! 
him and they had another guy lookin’ « 
for Smitty. Neither o’ them had put on a 


and Fogarty wasn’t roomin’ t 
1 
) 


1it, but they’d saw us get our two beatin’s 
from the stand. I found Smitty first and 
1im into the bar. 

“How does it look to you?” I says. 

“We're licked,” says he. 

**Don’t be too sure!”’ I Says. 

“What do you mean?” he ast me. “‘ What 
chancet have we got with nobody to pitch?” 

“We got somebody to pitch now,” I says 

“Who?” says Smitty. 

“Fogarty,” l. “The 
he’s all right and Red’s goin’ to start him 
to-morrow.” 

“You're crazy!” } ‘The 
doctor said he wouldn't be no good till next 
year.” 

“That was pretty near a week ago,”’ | 
says. “Besides, that doctor didn’t know 
nothin’. We had the best doctor in Wash- 
in’ton up to see him to-night—the doctor 


took 


says doctor says 


Says 








that looks after the President and all the 
congressmen. He says they’s nothin’ at 
all the matter with him.” 

I left Smitty then and went lookin’ for 
Fogarty. 

I found him in his room gettin’ his poor 
souper rubbed. I spoke my piece over 
again. I told him Smitty’d been pronounced 
cured by the President's special surgeon and 
that he was goin’ to start the next day’s 
game. 

An hour later I run into Red, and he was 
smilin’ like Davis’ wife. 

“You've did it, old boy!” he says. 
“They both been after me till I had to duck 
out in the wet to get away from ‘em. They 
both insist on workin’ to-morrow, and | 
told ‘em I wasn’t goin’ to decide on my 
pitcher till mornin’.” 

“‘I guess I don't know nothin’!" I says. 
“Which one are you goin’ to start?” 

“The one that can throw a ball with the 
least pain,” says Red. 

You know the rest of it. The sun shined 
on us next day, and Smitty shut 'em out 
and beat Johnson on the wettest grounds 
I ever seen! I don’t know yet how he 
gripped a wet ball with that hand, but he 
done it. And Fogarty’s game Tuesday was 
even better. If his arm hurt he kept it to 
himself. 

Smiity come back agin Johnson Wednes 
day and pitched the prettiest game that 
was ever pitched. Milan and Gandil and 
them might just as well of used jackstraws 
as bats, for all the good their swingin’ done. 
He whiffed plain sixteen men and Johnson's 
two-bagger was their only wallop. Nobody 
didn’t grudge Walter that one, 'cause he 
pitched a grand game too. 
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Well, the honor o’ coppin’ the final 
pastime and winnin’ the title went to Fo- 
garty; and it pleased him about as much as 
a toothache. Do you know why? ‘Cause 
the papers was full o’ Smitty’s two victories 
over Johnson and didn’t say much about 
nothin’ else. Fogarty told me afterward 
that if he'd thought at the time he'd of 
refused to pitch Thursday and made Red 
work him agin the big blond in the seventh 
game. 

"ee I Says, “spose Red had pit« hed 
Smitty right back and he'd of trimmed ‘em 
and they hadn’t been no seventh game 
anyway. Then where'd you of been at?” 

“That's right!’ he says. “That wop is 
just lucky enough to of did it, too, even if he 
can’t pitch up an alley.” 

Well, I made a little speech in the club 
house and collected a purse of a hundred 
and fifty bucks. I'm goin’ to send it to 
Jack Barnett as soon as I can get his ad 
dress. That'll fix him up on that bet he 
made with Punch Knoll and give him a 
little spendin’ money besides. If he hadn't 
of told me that stuff in Dayton we'd of been 
fightin’ the Cardinals for seventh place 
And if he’d of told it to some guys they 
wouldn’t of had sense enough to of tooken 
advantage of it 

One o’ the Philly doctors told Red, and 
Red told me, that we'd prob'ly ruined both 
o’ them guys for the next season by workin’ 
"em in the shape they wasin. But I should 
worry! Between me and you, I ain't goin’ 


to be with the Phillies next year. I'm goin’ 
to manage the Mobile Club; and maybe 
I can play some in that climate. And I 


guess I don’t know nothin’ about managin’ 
a ball club. No; I guess not! 


BRED IN THE PURPLE 


Continued from Page 9 


glance at her. When he spoke it was in a 
voice I had never heard him use before. 

It’s my notion that your self-contained 
men are the ones who talk most when 
you once start them. Ferguson talked that 
night. Ishan’t repeatit. It was really too 
intimate. If duty hadn't kept me on the 
bridge I’d’a’ gone below. Hesimply poured 
out his heart to her—he told her about his 
own early start; about his mother reaching 
up her lean arms to put a wooden clothespin 
in some navvy’s red flannel shirt; about his 
struggles to make money; about the boys 
and girls he had picked up and educated. 
And through it all ran the strain of the man’s 
passion for good blood. 

You'd ‘a’ been amazed at what the man 
had done in the way of watching the people 
he had picked out as bred in the purple. 
He had haunted a dozen capitals just to see 
what royalty looked like. He had traveled 
thousands of miles to catch the fashion in 
which a princess lifted her hand or stepped 
from a carriage. 

I tell you, he told it all to that wondering, 
silent girl—simply exposed to her the secret 
and profound motive of his life. At the end 
he said very simply: 

“And you, my dear, are my proudest 
You are quite perfect.” 

She didn’t say anything for a while. 
stood in repose, her dark eyes gazing out 
into the moon-shot dusk. Thenshe laid one 
shy hand on his arm. 

**But what's to become of me now?” she 
asked. 

Ferguson was instantly at Prob 
ably he’d never considered the matter. He 
stumbled on a few phrases about marrying 
well and “taking your proper place in 
society."” She brushed it all with 
absolute simplicity: 

“But I did it all for you! 
it for me?” 

“Certainly,” he stammered. “I i 
todo more; 


possession. 
She 


a loss. 


aside 
Didn't you do 


itend 
there will be money.” 

**Money?” “Ofcourse! But 
I don’t want money. It is so hard to talk 
toyou. I—I don't know what name to call 
you!” 

Ferguson considered this. You see the 
girl had gone right to the root of the matter 
What was she to call him? I'm pretty sure 
the man repeated several names to himself. 
Possibly he thought of father, or something 
like that, and had to reject it as entirely 
inadequate. At last he laughed, a little 
huskily. 

re My dear, I'm too old. 
your class.” 

She gave him a lovely smile. 

‘How nice of you!” she said. “I've 
always thought of you as My Dear! I'll 
never call you anything else.” 


she echoed. 


And I'm not in 





So they were married in Kawaihae 
Church, in Honolulu—she in a pretty flow- 
ered muslin and Ferguson very stiff and 


solemn in white duck. A queer match, 
may say; but it was eminently successful 
He pensioned off the old lady and we sailed 
for Lima. I have never seen a happier 
couple. Once a wife, the girl became mag 
lificent! She was born to the purple, you 
would have said. He was so proud of her 
that he was just a little too deferential 
not before other people, but when they were 
alone en the yacht. 

I didn’t understand his attitude 
I had known him—until after the boy 
born. One night Ferguson came on the 
bridge— we were bound for Pango-Pango 
and mentioned the fact that he hoped the 
child would take after his mother. 

“To tell the truth, captain,”’ he remarked, 
“breeding tells in this life. Though I make 
no reflections on my own people, they were 
of the lower class. I trust that our boy will 
show his mother’s blood. I should like to 
be the father of a gentleman.” 

Now that was a funny thing for a million 
aire who had made himself to say, wasn't it 
Yet I fancy it isa common ambition. How 
ever, few people take it so seriously as did 
Ferguson. 

Eugenia, motherlike, 
the subjec t. 


you 


well as 
was 


had no doubts on 
Eugene was the finest child in 
the world. The only flaw in his title wa 
that he could never be President 
United States. 

Though the Noblesse was fast we were 
twenty-four hours too late in getting into 
Santa Barbara; and Eugenia was asleep 
with her first-born in the crook of her arm 
before we reached American waters. Fer- 
guson swore that the American flag was 
enough to establish the boy’s citizenship; 
but the question has never been decided 

I remember the next four years as among 
the most delightful of my life. We « 
round the world, keeping close to sunny lati 
tudes; little Gene playe d on the deck and 
Eugenia regally entertained visitors in port 
and Ferguson seemed really happy. But 
there came a painful day—the boy was a 
physical coward. 

Ferguson and Eugenia were specially anx 
ious that their child should have all the a 
complishments. The bosun tried to teach 
him to swim in a big canvas tank amidships 
and every sailor took pains to see that he 
learned all that was to be learned of ships 
and sailorizing. Then he had a tutor and a 
governess. It was a bitter time when we 
found he had no nerve. 

It was a blistering day in Acapulco. I 
had taken the Noblesse in through the 
figure-eight passage and anchored her by 
the coal hulks while Ferguson went ashore 


ol the 


ruisec 
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“T raise these 
specially for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


“Notice how heavy they are, and red-ripe all 
over. Solid meaty fruit clear through. Full of juice. 
Full of natural sugar. There’s nothing too good for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup!” 

And this is true in the widest sense of the words. 
Not only are the choicest materials used, but the 
ablest skill and most advanced methods are em- 
ployed in preparing and blending them. 

No expenditure of money and time and labor is 
spared to render every can of this 
favorite Campbell kind worthy of its 
matchless reputation. 

Better order it by the dozen. 
That’s the practical way. 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 





10c a can 
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] EAUTY, grace, and joyful 
exhilaration become a happy 
realization when the rhythmic 
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Are you looking for a ‘‘summer 
job’’? Yes? 
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Phen what is your preference: an 
inside job at $14.00 per week, or an 
outside job yielding $40.00? 

The outside job? Then let us tell you how, 
like many other young men and women, you 
can spend your vacation days outdoors in the 
fresh, invigorating air as your own boss, earn- 
ing $15.00, $25.00, $40.00 a week. 

Address your letter or postal card to 
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to send some cable messages. The sharks 
were ravenous about the yacht, and our fool 
of a cook filched a heavy line and a piece of 
pork. Naturally when he got Mister Shark 
it was all hands to get it aboard and dig out 
the teeth. When all was over I discovered 
Gene in the chart room, white to the eye- 
lids. He never went near the ship’s rail 
again. 

You can’t imagine his parents’ sorrow! 
The child was as sturdy as a stick of fir, as 
handsome as a picture and as smart as a 
flea; but from that day he was. afraid. 

“Tt’s my fault!’’ Ferguson told me one 
evening. ‘‘You see, I come from a poor 
family. I had hoped he would take after 
his mother; but he will never 

The man didn’t get any further. He suf- 
fered in silence. I thought I detected an 
unusual tenderness for the kid, however. 
Possibly Ferguson had been scared too. 

Thereafter we kept pretty much in North- 
ern waters. Neither the missus nor Fer- 
guson ever hinted at their reasons; but I 
and every one else suspected they didn't 
want little Eugene to see another shark. 
Anyway, it was good for the child. He grew 
like a weed. 

Gene was six years old when Ferguson 
told me in Juneau that we were to cruise 
South again. 

“We'll coal here, get our mail in San 
Francisco, and go to Mazatlan,”’ he said. 

Later Eugenia came into my cabin. She 
seemed strangely happy. 

“* Boy is learning his lessons much better,” 
she told me. 

I recall that I looked at her particularly. 
She was more lovely than ever. Yet there 
was an ethereal quality to her beauty that 
made me choke. In our long years of us- 
sociation on the yacht I'd not noticed 
how frail she was becoming. And we all 
worshiped her. 

That night I spoke to Ferguson about it. 
He gnawed his cigar and merely stated that 
he hoped a Southern climate would help 
her. Before he left the bridge he muttered: 

“She’s worrying about the boy.” 

I can't tell you whether that was what 
sapped her strength or not. Anyway, by 
the time we raised the Southern Cross she 
was too weak to take her usual walk with 
Ferguson or do more than hold the kid by 
her side while she reclined in a long chair. 
And, as I say, the boy wouldn’t even go 
near the rail. He was afraid of the sea. | 
could hear him waken at night and whimper. 

We had a steward aboard who had been 
with us since Gene was born—a doddering 
old fellow who wrote out each meal card in 
a stiff scrawl and insisted on all the formali- 
ties. He was the most useless person you 
ever saw; but the boy thought more of him 
than he did of anybody else, and for that 
reason Ferguson kept him on. So far as I 
know, the old chap never spoke a word out- 
side of the line of duty to a soul on the 
Noblesse apart from Eugene; but to him he 
evidently talked a great deal. I used to pass 
the room and see them together often. 

And now I come to the puzzle of it all. 
I’ve thought it over a lot. I remember first 
the tremendous passion that Ferguson had 
for good blood and breeding; then I recall 
the loveliness of Eugenia and her nobility 
of manner and thought. But when I come 
to think of the boy and the final event 
I'm at a loss. The question is: Was Fer- 
guson right? Was it the mother’s blood 
that told, or that strain inherited from the 
old woman who did washing for a lot of 
workmen? 

We were lying in the roadstead off Ocos 
one fine afternoon, with the awnings spread 
and a single canoe alongside. Ferguson had 
gone ashore on business, and I was engaged 
in writing up my log and preparing my 
papers for the commandant. I merely re- 
member seeing the old steward shuffling aft 
with a tray of tea things for the missus. 
The next thing I heard was a scream. 

In two jumps I was out on deck and run- 
ning toward the after deck. I saw Eugenia 
lying flat on the mat by her chair. The tea 
tray was spilled in the scuppers. On the 
rail stood the kid, his face white as a sheet. 
Before I could reach him he had flung his 
little hands above his head and dived 


| overside. 


I saw him cleave the water and become a 


| wavering shadow beneath the oily surface. 


There were other shadows there too 
sharks! I flung down everything movable 
that I could get my hands on and called to 
the men to lower a boat. Then I grabbed 
a pin from the rail and went over myself. 
f course we got ‘em—both Eugene and 
the old steward. No one was hurt; but it 
was a narrow squeak. And when we were 
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back on deck, and Eugenia had been re- 
vived, it came out how this strange thing 
had happened. 

It seems that a careless marino hadn't 
fastened one of the awning lashings prop- 
erly and it came adrift. Eugenia spoke to 
the old steward about it; and he, instead of 
calling a sailor, tried to climb up and make 
it fast himself. He slipped on the rail and 
went overboard like a shot. Little Gene 
was by his mother’s side and cried out: 

“The sharks! The sharks!” 

It seems that the miserable native in 
the canoe alongside woke up and yelled 
“Sharks!” too. Eugenia didn’t remember 
any more; but the kid simply went to the 
rail, balanced himself and dived. He knew 
the old steward couldn't swim. 

When Ferguson got aboard he stared at 
his son a while and then asked 

““Why did you go into the water? 

The little chap returned a very grave 
answer: “You weren't here, and he might 
have been drowned!” 

Imagine the little fellow, dripping with 
brine, facing his father and saying that! 
He demanded no mercy and he got none. 

“‘T thought you were a coward,” Ferguson 
muttered. 

Then Eugenia came into her own 
flamed up, her fair cheeks blazing with color. 
**My son a coward!”’ she whispered, draw- 
ing him close. 

The old steward, a most 
creature, stammered 
wouldn't listen to him. 

“You can’t swim and you know it!” 
said firmly. 

“But you can’t, 
protested feebly. 

‘Of course!” said that magnificent child. 
‘But that doesn’t matter. Papa wasn't 
here and somebody had to get you!” 

Ferguson was like iron. 

“*But you are afraid,” he said. 

Gene looked at him wonderingly. 

“You said I mustn't be scared.” 

For a moment Ferguson gazed at iiis son. 
Then he raised his eyes to meet those of his 
wife. “‘He’s got your blood in him,” he said 
simply. “Blood will tell!” 

Now I leave it to y Was it the mother 
the father? Whose strength flowed in 
> 


that lad’s body? 


She 


desolate-looking 
excuses, The boy 


he 


either,”’ the old man 


ou: 


or 


Alger knocked out his pipe and glanced 
at me curiously. I shook my head. 

“IT can’t tell. Maybe it was only a flash 
a single moment of courage.” 

The captain of the Astral smiled faintly. 
“Oh, he grew up, and at eighteen went 
down with the Rio de They say he 
was really quite splendid.” 

**And his father?”’ I suggested. 

**He met me on the street a week later 
very silent, and yet triumphant. It was the 
last time I saw him. He drew me aside and 
said: ‘The boy was bred in the purple. I 
have been the father of a gentleman. Eu 
gene refused to go in an overloaded boat 
They say he was not afraid. Blood will 
tell!’ He snapped his fingers several times, 


as though t 


Janeiro. 


o emphasize his assertion, and 
passed ol 
The girl with the golden-brown eyebrows 
again stopped before the doorway. Alger 
rose. “Come in, Miss Ferguson,” he said 
cordially. 
“TI just stopped to say that mother is 
to have tea presently,” she said with 
1 affectionate smile. 
“Right, 


sponded. 


Eugenia! the 


res 
W hen she 
broad white deck he turned to me: 
is the late Mr. Ferguson's daughter. 
do you see why I'm puzzled?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“You know,” Alger murmured, “I 
ought to marry into her own class. My 
folks were good enough, God knows! gut 
I’m only a poor sailorman and she’s born to 

he purple.” 

Again appeared the girl, pouting. 

““How far must I walk down your deck 
before you join me?” she demanded. 

The master of the Astral picked up his 
cap and stepped over the sill. 

“By the way,” I called after him, “I’ve 
solved your problem.” He spun on his heel 
and faced me. “It’s the women who run 
and rule this world!” I remarked. 

The girl looked at me with big, brown, 
appealing eyes; then she laid her slender 
hand gently on Captain Alger’s arm and 
they departed, leaving me again in doubt. 
It seemed to me that I saw the stiff figure of 
her grandmother, hanging heavy red flannel 
shirts on a sagging line, while the evil- 
smelling smoke from a sooty chimney eddied 
across a puddled roof. 
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Model 37 


Four Cylinder, Five Passenger 


The Story of the New Oakland 


for Saturday Evening Post Readers 


iKER'S TALK 


Sa maker I want to t: monet to the readers 

. of The Saturday kx r Post about 
4 the New Oakland C; r for 1915. 

I want you readers of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post to see this ines Oakland Car. 
I want to see if it doesn’t give you the 
feeling | got when the first finished car 
was run out before me—a quick, keen 
sense of automobile realization —a feeling 
that my ideal car stood before me. 

For years car makers in Europe and 
America have been building cars towards 
a detinite ideal. 

Let me explain. I believe that the ideal 
car is already detinitely fixed in the mind 
of every man who runs a car or who has 
thought much on the subject of automo 
biles. In the back of his mind he mows 
what he wants. 

I don’t mean to say that you could teil 
me in words how your ideal car is built; 
or that you could take a pencil and paper 
and draw a picture of that car. That is 


y ivi Uurkiand 


Oaklan 


es pansy 


because you, like myself, are neither a word 
artist nor a picture maker 


But with all my might | believe that when you see 


the New 1915 Oakland you will know you have found 
your car. And this advertisement is written not to sell 
vou the car but to induce you to do one thing — GO 


SEE THE NEW OAKLAND 


*'Tr’s a beauty’’ is the word of the man who sees 
this New Oakland. One man, a hard headed Chicago 
business man, went a little further He gave me the 
idea for this advertisement 

se’ | Car as beautiful as the New Oakland is good all 
through,” he said. “You can’t get that effect of outward 


beauty without quality that goes a// the way.”’ 


Now, | believe that 1 know what these men mean 


by the use of the word beauty. The big, stark, intensely 


practical ofhce buildings of modern cities are beautiful 
o me I have seen br dyves that because of a certain 
quality in their construction made my heart jump 


They answered my own ave rage man § idea of what ts 


meant by the word beauty 


the 01M srs 


General Sales Manager 





To the Dealer 


—Show Him the Oakland 


That's ~hat |! want to make 


Stow the New WOakland 


There are points about this car to keep 


piain to ye u 


alesman talking for a week 


51 Improvements 
and Refinements 


See the New Oaklands 


Pontiac, Mich 


Oakland Motor Car Company, 
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If You Are Looking for Quality and Service in a Collar Button That Never 
» Leaves a Spot on the Neck or in the Garment, See That the Back is me 
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Thirsts gently suffocated 


by the Hires system. 
5 cents per “suff.” 


At fountains or in bottles 
at grocers’, fruit stands, etc. 


When in Atlantic City see Hires Boardwalk store 
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If a College Education 


would be a benefit to you, 
tain a course in any business college, agricultural school 


or if you would like to ob- 


or musical conserv atory, W e’d like to tell you how about 
a thousand young people have obtained courses with- 
uut one cent of expense to themselves and how you 
can do the same thing. 
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AN HOUR OF LEISURE 


Continued from Page 5) 


worthy, was then conveyed to the inner- 
most sanctum and then, only then, was the 
decision reached whether or not the caller 
could have a personal audience with the 
genius of the house. 

It was a cumbersome system, much like 
passing copper wire through successive dies 
until it comes out as fine as a hair; but it 
had worked wonderfully, conserving time 
and temper, and usually making the caller, 
no matter how important he felt when he 
talked to the outermost office-boy, take on 
the diameter of number forty wire before 
he had passed the last. That was the frame 
of mind in which Mr. Beeston wished to see 
all men who came to him with ideas. 

But now, what of his vaunted privacy! A 
mangy cur named Sarny, a renegade Amer- 


| ican physician in the tow nof Barce lona, had 


seized on the flippant words of the master 
when he was being amused by the mon- 
key, and if Major Beeston dared walk the 
streets of London, Paris, Berlin, New York 
to-day, or for many days to come, he would 
be torn limb from limb. That evil left 
eye which he had the trick of flattening, 
that pugnacious spike of a severed eye- 
brow, that truculent mien—of what defense 
to him were these things now! And all 


| because of that disgruntled son of a camel- 
| driver! 


It was obvious that Major Beeston must 
bury himself until the storm blew over, 
must take the advice of that cur Sarny and 
retire from business for a time. Maybe 
his business could run itself on the mere 
individuality had 
imparted to it through all these years 
of toil. It was certain his good-for-nothing 
son was useless in this emergency. The 
business had coasted for a week now, he 
considered, not without a tinge of jealous 
bile rising in his throat. 

Hopkinson, faithful old mummy, had a 
plan. Beeston owned a villa up in the hills 
in the Basque country back of Biarritz. No 
one knew it; he had never occupied it, 
though each year he had planned to visit it. 
It was merely one of a score of residences 
he had planted over the face of the earth, 
usually in countries where civilization and 
society had gone before and put their 
mark of approval on scenery and climate. 
Forward thought he could run within five 
miles of shore some dark night and drop the 
big steam launch overboard. 

This steam launch was painted drab, 
and her insignia, ““ No. 2, Mighty,”’ had been 
carefully erased. 

The secretaries, with the exception of the 
indispensable Charlin—in fact, the entire 
ship’s company was to remain on board 
and sail away. Hopkinson and two serv- 
ants were to accompany the fugitive, flee- 
ing from his own fame. When the orders 
went forth to the ship’s company there 
was much inward chuckling, for the yacht 
Mighty was under orders to cruise 
crulse— cruise. 

She was to let herself be seen occasion- 
ally, to chat once in a while with passing 
ships and shore wireless stations; but she 
was to maintain the silence of the tomb as 
to her real secret. To all appearance, even 
to owner’s pennant, the master was aboard. 
No one should know he was not aboard. It 
would be a great joke on the world—this 
world that was hounding poor Beeston 
now—to keep it chasing his empty yacht 


from reckoning to reckoning on the broad 


Atlantic. The dizzy stories of specialists of 
the press concerning the great millionaire 
who sailed and sailed and never touched 
shore would make great reading indeed 
especially for Beeston up there in the 
mountains in his green villa, snug and safe 
and getting back his courage. It would not 
last forever, this joy-ride on the high seas 
of a shipload of secretaries—the mice with- 
out the cat—but there would be high times 
while it did endure. 

One night the old curmudgeon went over 
the side, all muffled up to the ears like a 
pirate, and slid off into darkness in the 
nameless launch. Before daybreak the 
yacht Mighty was off beyond soundings 
again, and two days later, on a clear, calm 


| sea, her crew began the task of painting her 
: | white 


making her glaringly the 


Mighty 


again, 
Mighty — Beeston’s 


Meantime, Beeston, New York, was 
passing through an epoch. On the morning 
following the publication of the offer of one 
million dollars,'so severe was the crowding 
on the east shore of the island of Manhattan 


where stood the dirty yellow brick build- 
ing, nesting in rusty fire-escapes, of Bees- 
ton, New York, that had the island not been 
so securely anchored on bedrock it is prob- 
able it would have turned turtle. Some of 
the thousands came to see; others came 
with a well-matured plan of alleviating the 
cares of millionaires securely buttoned un- 
der their vests. Nothing begets a crowd 
like a crowd; its fecundity is little short of 
miraculous. Reporters with counting ma- 
chines computed that the number of per- 
sons out of work on the blustery fourth day 
of November—the day when the million 
dollars first appeared in large type—was 
between twenty-five and thirty thousand. 
The whole army of unemployed was there, 
stamping its feet to keep warm, breathing 
deep and tightening belts to stay growing 
hunger, and glowering with righteous indig- 
nation at the dirty pile of yellow brick 
labeled ‘‘ Beeston, New York,” which up to 
noon had not yet dared to draw its shutters 
and look out on the commotion its master 
had raised. 

One of the strangest elements of the life 
of the city is the incredible percentage of 
its population ready to spring up at a 
moment’s notice with a cure for anything 
under thesun. Here were thousands, every 
member of the army with a well-developed 
scheme calculated to absorb that whole 
mythical million as the payment of grati- 
tude. The afternoon papers followed on the 
heels of the morning with more details of 
the alleged offer. Witty editorial writers, 
well polished in their fine art of saying 
nothing with grace, called attention to the 
thralldom of a colossus to his business, when 
it would not permit him to close his eyes 
for a single moment in the balm of forget- 
fulness. Does it pay to own millions when 
one must be their slave? was the problem a 
yellow afternoon paper prox —d for its 
readers to answer; and correspondents with 
frayed trousers and collars turned inside 
out hastened to answer. Even preachers at 
their Wednesday night meetings adopted 
the subject for debate. 

Shortly after one o'clock 
Beeston, New York, opened its shutters 
for business; but a shower of brickbats 
caused the concern to retire hastily. It is 
amazing how many things a mob can find 
to throw, even when streets have been 
swept clean by machinery. 

Additional police lines were established. 
The crowds were pushed back to the oppo- 
site sides of the four streets that faced Bees- 
ton, New York; as if Beeston, New York, 
were in the act of conflagration with walls 
about to fall. So the day finished; and of 
the handful of faithful employees who some- 
how had smuggled themselves into the 
building, not one had the courage to at- 
tempt to run that blockade till night had 
fallen. The second day saw more crowds 
and more police. Before, after and be- 
tween working hours honest citizens, with 
no thought of filing a brief to aid the old 
man pursued by his wealth, journeyed to 
the spot and watched in amazement the 
spectacle of the boiling mob. On the 
afternoon of the third day the house of 
Beeston, New York, managed to get one 
word from Beeston— Mighty — just a single 
word, because Beeston—Mighty was at 
that moment running free before the hurri- 
cane of wireless entreaty that was driving 
him out of soundings. 

This single word was “Fake!” 

Truth to tell, it disappointed many of the 
executives of Beeston, New York; they 
had been holding the fort, cheered by the 
hope that another of those famous adver- 
tising schemes of the old man was about 
to materialize. It was too good a thing to 
lose. In the absence and silence of the 
directing genius the underlings took it on 
themselves to act. They caused to be 
inserted in the morning papers huge bill- 
poster type advising the public that the 
offer of one million dollars was a fake, never 
contemplated for a moment by Major 
Carmichael Beeston, with his well-known 
adherence to conservative ideas and ideals. 
They called on the public to be calm. They 
bought advertising space by the page. 

On the fourth day the nation began to 
laugh. If by any chance there existed a 
soul between Maine and California who did 
not know the name Beeston— Beeston’s 
Little Classics for the Kitchen, Beeston’s 
Mothers’ Helps, Beeston’s Babies’ Friend, 
Beeston’s First Aid to the Complexion, and 
so forth—if there existed a citizen, male or 

‘ 


the house of 





female, in these United States who did not 
know of Beeston, the adviser in print on 
every subject of domestic concern from 
bunions to baggy chins, that day was now 
past. The nation had been hoaxed; the 
whole thing was an advertising game. If 
one needed proof, let him join the throng 
outside the house of Beeston, New York, 
now. The shutters were open; the presses 
were running twenty-four hours a day; 
they were advertising for printers, binders, 


pressmen, folders, die-sinkers, shipping- 
clerks; mail was being dumped by the 
cartload. Outside, the nihilistic hordes 


waving their red flags from street corners 
had to give way or ask for work. 

Moving-picture scouts had been vigor- 
ously pursuing the family of Beeston since 
the first day of the catastrophe. The son, 
whose most anxious purpose in life was to 
ape the sayings and do.ngs of a young 
dandy named Godahl, a me:ry wag who 
put him through all manner of impossible 
tasks, now had joy in posing as the son of 
that wonderful genius whom he was accus- 
tomed to regard merely as a vulgar append- 
age glued indissolubly to the family name. 
Mrs. Beeston was stalked, Indian-fashion, 
in Florida, where she was hobnobbing with 
her set. Helen, the daughter of the house, 
was the only one who escaped. How she 
managed to elude pursuit no one but herself 
and thedecayed gentlewoman who had been 
established in this fatherless-motherless 
household, in the réle of a duenna, could 
tell 

It was at high noon of the fifth day. 
The wonder had not yet ceased, for hope of 
a million dies hard. A trim young lady in 
boyish attire, with gray eyes, a nose with a 
tilt and a dimple in one cheek, elbowed her 
way through the crowd that was consuming 
its lunch hour watching the impassive 
building of Beeston, New York. 

She informed the policeman, confiden 
tially, that it was quite all right for her to 
pass the lines as she was the only daughter 
of Major Beeston, and wished to see the 


general manager of the firm to get some 
word of her father. She was deeply con 
cerned, she said. The policeman bent a 


ympathetic ear; then he signaled with a 
jerk of his thumb to a young man who 
tood inside the lines with a moving-picture 
machine. 

“*Here’s anither daughter!” said Officer 
Kelley triumphantly; and the young man, 
with everything set, began solemnly to turn 
his crank. It made a full half-dozen revo- 
lutions before the young lady with one 
dimple realized that she was being snap- 
shotted at the rate of eighteen exposures to 
the second; and, burying her face in her 
hands, she fled. 

“How minny is 
Kelley 

“That is forty-seven this morning,” said 
the solemn young man. “ When I get three 
more I am going to lunch.” 

“*Tis something scandalous,” said the 
policeman, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Forthy-sivin daughters in one morning, 
to say nothin’ of sons and aunts and uncles! 
Huh!” 

Half an hour later the moving-picture 
man had secured his coveted reel of fifty 
females, all claiming to be daughters of 
Major Beeston as an excuse for getting 
through the police lines. This reel was to 
be one of the comic features of thousands of 
movie theaters for weeks to come. 

Meantime the girl in boyish attire pushed 
her way back through the crowd, her eyes 
snapping with indignation. On the out- 
skirts she encountered a tall young man in 
a flat derby and a flowing ulster. Hishands 
buried in his capacious pockets and his 
neck buried in his capacious collar, he was 
regarding the impassive house of Beeston, 
New York, with the utmost interest. He 
was one of the curious who had run down- 
town during the lunch hour to see the 
eighth wonder of the world. He had red hair, 
tawny eyes and well-sprinkled freckles. 

The girl looked at him twice before mak- 
ing up her mind. Then she laid a neatly 
gloved little hand on his arm. 

“I beg your pardon—aren’t you Mr. 
Grimsy?” she asked timidly. 

That was his name— Moberly Grimsy 
a bank clerk who worked in a cage eight 
hours a day and lived in a boarding house. 
That was where the young woman had 
seen him. 

Off came his flat pancake hat and he ac- 
knowledged, with a blush that fairly turned 
his hair green, that he was indeed Mr. 
Grimsy; he tried to say—though his evi- 
dent embarrassment got the better of his 
tongue and tangled up his words in hopeless 
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confusion —that if there were any service he 
could perform he would be only too pleased, 
JLISS-—er er 

“IT am Miss Vincent,” said 
gravely with a slight show of 
ment on her own part. 

Indeed, yes, Mr. Grimsy knew it well. 
He had seen this face with its absurd one 
dimple in his boarding house in Twenty- 
second Street. She was not a regular 
boarder there, but she had come for a week 
at a time, sometimes for only a few days, 
and at first he had tremendously 


the girl 


em Darrass- 


been 


of her attire. After a time, however, his 
bucolic soul had become accustomed to the 
masculinity of her clothing, and he had de- 
cided that if she were a working girl—and 
who else would seek meat and drink in the 
cheerless basement dining-room of Mrs 
Kellogg, his landlady?—she had adopted a 
very sensible attire. It was neat and easily 
cared for, modest and—oh, obtuse man! 
inexpensive. Moberly Grimsy recollected 
now that this girl had caught him in the 
act of staring at her several times. That 
was the reason he was blushing so furiously 
now. 

“I must 


oh, I must see Mr. Marvin,” 


the girl said, looking appealingly at 
Moberly Grimsy, who had not the least 
idea, in the first place, who Mr. Marvin 


might be, or, in the second, how to get to 
him. 

“Mr. Marvin is the general manager 
over there,” explained, motioning 
toward the fire-escape-covered building of 
Beeston. 

Grimsy in a flash wondered if she had a 
cure for old Beeston’s 
plaint. He looked at 
crowd and shook his head. 
idea came to him. 

“Tell the policeman,” he cried in an 
excited whisper, “‘ that you are his daughter 
The old faker has a daughter, hasn't he?”’ 

“T did,” confessed the girl without 
a blush of contrition. “The policeman 
laughed at me. The policeman said that 
my forty-six sisters had been there before 
me this morning.” 

In spite of herself the girl’s troubled face 
relaxed in an amused smile. Still there wa 
only one dimple, as Moberly Grimsy noticed 
particularly. He had often wondered in 
studying this face if there could be another 
dimple, hidden, to come out when 
smiled. Hehad neverseen her smile before 

“I don’t know what to do,” cried the 
girl, gazing wistfully at the yellow building 
opposite, “Excuse me for appe aling to 
you. Itiswrong to appeal toyou. Nobody 
can help me, I suppose; but | must—oh, I 


she 


aggravated com 
packed 
a brilliant 


, 
the closely 


The I 


must see—I must find out She 
broke off suddenly. 
“Why don’t you try the telephone?” sug 


gested Grimsy. She shook her head; she 
had been trying to connect by telephone for 
forty-eight hours; several telegraph mes 
sengers had been submerged; the slow mails 
were not to be thought of. Oh, this was 
urgent, so urgent! 

Those appealing eyes fastened themselves 
on the young man from the country. He 
had been in New York many months now 
and no one had ever appealed to him before 
for help, especially in this way. Every 
body with whom he sought to make friends 
had treated him as a pickpocket. New 
York consisted of five million suspiciou 
people, all with their hands on their watches 
while they talked. And this young lady 
who in some way had picked up the fact 
that his name was Grimsy — possibly she had 
inquired from his landlady because of the 
rude way he had stared at her at meals 
was appealing to him now quite as though 
he belonged. She was appealing to him 
with gray eyes and a tilted nose and one 
dimple. What she desired was very simple 
She wished to enter a business building 
just across the way, where she had business 
probably for her employer, with the genera! 
manager. She wanted him to help her 

Moberly Grimsy wanted sc much to hel; 
some one—help her particularly! He 
avoided her eyes, which were disconcert 
ingly steady. He started, as he discov 
that his fleeting gaze had come in collisior 
with the red image of a fire-alarm box on a 
red iron post not three feet from the tip of 
his nose. The fire box had a handle, a 
brass handle; on the door was a sign that 
said plainly “Turn” and “Pull.” With an 
impulse, the origin of which must thwart 
the finest drawn psychology, Moberly 
Grimsy seized the brass handle; he turned 
it; he pulled it with all his strength. A 





‘red 


harsh accusing bel! from the inside of the 


infernal thing screamed at him. He turned 
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Study Time 


Demands a Breakfast of 
Delicious Quaker Oats 


Whatever you serve in summer, with school 
time comes the time for Quaker Oats. 

It abounds in the elements which active brains con 
sume. One large dish supplies the energy for five o1 
six hours of study. 

Quaker Oats is the finest form of Nature’s greatest 
food. It is the food of foods for the vears of 
as nearly every mother knows. 


growth, 
It is incomparable in 
vim-producing power. 

Don’t serve it as a dainty only —in little dishes, yu 
to start the meal. Children need far more than grown 
folks of what Quaker Oats contain. 

On school days, above all days, serve them a liberal 
dish. No child gets too much Quaker. 
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“It's the new Dr. Lyon's 
Dental Cream” 


—the cream form of Dr. 
Lyon's Perfect Tooth Pow- 
der for those who prefer a 
tube glentifrice. 


Now you can choose 
between a standard 
dental cream and a 
standard tooth powder. 

Ask your druggist for either— 
both safe, efficient, cleansing— 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


The new Dental Cream as produced by Dr. Lyon's 
laboratory embodies these important qualities for 
teeth-preservation: 

Quickly soluble. Deposits no sticky 
masses to encourage decay. 


Send 2c postage for 10-day trial 
package of either Dr. Lyon's Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Dr. Lyon's Per- 
fect Dental Cream. Address |. W. 
LYON & SONS, 522 West 27th 
Street, New York City. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Look for the coupon in each package that entitles you to a tooth brush Free 


Rinses thoroughly, leaving comple’ te 
cleanliness. 

Safeguards you from receding gums 
and loosening teeth. 
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of young menandwomen 
find they can earn money 
and enjoy a mighty good 
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vacation while doing it. 
$50 to $100 a week; 
nineteen averaged over $2 an hour. Nearly all 
our representatives earned over $25 a week. 


Last year many earned from $ 


Kilroy M. Phillips, of the University of Chicago, 
$1000. 
lhe work was fun and the money 


in a little over ten weeks, earned nearly 
He says, 
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alone 
Ask us for full particulars; you 


You can work in your own town or elsewhere, 


or with friends. 


will be interested. Address your letter of inquiry to 


The Educational Division, Box 557 
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He was con- 
scious of policemen converging. He dodged 
this way and that. He was fleet. At the 
end of the block he had the courage to 
snatch a look back over his shoulder. There 
they were, at his very heels, calling on him 
to stop, pounding the resonant asphalt with 
their clubs as an earnest of the fate that 
awaited him when they got him. But 
over their shoulders he saw the girl. She was 
standing on tiptoe, waving her arms wildly, 
her mouth was open, her even white teeth 
gleaming. Was she laughing or was she 
trying to scream? 

However, there were more immediate 
things for the mind of young Grimsy to 
dwell on with an interrogation mark than 
the feelings of this tailormade girl. In his 
desperation he seized on a ruse: He rushed 
into a hallway, shouting “Fire! Fire!” 
and pointing ahead of him as though he 
were leading the wild pursuit to hidden 
flames. 

He dodged into an 
Fortune was kind; this second hall led to a 
kind of alley and thence to a side street; and 
he now ran as if the very devil were after 
him. Soon the sound of pursuit grew dim. 
Then there was no pursuit. He would 
have liked very much to double on his 
tracks to witness the result of his ridiculous 
strategy. But his red thatch was too con- 
spicuous; they would spot him on sight. 
The engines would be there in a few seconds. 
He could hear their sirens swelling in the 
distance already. Policemen were now 
converging to the spot where he had located 
his hypothetical fire. The crowd would 
undoubtedly follow the engines—a crowd 
always does, no matter how busy it may be 
with something else. The police would 
follow the crowd. Then if Miss Vincent 
possessed the slightest sense of initiative 
she would understand why the red-haired 
young man to whom she had appealed for 
help had so abruptly left her. 

Grimsy didn’t stop running for some time; 
then he jumped on a street car, and half an 
hour later, with an empty stomach but an 
overflowing heart, he was back in his cage 
under lock and key, hard at work operating 
his hand-power adding machine. 

“I wonder if she really has got a plan for 
hooking that million!"’ he thought as he 
pushed unconscionable wealth into his add- 
= machine with facile fingers. He hoped 
not; decidedly he hoped not. She was the 
very first person who had ever spoken to him 


all his speed. 


intersecting hall. 


| on Manhattan Island as though she thought 


he could be trusted. And if by any chance 


| she had a good scheme for sequestering that 


million as it might be 
board at 


Persons who owned mil- 


mythical or not, 


Mrs. Kellogg’s 


| lions did not take their meals in that shabby 


basement! 

Still she ought to come back, thought 
Moberly Grimsy, if for nothing else than to 
thank him for turning in the fire-alarm. 
His heart left him as he pictured himself in 
the act of receiving thanks at her hands 
It was always so difficult to know what to 
say under those circumstances. 

When five o’clock came and the young 
animals, including our red-haired friend, 
were let out of theircages and passed through 
the bronze fortification doors to the street 
young Grimsy knew just what he was going 
to say when she thankedhim. Hebought a 
newnecktie in the store next door to his bank. 
It was a glorious confection he had admired 
in the show window for the past week. He 
had his shoes shined and he gave the boy 
another nickel for brushing him down well. 
He even shaved—that was twice to-day. 
Usually Moberly Grimsy did not take 
dinner at Madame Kellogg's. 

The unsociability of his fellow lodgers 
had begun to weigh on him; and of late he 
had been trying the experiment of seeking 
food in strange places in the hope that, 
even though the food too might be strange, 
the strange people might be a little more 
human than the suspicious New Yorkers he 
met every day. During the past week he 
had eaten away from “home”’ five times. 
But not to-night! 

It seemed to him that it was with the 
utmost temerity he entered the basement 
dining room that night and took his place 
at his table. When he collected sufficient 
courage to raise his eyes he surveyed the 
corner usually occupied by his young lady. 
But the corner did not contain her. In- 
stead, it contained a sour-looking old man 
with a wart on his nose. In fact, as he 
recollected now, he had not seen her at 
breakfast or any other meal for several 
weeks. He recollected that her habit was 
to come and go for a week or several days 
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at atime. But it did seem indeed that she 
should be here to-night, if for no other rea- 
son than to report on the success of his 
efforts to help her, and to thank him. 

Moberly Grimsy ate in his basement for 
three consecutive evenings; but the grouchy 
old man with the wart on his nose always 
occupied the table which she should have 
occupied. OnthefourthnightyoungGrimsy 
sat down in the dark of a moving-picture 
show, a spot where he could think and wat« h 
the world roll by at the same time. They 
were showing the Fi fty Daugh ters of Major 
Carmichael Beeston that night. The house 
roared with delight at the scandalous ex- 
posure. Young Grimsy watched the victims 
dully--until Number Forty-Seven regis 
tered herself on the screen! Then his heart 
stopped beating! It was she; it could be 
none other! 

She was staring straight at him; 
questioningly, wistfully, the way she had 
looked at him when she laid her hand on 
his arm and asked him to help her. Then in 
quick succession surprise, confusion, indig- 
nation, terror swept her features, erased 
the last vestige of even that one dimple. 
She was looking straight at him, until con- 
vulsively she threw up her hands to shield 
her face—then she turned and fled, to the 
ribald jeers of the crowd. 

In his excitement Grimsy forgot where he 
was. He remembered only that this 
the girl he had been looking for, expecting 
for three days now, and that she was being 
laughed at. This was the girl for whom he 
had performed a service, or at least done 
his to perform a service, in a most 
hazardous manner. 

He sprang to his feet, 
“Here I am, Miss Vincent! This way!”’ 

His own voice and the wild laughter of 
the crowd about him in the dark theater 
woke him up, and he turned tail, to a 
chorus of hoots and catealls. But she had 
been so near to him! Oh, he was quite sure 
she must have seen him! 

Out in the street he got his mental bal- 
again. He felt hungry. Then he 
remembered that in his indecision this eve- 
ning he had gone without dinner 
uround dismally instead. He entered a 
eafé and ordered a lunch; and while he 
waited he alternated unhappily between ar 
evening newspaper and an effort to palliate 
his inexcusable conduct in playing the fool 
in a moving-picture theater 

Finally he dismissed himself and his 
miseries from his mind—or tried to—and 
gave his attention to the paper. The news 
was all about Beeston again. There had 
been a lull for a day or two now; but that 
arrant self-advertiser was at it again this 
evening. 

“Ugh!” said Grimsy as he glanced a 
the billposter type. The billposter typ« 
offered: 

“Five THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR INFOR 
MATION OF THE WHEREABOUTS OF MAJOR 
BEESTON!"’ 

It seemed that the old rascal’s yacht, the 
Mighty, had been run to cover at some 
remote port in the Azores where she had 
put in for fresh vegetables. The port officer, 
as hard after that mythical mi llion as any 
soul in two continents, had so far forgotte t 
himself as to prostitute the privileges of 
his high office. The port officer, using 
force, had searched the yacht Mighty. 
Major Beeston was not aboard! 

All this hullabaloo of the last week, then 
in which the entire civilized world had been 
taking part had been barking up the wrong 
tree. Major Beeston was not aboard the 
yac ht Mighty that eve ry body had been 
chasing from port to port and from latitude 
to latitude. M: ajor Beéston had 
driven into hiding! If there was anything 
more calamitous for the irascible old Major 
than being sought by the whole world for 
his mythical million it was this last ras} 
act of his, turning himself into a melodrama 
of mystery. Here was food for uncounted 
columns of newspaper notoriety! 

The afternoon paper Grimsy was read 
ing, owned by Mingling the politician, who 
conducted a chain of papers for his ow: 
propaganda across the length and breadth 
of the country, Mingling who hated Beestor 
and was his bitterest rival in business 
Mingling’s paper was offering five thousan 
dollars reward. He was sicking on thi 
dogs, urging, them to even more outlandish 
persistence by hanging up five thousand 
doll: irs of real money before their eyes. 

‘Ugh!” said Moberly Grimsy. It was 
uncanny how lifelike that picture was of 
Daughter Number Férty-Seven. 
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Al GERMAN MIRACLE 
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prevent certain European exports to the 
Levant from going by way of Austria, the 
German roads make a through rail-and- 
water rate that is less than the rail haul 
alone for domestic goods. 

In short, though German freight rates 
started out very scientifically, the principle 
of what the traffic will bear has entered so 
largely into the matter that at present 
about two-thirds of all the freight on the 
Prussian-Hessian system moves at special 
and exceptional rates, which are not based 
on the theoretical cost of carrying a particu- 
lar consignment, but on what rate the ship- 
ment will bear without killing the traffic. 

The fact is that figuring out the cost of 
carrying a particular consignment is almost 
impossible. A railroad should, of course, 
get enough revenue from its total service to 
pay the cost of operating and upkeep and 
a fair return on the investment; but, in 
order to keep its plant running as nearly as 
possible at full capacity, it may, on certain 
business it otherwise would not get at all, 
make a rate that will only a little more than 
pay the first-hand expense incident 
handling the shipment without any regard 
to overhead charges. 

Of course if it made all rates on that basis 
it would soon be bankrupt; and if it makes 
some rates on that other rates 
must be high enough to cover the overhead 
charges, not only shipments to 
which they apply but on the shipments 
that get the low rate. Whatever the equity 
of this arrangement may be, there is no 
doubt that state-owned railroads adopt it 
about as readily as those privately owned. 
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This mass of spec ial rates, cove ring 
about two-thirds of all the freight business 
on the Prussian roads, contributes to the 
ditfic ulty of making any broad a: 1 exact 
comparison between their freight rates and 


ours. I have shown, | hope, that a broad 
and exact comparison between their pas- 


senger rates and ours is out of the question, 
because more than four-fifths of their 
passenger traflic gets a poor and cheap 


service for which there is no equivalent in 
this country; and to a smaller 
cause they make special charges for services 
performed free here. 

Our roads carry a hundred 
pounds of checked baggage free. For car- 
rying all checked baggage the Prussian 
lines make a charge that is higher, I should 
say, than our companies would 
make for carrying the same trunk the same 
distance. On a fourteen-hour journey a 
hundred-and-fifty-pound trunk costs three 


deyree be 


and fifty 


express 


dollars and seventy-five cents. Though 
very few passengers on European trains 
carry checked baggage because of this 
charge, the Prussian roads still derive a 


‘ 
revenue of about four and a half million 
{ baggage. 


dollars a year from carriage of 


Extras on German Roads 


If you wish to enter the trainshed in a 
German railroad station to meet friends or 
see them off you must buy a ticket costing 


two cents. Personally I think this an 
admirable arrangement which American 
roads might well adopt; but the point is 


that from the sale of these little station 
tickets the Prussian roads derive a revenue 
of seven hundred thousand dollars a year 
for something American roads give away. 

Exact comparison between freight rates 
is even more difficult. Here, too, the Ger- 
man roads charge for things American roads 





furnish gratis—or, if you choose to put it 
that way, for things American roads include 
in their freight rate. For example, in mak- 


ing a shipment over a German road you 
must pay, in addition to the freight rate, a 
terminal charge covering the cost of han- 
dling the goods at the point of departure and 
the point of arrival. You must pay for 
the bill of lading. If it is an international 
shipment the charge for the bill of lading is 
twice as high. To besure these extra charges 
are relatively small; yet on many ship- 
ments they come to an appreciable sum. 

If our freight rates were horizontally 
advanced so that the average rate on a ton 
for a mile was brought up to the Prussian 
nhgure, and our passenger rates were hori- 
zontally reduced, so that the average rate 
on a passenger for a mile was brought down 
to the Prussian figure, the net result would 
be to increase the revenues of our roads by 
more than one-third. Again, if our freight 
rates were horizontally advanced, so as to 
bring the average ton-mile rate up to the 


Prussian figure, our roads could afford t 
carry 
present volume of passenger traffic 

That is no exact or even approximately 
exact measure of the difference 
their rates and ours, becausé 
are different. The British 
through the Board of Trade, has mz 
elaborate study of European rail 
result is embodied in a ponds 
bursting with figures, whi 
sulted at the 
Washington, the Crer 
and no doubt in ot! li 
recently Prof. W. J. Cunnir 
an extensive j 
Still more recently, 
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published a book on Government Owns 
ship of Railways which deals with the 
subject. The German Government has 


done some inve stigauing and puduishing o1 
its Own account, 

In fine, there is plenty int 
but it is still quite impossible to reduce it to 
exact terms—I mean to say that for a com 
parable service the Prussian railroads charge 
twelve per cent more than ours or eight per 
cent less, or any other exact figure. How 








ever, I do consider it a fair inference that 
Prussian freight rates are somewhat higher 
than ours. 

Professor Cunningham concluded that 
Prussian freight rates are, “‘on the whole 
somewhat too high.” He ; “The 
large surplus that is turned over tot tate 
each year certai! ly is not made the 
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transportation of passe 
from freight. Freig 
therefore, are being indirectly taxed for the 
benefit of the state.”” A German railroad 
official, after examining the argument 








torted | would prefer to turn the que 
the other way by saying your freight rats 
eem to me too low,” 


Comparative Wages 


Probably there is 


something in that 





point; but, beyond question, low freight 
rates are better for the public than lo 
passenger rates, because the public in tl 








country pays more than three time i 
much freight as passenger ch: lr 
other words, one-per-cent 
freight rates counts for the railr three 
times as much as a one-per-cen vance 





passenger rates, 

Considering that Prussian freight rates 
somewhat higher than ours, and that 
over four-fifths of their passenger business 
gets a poor ar d 
there is no equivalent here, their low-average 
passenger rate may be explained without 
raising any warrantable presumption that 
their roads are managed more economic ally 
than ours or that they give the public, on 
the whole, any better return for its money 
than ours do. 

Forty-fo ir cents out of eve ry dollar our 
railroads go directly to 
Wages, of course, are among the few thing 
that can be compared with approximats 
accuracy; and itis an indubitable 
railroad wages in Prussia, after making 
allowance for certain perquisites, are about 
forty-f ve per cent lower than they are in 
the United States. 
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Perso ally I do not attach ver great im 
portance to this matter of wages, for | 
believe American railroad labor more 
efficient than Prussian—that a dollar ex 


re gets more labor power 


there 


pended in wages he 
than a dollar expended in 
Whether the difference in efficiency a 
to forty-five per cent 
and the much lower 
should certainly be gi 
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tion in discussing comparative passenger 
and freight rates, though not so muc} 
sideration as the bare figures would sugges 
It is certainly true that men who are get 
ting two dollars and fifteen cents a da 
better afford to pay a given freight rate 
than men who are getting only one dollar 
and fifteen cents a day. 

At only a few points, in fact, are bare 
figures, taken by themselves, of ar y Value 
in making a comparison between trans 
portation—or public utilities generally — i 
Europe and America. The German state 
railroads, for example, comprise decidedly 
the best publicly owned system in Europe, 
and the one most frequently cited in dis 
cussions of public ownership; yet they equal 
barely one-eighth of the railroad mileage of 
the United States 
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Men Ask These 


pyne . | 
lime has taught men the things to seek 
In motorcycle tires, 
Seasoned riders now ask these motorcycle tire 
questions: What is the make?—What men ride 


them ?—W hat is their record ?— What is the factor 
of durability and safety 
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Europe taken together and including the 
British Isles is about one-quarter larger in 
area than the United States. It contains 
four and a half times the population of the 
United States. In total business transac- 
tions and in total wealth it far exceeds the 
United States. Yet all Europe, including 
the British Isles, has only two hundred 
thousand miles of railroad, and the United 
States alone has two hundred and fifty 
thousand miles. A very little consideration 
of these figures will show that the railroad 
system of any single E uropean country isa 
small and inconsequential affair in compar- 
ison with the railroad system of the United 
states. 

A glance at the map will indicate one of 
the reasons. There is hardly a town in the 
British — from which you cannot reach 
a seaport by three or four hours’ travel, 
while all the big towns are figuratively 
within a stone’s throw of tidewater. The 
busy part of the Continent is a big promon- 
tory jutting into the sea, with many bays and 
rivers. All European countries have spent 
great sums in building canals and making 
rivers navigable. In riding five hours from 
Paris to Li ge you will see more water- 
borne traffic by far than in riding five days 
from New York to San Francisco—long 
strings of canal barges | propelled by mechan- 
ical or mule power. In the heart of Paris 
you will see scores of canal boats. 

Incidentally all over Western Europe and 
in Great Britain you will see splendid high- 
usually in quite as good condition 
and quite as substantially built as the paved 
streets in our towns. In less than a century 
France has spent nearly a billion dollars on 
highways and a third of that amount on 
inland waterways. 

Look now at the United States, with the 
great Mississippi Valley, all the way from 
five hundred to a thousand miles and more 
distant from the sea; with the productive 
trans-Missouri and Rocky Mountain region 
two thousand miles or more from salt water. 
In all this huge territory the great streams 
of traffic are east and west and the rivers 
run south. You see at once why rail trans- 
portation should be overwhelmingly im- 
portant here and why it is a smaller factor 
in Europe. 

It is hardly too much to say, as a rough 
generalization, that transportation by rail 
is the only sort we have. Our public high- 
ways, in spite of the improvements of recent 
years, are bad as a whole. In large and 
populous sections of the country they are 
barely passable at certain seasons. Of in- 
land water transportation, with the excep- 
tion of the Great Lakes, we have practically 
nothing. Almost every industry, no matter 
how small, must be on a railroad. Generally 
a farm that is more than two or three hours’ 
haul from arailroad station is hardly salable. 


Wwa’’s, 


Short Hauls in Tiny Cars 


Practically the whole population lives 
within sight of steam cars. Everything we 
wear, everything in our homes, and a large 
part of all we eat is moved by rail; in fact, 
our railroads carry as many tons of freight 
as all the railroads of Europe put together, 
and on the average they carry the freight 
more than twice the distance; which means 
that they perform more than twice the 
service of all the railroads of Europe. 

It takes an American, when traveling in 
Europe, at least a fortnight to get over the 
shock of their freight trains. He 
locomotive that he might well mistake for 
a model from which a real engine was to be 
built. Behind it is a string of cars each of 
which seems to have about the carrying 
capacity of a seven-passenger automobile. 

In appearance the whole thing is about 
halfway between a typical American freight 
train and one of those transportation de- 
vices which the toy shops put in their show 
windows just before Christmas. When it is 
in motion— the litt gay puffing bravely 
and the ope nwork wheels, four to a car, 
turning briskly—-the American feels like 
cheering as he would do at home if the chil- 
dren finally got their toy train to go. 

It is in these ten-ton cars, in fact, 
the railroad freight of Europe is 


sees a 


that 
mostly 
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moved. Half of our freight cars carry from 
thirty-three to fifty-four tons each and the 
other half from eighteen to thirty-three 
tons. There is a great difference also in 
length of haul. 
five miles; in Germany, sixty miles; in Italy, 
sixty-six miles—while in the United States 
it is nearly a hundred and fifty miles. 

Roughly speaking, freight business in 
Europe means small shipments and short 
hauls, while here it means big shipments 
and long hauls. Our conditions, of course, 
are most favorable for the development of 
a low average freight rate and we have the 
lowest average freight rate in the world, 
with the exception of Japan, where wages 
and cost of living are so far out of line with 
this country that comparison is of no value. 
And if anybody brings up Japan’s low aver 
age freight rate as an argument for govern 
ment ownership, it may be pointed out that 
the average rate on the state-owned lines of 
New South Wales is nearly two and a half 
times that in the United States. 

Our railroads have had to meet a prob- 
lem rather different from that in Europe 
There, so to speak, railroads were an after- 
thought; the United States grew up with 
them. Broadly stated, the problem of our 
roads has been that of moving the total 
traffic of a continent; and, though Prussia 
is decidedly the ablest state-manager of 
railroads in Europe, there is nothing in the 
record toindicate that the Prussian Govern- 
ment could meet our transportation prob 
lems more successfully or more cheaply than 
they have been met under private ownership 
he re. 

It would probably have reduced pas- 
senger rates somewhat at the expense of 
fre ight rates; in fact, in twenty years the 
Prussian-Hessian state roads have reduced 
their average passenger rate twenty-two 
per cent—according to figures quoted by 
Mr. — in his Government Ownership 
of Railways—and their average freight 
rate only six per cent, while the railroads 
of the United States during the same period 
have reduced their average passenger rate 
ten per cent and their average freight rate 
nineteen e rcent. But there is no gain to 
the public in reducing passenger rates at 
the expe nse “ot freight rates. Rather, there 


is a loss, 


Able Prussian Management 


On the financial side, as I havesaid before, 
Prussia is remarkably successful among 
states that manage railroads. Net earnings 
are sufficient to pay expenses, interest on 
the railroad debt, cost of some betterments, 
and leave a substantial surplus to be turned 
into the public treasury. It should be re- 
membered, however, that these state-owned 
railroads pay no state taxes, while our 
railroads pay considerably more than a 
hundred million dollars a year in taxes. 

If we concede that their freight rates are 
somewhat higher than ours; if we concede 
that they get any advantage over our roads 
from a wage scale forty-five per cent lower 
than ours; if we take into account the qual- 
ity of four-fifths of their passenger service, 
then we must acknowledge that Prussian 
railroad managers have done nothing that 
our managers could not have done quite as 
well under like circumstances; that on the 
whole economic side, in short, Prussian 
state-owned roads are, to say the least, no 
better conducted than our privately owned 
roads. 

Of course, if we claim everything and 
concede nothing, we can twist any set of 
facts to fit our prejudices either for or 
against government ownership. 

If the Prussian roads, on the whole, are 
no more ably managed than ours, then all 
other state roads in Europe are less ably 
managed; for there is no question about 
Prussia’s superiority as a railroad manager 
over other and non-Germanic European 
states, 

And what the Prussian Government can 
do under a given set of circumstances may 
well be as different from what our Govern 
ment could do as the Prussian Government 
itself is different. This difference is worth 
some further consideration. 
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The Biggest Little Rifle 
in the World 


HE rapid increase of .22 rifle-shooting as a 
sport owes much to these four rifles. 

Their design, their workmanship, their 
accuracy, have lent a new fascination to rifle shoot- 
ing indoors and out. 

However much or little aman knows about rifles 
he cannot miss these facts: —rifle clubs are being 
organized everywhere—some of the closest shooting in the world 
today is being done with .22 calibre Remington-UMC—the top-score 


men are as strong for Remington-UMC in the .22 calibre arm as for 
the big game rifles. 
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Eighty thousand wide-awake sporting-goods stores are alive to the 
popularity of the Remington .22. 

Talk with your leading dealer—the man who has the confidence 
and the trade of the alert shooting-men. You can know his store a 
block away by the Red Ball Mark — Remington -UMC—the Sign of 
Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 


How to Start a Rifle Club and Keep It Going —We know 


how every live and growing rifle club in this 1 y 

a success — how they got members, how they sised the 1 

start and made the club self-supporting. Write and te is wha 
i want todo. No charge —just write 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
299 Broadway, New York ———_ Windsor, Ontario 
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A Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 
With All-Weather Tread 
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Half-Inch Wider 


Tires — No Extra Price 


Today’s price situation means this: 

Goodyear tires are underselling 16 rival makes. All be- 
cause of mammoth output. 

Some tires sell one-third higher. 

Three tires of some makes cost as much as four 
No-Rim-Cut tires. Yet No-Rim-Cuts used to cost you one- 
fifth more than others. 





Here is another comparison: 

Some tires 36x 4%2 cost more than Goodyears in size 37 x 5. 

Some tires 34 x 32 cost more than Goodyears in size 35x 4. 

Some 30 x 3-inch tires cost more than Goodyears in size 31 x 32. 

So with many other sizes, both of which fit the same rim. You can 
geta half-inch larger Goodyear at no extra price. 





Now, are these things believable? 

Can you believe that three tires of any make will outlast four 
of Goodyears ? 

Can you think any tire so much better that a small size will 
serve you just as well as a half-inch 
large: “Goodyear? 

That is unthinkable. We put into 
Goodyears the best we know to get low- 
est cost per mile. We spend in our 
laboratory $100,000 yearly to find out 
ways to improve them. 

No-Rim-Cut tires embody four great 
trouble-saving features found in no other 
tire. On sheer ment, at an equal price, 
they outsold any other. And these top- 
place tires are not today excelled. 
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There’s No Tire 


Aristocracy 


There are lines where high price has a value 
of its own. It may buy class—exclusiveness— 


pride of ownership. 
Not so in tires—they are dead expense. 


Here you seek mileage, freedom from trouble, 
lower cost of upkeep. And the desirable tire is 
the one that offers you most of them. 


What Goodyear Offers 


In No-Rim-Cuts we offer you tires that can’t rim-cut. 
We do that in an ideal way— a way which never leads to 


trouble—a way which we control. 


By an extra process—our “On-Air” cure—we save you 
all the blow-outs due to wnnkled fabnc. This final cure, 
under actual road conditions, adds to our cost $450,000 per 
year. It saves our users many times that. No other maker 
employs it. 

We combat loose treads by a patent method which reduces 
the danger by 60 per cent. In each tire we create, during 
vulcanization, hundreds of large rubber rivets. No other 


maker does that. 


The All-Weather tread is on Goodyears alone. It is tough, 
double-thick and enduring. It is flat and smooth, so it runs 
like a plain tread. Yet it has deep, sharp projections which 
grasp with a bulldog grip. 





Thus your four greatest tire troubles are combated 
here in costly, efficient, time-tned ways employed in no 
other plant. Yet the tire which so combats them is the 
tire which costs you less. 

Goodyear prices are due to 
mammoth output, to perfect equip- 
ment, to new efficiency. And to 
a profit margin which last year 
averaged 61/2 per cent. 


Unless higher prices buy some- 
thing better, it will pay you to get 
Goodyears. Any dealer will sup- 
ply them. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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THE WAYS OF A MAN 


Continued from Page 13 


That was the feature of the attempted 
lynching which appeared to have left the 
most vivid impression on him. The threats 
and imprecations, the blows and the mis- 
siles he had dodged were forgotten; only the 
girl’s low-voiced denunciation remained to 
wring his soul. 

“Il can remember when we 
he wagged his head, his white 
bing his knees—‘‘remember it well! She 
lived in a one-horse town in Kansas and I 
sold quite a few there. Health bad, she 
said; and so she wanted outdoor life. Ain't 
it a crime what some people can do— weak 
better than any? That girl had 
actually saved seven hundred dollars— yes, 
sir! saved it out of asalary of eight hundred 
a ye ar. 

“It’s bad she 
marked, “isn’t it? 
again, you know.” 

For a minute he stared at me confusedly 
as though a new idea were sinking in. 

*That’s so!”’ he muttered, sucking in his 
breath. “‘That is so. She'll be on her up- 
pers, that girl, same as the rest of ‘em 
cleaned out! I never thought of that. No 
wonder she But, no; it was the others 

he was thinking about, I'll bet-—the ones 
with kids.” 


Suddenly he smote his leg with his palm 
and sobbed out 

“Oh, if 1 could just go back and be a kid 
again! Haven't you ever felt that way, 
brother? If I could just go back and begin 
at the start! Lord, how long ago it seems! 
| was a good kid too—- hadn't a mean streak 
in me. And I was guing to be President.” 

“Have a drink?” I suggested hopefully. 

**Do you know I've been looking back all 
day to see how come— how I happened to 
get into this? And one thing just led up to 
another. I didn’t see. I never thought.” 

‘That's usually the way. A man’s never 
a scoun No one ever gets in bad all at 
once or from deliberate choice.” 

He thought this over with portentous 
gravity. 

“Another thing,” he said with a nod: 
“you think I got all that money from those 


sold her” 
hands rub- 


women 


too isn't strong,” I re- 


so she can start all over 





people. You do—I can see it in your face; 
but you're wrong. I just sold ‘em. Of 
course the company paid me commissions, 


but they raked in the biggest part. 

“At any rate, the buyers were cheated.” 

He was not quite hopeless, for he winced. 
Not having expected this, it left him dumb 
for a while, but he back to his 
own defense. 

‘That wasn't fair,”’ he said in almost a 
whine. “‘The country hasn't had a chance 
They get one dry year and yell they've 
been robbed! Any land round Windy is 
worth the money if they'll work it right. 
That’s honest! I didn't do anything that 
wasn't le gitimate. I 

“What will Miss Mary 

His thoughts came bac to her with a 
erk that was reflected in the abrupt steady- 
ing of his gaze and his sudden gravity. For 
a long time Wissell sat perfectly quiet 
staring intently, and I did not budge, for I 
knew that he did not even see me. It is 
doubtful whether he was conscious of my 
presence in that interval. His mental vision 
was fox used on a slender woman with black 
hair, and white face exalted by anger; in his 
ears sounded a vibrant voice calling down 
on him, with restrained passion, tortures of 
conscience for that he had wronged the 
weak and the helpless. 

“Lord! I can hear her still!” he said, 
and wiped the perspiration from his mouth. 
Then, as though seized by an inspiration, 
he jumped from his chair and grabbed his 
hat. He was on the verge of hysteria. 
‘Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
His voice was cracking. “I'm going back 
and ge: that money out of that St. Louis 
bunch if I have to choke it out of them! 
I'll go and get it back for her and the others 
or send someone to jail!”’ 

Lest his enthusiasm cool, | whooped him 
on In great excitement. 

**Go to it! But they may only give _— 
the laugh. They’re on solid ground lega 
remember. I know the breed.’ 

He rammed his hat down on his head 
determinedly. 

“We'll see!” said he. “I know a few 
things about those deals that you don’t.” 

Before he reached the door he turned 
and came back 

‘““Maybe you know something about 
women,” he said. “I admit I don’t. And 
I want to ask you a question: Do you 


soon came 


Adams do now? 


reckon, if I made it up to her and the 
as good as I could, 
she said?” 
“Very probably.” 
“But” —aimlessly fingering the fringe of 
the table cover—‘‘a woman 
think anything of a man after that, could 
she? Not a fine girl like her?” 
‘Her fineness would do it 
could. Nothing like trying and finding out 
“That’s so!” replied Wissell 


olners 


she’d take back wha 


could neve 


i anythi 


odd, shrewd puckering of the eyes One 
thing I’ve noticed women’s love is oft 
so mighty close me ate a fellow can hardly 


tell the differen 

Once again he += me good-night and 
once more he returned. This time | wa 
undressing and answered his timid knoc} 
sharply. He opened the door about an ine! 

‘I just wanted to tell you good-by for 
keeps,”” he said through the crack. “I'll be 
leaving early in the morning 
those fellows don’t 
back to Windy anyhow 

““Good-by and good luck! But be care 
ful—those W indy people 
higher than Haman!” 
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and make good 
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“Uh-huh! said the land agent l 
don't think so. People forget awtul quich 
That’s what makes politics such a graft 

v 

BOUT a month after Wissell’s depar 

41 ture from Bisbee somebody sent me 


a marked copy of the Windy City Booster: 
It was a four-page kept alive by 
quack advertisements, its general 
limited to what it could clip from exchanges 
but why — a newspaper p 


sheet 
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tolls when it « glean lox al happenings 

like this 

LANDSHARK WISSELL GETS HIS APLENTY 

INFURIATED CROWD OF CITIZENS ATTACKS 
AGENT WHO RASHLY RETURNED 


AFTER PREVIOUS BEATING 
TRIES TO MAKE SPEECH IN DEFENSE 


COOLER HEADS PREVENT A HANGING 
THEY SOUSE HIM GOOD IN MILLER’S 
SHEEP-DIP TANK 


AND 


That was excellent su far as it went, and 
it made me think very kindly of Wissel] 
He had gone back, then! Wonders never 
A ducking would do no great harm 
and something was assuredly due him; but 
what held my interest to a second and third 
reading were two items at the tail of the 
story: 

“Had it not been for Miss Mary Adams, 
who pleaded with the men not to kill him 
it is probable they would have lynched 
Wissell. Miss Adams has a heart as 
as all outdoors. She has been foremost all 
summer in helping sufferers from the 
drought; and, though with mighty little 
more than enough to meet her own wants 
she has shared that with all who needed i 
God bless such women! If there were mors 
like her the world would be a better place 
to live in.” 

What wonderful, glorious creatures the 
are! Here was Wissell However, to 
the other item: 

““When the victim crawled out of the dip 
at last he spluttered and coughed fit to kill 

fe was scared, too, but he did not run. In 
stead, he up and made a little speech, with 
the dip dripping off of him. 

“*You-all wouldn't let what | 
wanted to before,’ he said; ‘but maybe you 
will now. Men, I came back here to make 
good. Not with money, because I couldn't 
get the company to come across; but you're 
welcome to what I've got—every cent of 
it—and I’m going to stay right here in 
Windy until things shape right!’ 

“‘Some of the crowd hooted, but they did 
vs touch him again. Wissell went back to 
his hotel. He is stopping at the Alam 
All was quiet this afternoon.’ 

After that I went about my 


- ! 
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big 


me say 


business ol 


making three meals a day, tranquil in mind 
and with two convictions firmly imbedded 
in my system That all was well with the 


land agent; That the defrauded settlers 
of Windy City’s environs stood an even 
chance of getting their money back; for if 
a resolute man once gets headed straight 
with a girl like Mary Adams to prod him 
along, nothing but death can stop him! 

Within a week came another copy of the 
Booster. I am persuaded that Wissel! him 
self sent me both. 

“At a mass meeting of citizens held in the 
Fire Hall last night, called by our fellow 
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The Facts In the Case 


AVOLINE is refined only from one uniform base crude oi/ of 
gravity and high quality. By our special process 
of manufacture the floating carbon and impuriti¢ sare entirely 
removed, yet the life of the oil is prese rved and its lubricating 
value enhanced, because ' molecules are left tntact. Nt 
burns up cleanly and evenly. 
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This Man’s Spare Time is 
Worth $270.00 a Month 


His name is Mr. Sidney Eckley; 
he lives in Ohio. Not long ago 
an advertisement like this caught 
his eye. He wrote for particulars. 


In reply we told him how, like 
thousands of other men and 
women, he could earn some money 
in his spare time. He met us half- 
way. His early efforts netted him 
only $7.00 during his first month 
but opened his eyes to the possi- 
bilities ahead of him. During his 
third month he converted his spare 
time into $270.00 in cash. 


During this period his regular 
business as Auditor and Public 


Accountant increased because his 


PORES 

sideline” had created new ac- 
quaintances and opened up new 
lines of approach. 

If you are interested, meet us half-way. 
We will coach you, for the sooner we can 
help you to become a $270.00 man, the 
more quickly we will benefit through your 
services. Address a request for particulars to 

Agency Division, Box 564 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














townsman, A. E. Wissell, it was decided to 
bore for oil in the vicinity of Dripping 
Springs. 

“Mr. Wissell addressed the meeting and 
made a remarkable proposition. He an- 
nounced that he had come back to make 
restitution, so far as he was able, for his 
part in the sale of the old Diamond Bar 
Tract at grossly inflated prices. This the 
crowd already knew in a way, the news 
having leaked out. He said he had thirty- 
one hundred dollars, two thousand of this 
being earned in commissions on sales. This 

| money he wanted to turn over for the relief 
of those buyers who were down and out. 
Besides that, he proposed to put the other 
| eleven hundred into boring for oil for the 
| good of the whole community. Mr. Wissell 
said that the indications for oil were fine 
| near Dripping Springs. 

“After hearing the report of an expert 
Mr. Wissell had brought to Windy, on 
motion of J. B. Shortredge, seconded by 
Tom Hudspeth, it was moved and carried 
that a committee be appointed to receive 
the two thousand from Mr. Wissell and dis- 
burse it according to the settlers’ needs. 
Some of the first arrivals are on the brink 
of starvation and this will put them on their 
feet for a while. 

“Also, on motion of Tom Hudspeth, 
seconded by J. B. Shortredge, it was moved 
and carried that a subscription list be 
opened to raise money for boring for oil. 
Over six hundred dollars was subscribed at 
the meeting. Messrs. Hudspeth and Short- 
redge will take the list round all this week. 
It is now open at the Palace Drug Store. 

“Mr. Wissell said he had had experience 
in oil fields and is convinced there is oil, and 
lots of it, under Windy City. He said work 
would be started at once. 

“It sure looks like the town is on the 
boom! Hugh Halsell is going to cut up his 
farm, on the edge of Windy, into city lots.” 

vI 

HAT was in September. On a blissful 

afternoon in the following May, Ballard 
and I dropped off the Cannon Ball at 
Windy City. At least a hundred other 
passengers alighted and hurried away to 
the waiting trolley cars, or in automobiles, 
in busses, in cabs and on foot; for the 
country was oil-mad and there was a 
stampede from the North and East. 

The station platform seethed with hu- 
manity. The town had spread out two 
square miles. Giant derricks pierced the 
landscape. There were newly paved streets. 
Huge blocks of stores and office buildings, 
handsome brick homes and a pretentious 
hotel were going up—-Windy had sprung 
like a mushroom from the parched wastes. 

“That gusher they brought in last week,” 
I heard a man declaim at the New Alamo, 
‘has sent gasoline down to ten cents retail. 
Why, there ain’t any limit to this field!” 

Ballard nudged my elbow and silently 
directed my attention to the speaker. It 
was our friend the seed salesman. A mo- 
ment, and he recognized us. 

“Howdy?” was his greeting. ‘“ You-all 
here to get in on the easy money too? 
That's me! I got bit by the bug—tapped 
the baby’s bank to raise enough to buy 
some dirt out beyond.”” He wrung our 
hands and perched on the arm of Ballard’s 
chair. “Just look at it, will you? Ain't it 
the greatest ever? Six months ago you 
could have fired a cannon down Main 
Street without taking a risk, and now a 
man’'ll get run down by a one-lung auto- 
mobile if he don’t keep his eye peeled. 
Population eleven thousand!” 

Men were surging through the ornate 
lobby of the New Alamo—-men from every 
corner of the continent, from every walk 
of life and degree of financial status—all 
drawn by the Goddess of Chance. Talk 
was brisk; trades were in the air. Every- 
where was felt the electrical tension that 
starts panics on stock exchanges—the 
tension that only comes when the magic 
tide of money sets in strong. 

“You two scouting round?"’ queried the 
seed salesman. “You're ‘most too late. 
I’ve been trying to buy to the southwest 
of the Mary Adams, but the fellow who 
holds it says: ‘See Wissell! Talk to Wis- 
sell.’ That’s the way it goes, no matter 
what you go after. You can’t buy a square 
foot in this country without going to see 
Wissell. It’s fierce!" 

“Whoever would have dreamed it?” 
Ballard put in. ‘‘Why, it sounds like a 
fairy tale.” 

‘Ain't that the truth? That guy ’s the 

| whole cheese here now. They won't hardly 


nn | | turn over in bed nights without he says 
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they can. And the last time we saw him he 
was hiding under a seat from these same 
peop le! 

‘But you know he told us he would.’ 

“Shuc ks! ” said our acquaintance dis- 
gustedly. “I thought that was only wind. 
You know how they all talk. But he sure 
delivered the goods. They went broke 
three times before they struck oil— yes, 
sir, flat broke—and some of ’em quit him; 
but he kept right on—he wouldn't give 
up—and raised the money somehow. And 
now re 

“Now,” broke out Ballard with asperity, 

“land they couldn’t wish on me for two 
dollars an acre brings two dollars a square 
foot!”’ 

The seed salesman grinned down at him 
and winked at me over his head. 

“Well,” said he, “the big white chief 
won't be back till seven o’clock. So let’ 
eat. Had supper yet? Better get in early 
or the pickin’s will be poor.” 

When we had finished we settled down in 
a corner of the lobby to smoke and watch 
the ceaseless throngs. There was no abate 
ment of the bustle and excitement. Every 
body was on tiptoe; they saw themselves 
millionaires to-morrow. Ballard and the 
seed salesman were soon deep in the details 
of a partnership, the profits of which ran 
into four figures on paper. Tiring of the 
never-ending jargon I fished an old book of 
travels from my pocket and fell to reading 

About eight o’clock there arose a commo- 
tion at the entrance. Those round the door 
parted to make way for a man; those at a 
distance hurried to get close. Anda broad, 
upstanding individual in a gray sack suit 
and felt hat crossed swiftly to the desk. 

‘There he goes now!” exclaimed the 
seed salesman. “That’s Wissell.” 

At that instant Wissell, in conversation 
with the clerk, happened to turn full toward 
us and we got an unobstructed view. He 
was greatly changed-——much thinner and 
tanned a deep copper hue. 

Suddenly he descried me and straight 
ened. A second’s pause of doubt and he 
hurried over to us. At once we became the 
center of attraction and the target of envy 

“Well! Well!” Noembarrassment and 
no gush. “This is fine! Why didn’t you 
let me know?” 

To Ballard and the seed salesman he 
extended a hand in turn, making no pre- 
tense of failure to identify them. In the 
latter’s attitude, as he returned Wissell’s 
grasp, shamefacedness, contrition and def 
erence were strangely commingled. 

“Come up to my room as soon as I’ve 
got rid of these men, will you?” said Wis 
sell to me. “I want to talk it all over 
Well! Well!’’—slapping me on the back 
“if it hadn’t been for you that night “ad 

“Alf!” said a soft voice behind us. 

The Oil King, as the Booster found satis- 
faction in ay een ie him, whirled eage rly. 

“All right, honey!”’ he answered. “Just 
a minute! I want you to meet my friends 
here. My wife, gentlemen!’ 

There, in a blue coat suit and dashing 
black sailor, trim as a yacht, was Mary 
Adams—the woman who had cursed him. 
She gave each of us her hand with a bright, 
quic k movement, and said to her husband 

Those men from Muskogee want to see 
you, Alf. They’ve been waiting three 
hours. a 

“We'll talk to them right away, Mary. 
I want you to be there. 

They looked smilingly into each other's 
eyes; it was good to see the perfect un- 
derstanding between them. Then Wissel] 
glanced at his watch and took her arm 
and away they went, the eager, deferential 
throngs dividing to let them pass. We did 
not say anything for a long time. Then 
the seed salesman shifted in his chair and 
crossed his legs. 

“After that,”’ he announced, “I'll believe 
anything—in heaven above or the earth 
beneath!” 

“Yes?” I returned gently and opened 
my book. “* You'll enjoy this, then. James 
Bruce, the celebrated eighteenth-century 
traveler, records: ‘In 1621 there was 
brought into Abyssinia a bird that was 
about the bigness of a hen and spoke 
Indian, Portuguese and Arabic. It named 
the king’s name. Though its voice was 
that of a man, it would likewise neigh like 
a horse and mew like a cat. It was pro- 
duced before the assembly of the judges 
and priests, and there it spoke with great 
gravity.’” 

There was another long silence. The 
seed salesman gulped once, but he was 
game. 

“Gee!” he said. “That was some bird!” 
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ELECTERAG (Gian 


Quality is to Apparatus 
What Character is to a Man 


It is the element in the man or the apparatus that meets the emergencies as 
unfailingly as it performs the routine of daily duties. 

Quality is the fundamental of Delco manufacturing practice. 

Quality that means not simply good enough to stand up under demonstra 


tion or factory tests, but that provides ample reserve in every part for the unex 
pected emergency. 


Power enough to meet unusual conditions — strength enough 
under abnormal strain. 


to stand up 


And with quality of this type it follows as a perfectly natural result that the grinding de 


mands of everyday service are met with ease and certainty that are a source of constant gratifica- 


tion to the owner of a Delco-equippe d car. 


And it is this superquality—this extra margin of safety that has given to the Delco System 


its pre-eminence in the starting, lighting and ignition field. 


Quality such as this is basic it can be attained only as the result of an ideal that must 


perme ate the entire fac tory organization. 


It is built-in quality—it cannot be purchased or priced in dollars and cents —it represents the 


integrity of every man in the organization. 


And it is the kind of quality that cannot be built upon a price basis—price has always been 


secondary in the production of Delco apparatus. 


Phat is why the Delco system has appealed most strongly to manufacturers of high quality 


cars—manufacturers who demand first of all ethciency, and who are willing to waive the price 
situation in order to obtain it. 
Delco equipment is built to be put into a car and forgotten. To go along day after day, 


month after month, cranking the car unfailingly under all sorts of weather and operating con 


ditions; furnishing ample current for lights, and providing an ignition that is instantly respon 


sive to the demands of the motor, without a care or thought on the part of the owner as to the 
mechanism back of it all. 


The Delco System was the Pioneer in Che electric cranking field, 

LAree years ago the first electrically cranked Cat appeared. It was a Del Julps 
I, i % spt ‘4 i af j , 

Dek Go Gl lity was buut inte ii aid li} “Llo7il 4a ld 4 
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Today 130,000 automobile owners are driving D equ / car 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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if Willys s Uti tility Track! 


3/4 TON 


Price includes chassis 


and driver's 


seat. Body 


as shown $150 extra. 
tf. o. b. factory 


eae UTILITY 
TRUCKS are just as 
ethcient and fresh at Six P.M. 
as at Six A.M. They need no 
sleep; they cannot die; can- 
not be overcome by heat; 
and do not eat up the profits 
you are fighting to conserve. 

Horses are just the reverse. 
Often they are “all in’? when 
you need them the most. In 
the summer they die by the 
thousands. Sometimes the 
greater portion of an entire 


getters. 


horse investment 1s wiped out 
by the heat in a single day. 

Willys Utility Trucks are 
oood for 24 hours a day —any 
time of the year. Most impor- 
tant of all, they are dusiness 
One Willys Utility 
Truck can cover 200% more 
territory than a team at 50% 
/ess cost. Such ability to pro- 
duce and develop new busi- 
ness must be reckoned with. 

Your business needs such 
assistance. 


Look up our dealer in your town. Descriptive and instructive literature on request. 


Please addr 


ess Dept. 151 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Soap 


This gives her skin that 


fresh, soft smoothness 
and look which no arti- 
ficial aid can impart. 

For in Palmolive are 
palm and olive oils, Na- 
ture’s own greatest aids 
to beauty. The natural 
palm and olive oil color 
denotes the utter whole- 
someness of Palmolive. 


No other soap will ever 


5c a cake. 


replace it. 











Cream 


She finds it a delightful 
companion to Palmolive 
Soap. lt the 
pores and keeps the skin 
soft. Every night before 
retinng she smooths a 
little over her face for 
Palmolive protection 
next day. Price 50c. 


cleanses 


THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER 
—Liberal cake of Palmolive, bot 

tle of Shampoo and tube of 
Cream, packed in neat sample 
package, all mailed on receipt 
of five two-cent stamps. 


i! 


Your Neighbor 
W hom You So 


“Admire 


Her way to personal 
charm is simple. It 
is the natural way— 
the “Palmolive” way. 


For more than thirty 
centuries Palm and 
Olive Oils have been 
famous for their 
cleansing, soothing 
and beautifying 
qualities. 


Shampoo 


She calls it the Olive 
Oil Shampoo. It cleanses 


the scalp, and promotes 








a healthy growth of hair. 
Rinses easily. Leaves 
her hair soft and tract- 
able, with all its natural 


healthful glint. Price 50c. 





B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Aristocra 
of “Bull” Durham 


You find it at every rendezvous of men of “Bull’’ Durham hand-made cigarettes have 
wealth and refinement—at the yacht club, the an irresistible attraction for the experienced 
private beach, the gymkhana. That deliciously smoker, because of their wonderful, unique fra- 
mild. frock and treqsent “Ball” Derham grance, their inimitable savory mildness, found 
tobacco —as intimately suited to the taste and I aged other cigarettes and in — other tobacco. 

here ; ’ When you “roll your own” with world-famous, 
a _carhmaneiaie of the personality of the smoker, as mellow “Bull” Durham, you experience a dis- 
the fashionable fit of his attire, the equipage of tinctive form of tobacco enjoyment, supremely 
his yacht. mild and satisfying. 


Ask for FREE book of GENUINE 


2 ‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to “Roll Your 
Own,” and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be FREE 
mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on postal request. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Address inquiry for free Booklet to “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269 
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